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ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A SURPRISE. 


Tury had left Miss Keith delighting 
even outsiders with the brilliancy of her 


from stupor, and wholly uncaring that | Venn, with puzzled anxiety in his cour- 
the crowd still lingered, still pressed for- | tenance ; on her other side stood a tall, 
ward to discover what could possibly 
have happened to the girl, lately the 


appearance, her handsome face, and | belle of the room. he 
stylish figure; the consciousness of this Of course people were ready, with i 
admiration had induced a gush of high | keen zest, to appreciate any ‘scene ”’ an 
spirits, for her vanity was more than | that might crop up on the occasion. wh: 
usually gratified. On one side of Zara stood \Walter 


But what change had come over the 
girl ? 

She was sitting languidly on the red, 
baize-covered form in the middle of the 
room, all the bright colouring dashed 
out of her face, all the proud triumph 
yone from her eyes, all the liveliness and 
bravery banished from her manner. 

Limp, drooping, pale, even 
to ghastliness, she seemed 
to be only half roused 
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fast young man, well-dressed, and well- | 


Jooking, who was bending down to her, 
axed saying’, in a low whisper— 


“Did 1 really startle you so much, | 


Fara 27" 

** Of course you did, Tom Woods, you 
had no right to appear before me like 
that, when Uthought you were thousands 
and thousands of miles away.”’ 

“YT was nearly.as:much startled my-’ 
self, Zari. I thought you were safe 
down. at old Scabright, and“nevér“ex-* 
ported to see you here when-J steppéd 
am to have a look at the picttrés.... I 
pever even knew*you had: camé_to 
Lordon.’’ F : rf ; i. eg e ie 

*« Dyidn’t your father tell you ?”’.. 

“He is a lazy one at the pen,,as‘you. 
amay recollect of. old. He has only 
wettten to me twice all the time I have 
beer away.’’ 

** When did you come from New York, 
Tomm 2”? 

“Only last night. I intended to start 
Sur Seabright by the evening mail, but 
mow Ihave met you, my plans may be 
witered. Where are you stopping ?”’ 

 &t the Vicarage.” 

“The Vicarage ! 
‘sanging new ?”’ 

“* Not anywhere. 
that ap.” 

*Vm precious glad of it. 
you doing now, Zara ?”’ 

Fer the first time Tom Woods glanced 
at her handsome dress, her gold orna- 
ments, and then at Walter Venn, who 
was standing beside them quietly listen- 
ing te the conversation. ¥ 

A bricky-red flush rosé hotly to Tom’s 
brww, as he repeated his question, in a 
deBant tone, his eyes fixed on Walter. 

“What are you .doing up here in 
Lemon, Zara ?”’ 

“Stopping with friends. Here they 
are,’ she exclaimed, as Annis and Paul 
came towards them. 

There was still sufficient change in 
Miss Keith’s altered looks to warrant 
Paul’s anxiety, as he stepped forward 
with an hurried—_ a 

“What is the matter? Was the heat 
of the room too much for you ?”’ 

**Nonsense, Paul! There is nothing 
wrong with me. -Only when you see a 
person appear all of a sudden, when you 
think he is in New York, it does give 
you a start.” Zara laughed a little 
affectedly, trying to pass off her emotion 
as ajoke. % 

-Panl gave sharp glance at the ° 
person indicated, and at,once recognised 
the negro tenor, ee 

“Mr. Woods, I believe?”’ 

“You have the adyantage of me, sir, 
in knowing my name. 'I am not aware 
that we have met beforé.’’ : 

“7 could not forget your face, Mr. 
Woods, though formerly I saw it under 
different colours.” . 

‘“‘Ah! I understand. You saw me 
perhaps when I :was fool enough to 
adopt an absurd costume «at the ‘ Har- 
mony Hall.’”’ His face’ was crimson. 
now, and more defiant than ever. 

Paul bowed an affirmative. 

‘‘Those days are. over now, and the 
Jess said of them the better. I have 
passed through some odd phases in my 
Tife, that was one of them. My meeting 


Where are you 
I have given all 


What are 


a 


Miss Keith here to-day is an unexpected 
pleasure, as I have only just arrived from 
| New York.” 

Paul bowed again. 

*‘Had you a good passage home ?”’ 
struck in Walter Venn, to.fill up rather 
an awkward pause in the conversation. 

‘“Pretty well. There were some ad- 
verse gales now and then, but I don’t 
mind that sort of thing. 

_on-his mettle.”’ 
‘ While Mr. Woods was speaking. his 
eyes were constantly turning -to,Zara, 


who ‘had drawn Annis towards. her, and: 


was explaining. ; ae 

‘“©Fom Woods is an old friend of 
mine. We knew each other when we 
were children. His father taught me 
singing. .Tom isa real“nice fellow— 
sucha mimic! such fun! I never had 
so great a shock in my life as when I 
saw him standing there beside me. He 
is coming to see me, he says.”’ 

““When is he coming ?”’ 

“This evening—he told me so.”’ 

*‘ Did you invite him to tea, Zara ?”’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t like to do that.”’ 

“Why not ?”’ 

‘“‘T thought you would not be pleased, 
and Paul might be jealous.’’ 

‘‘ Jealous! Jealous of Mr. Woods!” 

There was aslight curl on Miss Venn’s 
lips as she glanced from Paul—the 
noble, refined, true gentleman—to Tom 
Woods, the showily-got-up, florid indi- 
vidual beside him. 

‘““No, I don’t think Paul would be 
jealous,’’ she repeated. 

‘“‘Tf—if you would ask him to tea it 
would be so nice.” 

Annis went towards the stranger, and 
said, in her low, clear voice— 

“We shall have tea at eight o’clock 
this evening at the Vicarage. Will you 
join our party?” 

‘‘ Very happy, indeed, miss, if I knew 
where said: Vicarage is to be found. 
Zara seems to have made a rare lot of 
new friends since I left Seabright last 
year.”?.% ees 

' “T don’t forget old ones, though,”’ 
laughed Zata;:""? | 

‘That’ remains. to ,be proved, Miss 
Keith,’’ - retorted’ Tom,’ sturdily, as’ he 
glanced first at Walter, who was taking 
in ‘the ‘whole ‘advénture with infinite 
gust, ‘then at': Paul Tench, who had 
dutifully offered Zara‘his arm, and, with 


an air-of proprietorship, was proceeding | 


to lead’ herlout of the room. i 

Toni‘walked to:the entrance stepswith 
the party,'talking unreservedly ‘on ‘va- 
rious subjects, as‘he kept pace with Miss: 


Keith‘and'Paul. “Yet it was:easy'to ‘des 


tect his atimation was forced}: for “hi: 


brow was tuffled, hig‘eyes were’ glating”’ 


with a dulllight, as he‘harrowly watthed 
his conrpdisions. FU" Na el 

When at last he. airily liftedhis hat, 
and exclaimed, “Az revozr'»‘in the 


thi 


4 


might have noted he lingered on. the 


whole of the retreating party were’ lost 
to sight. * - das RR eth ea 
He returned to the rooms, ‘but. ‘his 
interest in the paintings had vanished. 
His mind was sorély Puzzled” and ‘dis- 
turbed about Zara and about Paul. 


“Seems as though she’d taken up with 


It puts a man’ 


ye 


blithest of tones; a careful’ observer 


steps of the picturé” gallery until .the 


that solemn-faced, plausible fellow with 
the pale face and sleek hair. Had jt 
been the other one I shouldn't have 
wondered so much. TH find out the 
‘why and wherefore’: before the day is 
over. If Zara has thrown me up—and 
it looks something. like it—never will ] 
believe in the . constancy:.of women 
again. What a; magnificent, girl she 
has grown! fit to be a duchess, in 
that’ grand luc velyet.dress of hers, 
“Fool ;that T-was.'to, think of. giving 
‘} her*a pleasant surprise by coming all 
‘the’ way acros§ the “herring pond’ to 
-marry-her. The surprise is on ay side, 
‘and ittis far from being a pleasant one. 
“A “quiet tea-fight at the Vicarage 
‘isn’t-just the place one would choose for 
an explanation, but one must make the 
best of opportunities. ‘Bah! this room 
is suffocating. The paintings are mere 
rubbish, a perfect sell,’’ decided he, as 
he darted out into the crowded streets 
to see if he could find a breath of fresh 
air to cool his reffled and burning 
brow. 


CHAPTER KXXVII, 
CONLIDENCES. 
FRED had one cf his bad attacks on 
that evening. They were getting more 
frequent now, and it was growing pain- 
fully evident to them all that the end was 
not very far off. 

After tea things did not seem to 
proceed very comfortably. Tom was 
restless and uneasy because he could 
not get Zara all to himsclf, to say all 
he had to say. 

He asked her rather suddenly if she 
would give one of her old songs, ‘‘ such 
favourites of his.’’ 

Zara looked at Annis uneasily, without 
replying. 

‘‘T am sorry, but we never usc the 
piano now in the evenings. My brother 
is very ill, and the scund might disturb 
him.”’ 

Tom flushed, and grew still more 
fideetty. It was horrid sitting there in 
state, talking of all sorts of indifferent 
things, while his heart was burning to 
pour forth its thoughts and feclings. 

“At. last he spied a photograph book 
on ‘a distant table, and by looks and 
words he lured Zara towards that end cl 
the room. 

w« the'portraits must haye been espe- 
ieaavees rt ne Ee Pe ‘ . scant 
Velallyinteresting, for their heads bent 
over them, earnestly and long as they 
talked in low, subdued tones. 


i = Paulibench and Walter Venn had 
Spened*iawchessboard, and were soon 


deep vinv-anintricate game that Jasted 
“‘néarlyan* hour, and then the latter 
‘Iooked*up laughing-- “;_ 
Se Din afraid it’s ‘checkmate ;’ did 
‘you Ict me gain that game.on purpose? 
“Indeed, no; | was doing ‘my best. 
~. \ Bad is your best,,then,; Paul Tench. 
Must you: go,:-Mrvy Woods ¢.,. Tt is quite 
“early” yet,iL..believe,”?, added.-he; as he 
saw the.visitor rise to leave-the room. 
“Thanks. L:cannot stay any longe’, 
for 1 have to sce after my. luggage and te 
gct lodgings formyself.- Ihhave promise( 
Miss. . Keith ~:to.,call, iagain | in the 
morning, f°" EF 
“All right. We shail be glad to sce 


ml 


l 


you,” said Walter, brightly, as he went 
downstairs with the guest. 

Annis felt a sense of relief when Tom 
Woods was gone. She could then 
escape to poor Fred’s room without 
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asked me to marry: him I said ‘ Yes,’ 


' for I thought I might grow to like ‘him: 


in time, and to forget Tom.*3 3... 25 <4 
Here the sobs grew: so. choking ‘that 
the words were swallowed-up; “Annis 


infringing on her duties as mistress of waited patiently, but she ‘did-/not ven- 


the house. 

Long and wearily the hours passed 
away, aS she remained beside the 
sufferer. Not until the pain had ceased 
and his eyes had closed in quiet sleep 
did she think of leaving him. Then, 
giving Josh strict charge to send the 
housemaid up to call het if there was 
any sign of a relapse, she went slowly 
and wearily to her own room. The 
church-clock was chiming two as she 
went softly up the dark stairs. She 
shivered as if with coid, and drew her 
grey shawl closely over her shoulders. 

Arriving at her chamber she was sur- 
prised to see the door thrown wide open, 
and to hear low sobs of agony proceeding 


from the shadowy depths of the apart- | 


ment. 

“Who is there ?’’? she called out in 
alarm. 

“Only me, Annis,’”’ replied a choking 
voice, that at once she recognised as 
Miss Keith’s. 

“What is it, Zara? Are you ill >” 

A. still more profound sob was the only 
answer. ; 

Annis quickly struck a match, lit the 
gas, and beheld a bright, glistening 
mass of somethin at the opposite side 
ofthe room, that a nearer view disclosed 
tobe Miss Keith, all of a heap on the 
floor. Her blue velvet train was twisted 
anyhow; her arms were glittering with 
the gold ornaments ; her hands, flashing 
with rings, were clasped before her eyes. 

“What is it, poor darling ?’’ asked 
Annis, tenderly, touched to the heart at 
sight of such abject misery. 

She knelt down beside her, and un- 
nag the hands to get aview of Zara’s 

ace, 

“1 thought you were never coming up. 
Ihave been waiting for you all these 
hours, Annis.’? 

“Why did you not go to bed, Zara? 
Ihave been sitting with poor Fred; he 
Was so ill that I could not leave him.’’ 

“Annis, I am a wicked, horrid girl, 
and T'dare say you will never speak to 
me again after to-night.”’ 

“Why not? what have you done? 
Surely you are raving, Zara ?”’ 

“Oh, no, it is all. truth. I can never 
Marry Paul Tench after all, and he has 

een so good and kind to me that I hate 
and abhor myself.’” Another gush of 
sobs came forth,’and‘Annis, with .a wild 
throbbing at her heart; drew back: a little 
distance from the girl. — «= 

“What does all this méan? -I cannot 
understand,”’ th 

“It means that I love Tom Woods. 
He \s far dearer to me than Mr. Tench, 
With all his wealth, could’ever.be.”? 

“Pray composé yourself! ; You had 
better not tell me this.” | i oe 

‘You ‘zest listen. I always loved 
Tom Woods, and.I knew he loved me in 
teturn.. But when he went away, and 
never came forward to say a single-word 
‘o bind me to him, I grew vexed and 
Proud, and was determined to show him 

id notcare. And so, when Mr. Paul 


ture'to ask any questions.’ ‘'7." 

‘‘And now Tom has come home to 
Marry me, and says I must go back to 
“New York with him.”’ 

** Does he?”’ 

‘Yes, and [ have promised to go. I 
would go to the North Pole with him, 
and think myself the happiest woman in 
the whole world. I would sooner’ beg 
for my bread with Tom than drive ina 
carriage. with Paul Tench.’’ 

**Oh, Zara !”’ 

“And now I’m afraid of Paul. Oh, 
dear! what can I do? Annis, I entreat’ 
you, as the greatest favour,.you can 


' grant, to explain all this to Mr. Tench 


| horrid task of telling Paul all this. 


| only bring him trouble. 


for me.”’ = 

“‘T can do nothing of the sort. -The 
explanation must come from your own 
lips,’’ answered Annis, with decision. 

“How unkind of you! All must be 
settled betore Tom comes here in the 
morning. Do you know, I would rather 
run right off with him than have the 
It 
will kill him, I’m sure.’’ 

«Still it is your duty to tell him. He 
deserves an explanation from you.”’ 

“That is what makes it so hard. He 
deserves nothing but good, and I can 
He has behaved 
like a prince, a millionaire tome; even 
my marriage settlement was drawn up. 
Ten thousand pounds was to be settled 
on me,’’ she sobbed. ; 

Annis opened her eyes very wide, but 
made no comment. 

She thought Paul Tench, like all the 
rest of the world, was going a little out 
of his wits just then. 

‘Come, Zara, prepare for bed, and 
you will be all the better and braver to- 
morrow. ‘I will go with you to your 
room and help you to undress.”’ 


‘luxuriant hair, 
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E 
fresh, the paper hangings of delicate; 
artistic design, nothing was- considered 
too good for the stranger, unwelcome 
inmate as she was. ye dis 

Annis helped to shake out the creases 
from Zara's ill-used velvet dress, ‘she 
patiently brushed out the masses of her 
and then sat there, 


ee as oe Lt one 


‘{?watching her while her hot face nestled 
{in the pillows, and the moist fringes 


from the floor, and the girl caught hold ; 


of her cold white fingers, and covered 
them with passionate kisses. 

“Say you do not hate and despise 
me.” 

‘© Of course not, that would be un- 
kind and unchristianlike. .. 1 will not 


-conceal, the truth that. [ am very sorry 


for-many things that haye:happenced, but 
we wilkenot-talk of them; Zara, at least 
not to-niglit... Come, my poor child.”’ 
Annis drew the flushéd face towards 
her, and pressed a caress on‘the trem- 
bling lips, then, passing’ her arm,round 
her waist, they’ went together down the 
short flight of stairs that led to Zara’s 


|, TOOoms. 


Annis had formerly prepared these 
rooms for Zara with something of a scli- 


| sacrificing, propitiatory ‘spirit. 


One room was half study, half sitting- 


; room, with a neat little case of books 


selected by Annis. Pretty ornaments 
were on, the tables, dainty water-colour 
paintings hung on the wall. The inner 
room was especially fitted up to suit the 
young girl’s taste; the bed and toilet 
table were draped with soft rosc-colour 


' and white, the carpet was bright and 


i P ‘ ' tracery. 
She took Zara’s hand to raise her | : 


of her eye-lashes drooped on her cheeks. 
She watched there until fitful, feverish 
slumber gave place to deep repose. 

-Then drawing her warm shawl round 
her, she once more went to her own 
room. Wearied and shivering as she 
“was no sleep cameto heraching eyelids. 
She lay looking out of the window until 
the first pale tint of day-dawn peeped 


| over the garden trees, the grey turned 


to red, the red to golden, and then'the 
sun rose -in all its morning splendour, 
and she heard Josh calling up the sleep- 
ing maid servants to their daily svork. 


ia 


(Zo be continwed.). °°’ 
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OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


fl UTLINE embroidery is 
such an important 
branch of the decora- 
tive art that it requires 
a chapter to itself. 
Although it is included 
under the general head 
of ‘crewel work,” yet 
the two differ so widely 
that it is necessary to 
describe each — sepa- 
rately. In crewel work 
our ideas of beauty 
are expressed by the 
harmonious blending 
of colour; in outline work, confining our- 
selves to strict simplicity of tone, our object 
is attained by gracefu) forms and_ delicate 
Neat and careful work is absolutely 
essential, and the somewhat frec-and-easy 
style of design allowed in crewel work™is 
inadmissible for this, as everything depends 
upon accuracy of detail and neatness of 
finish. 

There are many stitches which may be used 
equally well in both styles of embroidery, but 
several are suitable only for outlining, and 
some of these I will explain before going on 
to the designs. ‘The first and simplest is the: 
split stitch, ¢hiefly used where absolute 
straightness of line is necessary. This is made 
in exactly the same way as stem stitch, except 
that when-the needle is brought up from the 
back of the work it must be brought zhrough 
the thread, instead of at the left-hand side of 
it, splitting the thread, as the name implies. 

For thick lines, such as the folds of drapery, 
particularly on coarse materials, either twisted 
chain or cordonnet stitch is employed. The 
former resembles the ordinary chain, with 
which, no doubt, all my readers are familiar, 
only that the stitch must start from the Ieft- 
hand side of the previous one instead of from 
the middle of it. 

The cordonnet answers the same purposes as 
the twisted chain; it is used occasionally for 
variety, and has also the advantage of being 
the same on both sides if desired. It, is 
formed thus :—-Make a row of running stitches 
along the line to be covered; the stitches must 
be of equal length with each. other and the 
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FIG. 4. 
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spaces between them; come back along the 
line again in the same manner, filling up the 
spaces; then pass your needle and wool 
through each stitch on the surface of the work, 
thus giving the appearance of a twisted cord. 
This last process is shown in Fig. 1; the run- 
ning stitches will, of course, look the same on 
both sides, but the twisting stitch will have to 
be done separately on the back and front. 
The ordinary chain stitch, closely worked, is 
occasionally introduced for drapery, and in old 
work button-hole stitch is sometimes seen 
for the edges of leaves and petals, though it is 
not usual now: 
for very fine 
work, such as 
occurs in the 
face and hands 
of figures, back- 
stitching is em- , 
ployed. These ~ 
few stitches, 
selected out of 
many, with 
those already 
described in 
*“Crewel Work,” 
will be found 
sufficient for. all 
ordinary outline 
embroidery, and the worker will soon learn to 
modify and alter her stitches according to 
the exigencies of her design. In case of em- 

loying the stem stilch for outlining leaves 
T nivel give one caution which would not be 
so necessary if the leaf were to be filled up ; 
having worked up one side to the top, be 
careful, in coming down the other side, to 
draw the needle out at the s7g%¢t instead of 
the /eft side of the thread, the latter being 
the ordinary rule. The reason for this will 
be obvious on examining the serrated edge of 
a real leaf; were the needle brought out in 
the usual way the edge would have the un- 
natural appearance shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
shows the leaf asit should be. The materials 
used for outline embroidery should, generally 
speaking, have a smooth and rather fine surface. 
Of course, for a large design, with no minute 
details, this is not necessary; indeed, a 
favourite groundwork for screens and wall 
hangings is sail-cloth, which is certainly 
neither smooth nor fine, but for small articles 
closed-grained holland, linen, satin, or silk 
Sheeting will be found to answer better. 
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Cricketing flannel, too, is 
often used as affording a 
good ground for fine work, 
whilst it has the advantage 
of being warm enough for 
children’s dresses, cot- 
covers, &c. There are 
some varieties of crewel 
wool specially prepared 
for coarse work, and the 
use of them saves a great 
deal of time and improves 
the general effect; tapestry 
wool, for example, is twice 
as thick as crewel, but it is 
at present rather more dif- | 
ficult to procure than | 
the better-known mate- 
rials. Another new thread 
is arrasene, which is thick 
and handsome, having the 
appearance of chenille; it 
is very useful for thick lines | 
and broad effects. There 
are many different kinds 
of silk, but perhaps the ' 
most generally useful is the | 
embroidery or bobbin silk, | 
which is made in two 
thicknesses, ‘‘fine” and 
“rope,” the former being 
in one strand and the 
latter having about twelve strands, which 
can be readily separated, and the thick- 
ness regulated by the style of embroidery 
in hand. Raw or spun silk is recom- 
mended for white flowers, as it is quite as 
good as the embroidery silk, and is much | 
cheaper. Filoselle and purse silks are also 
| 
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used occasionally, but for ordinary purposes 
the two mentioned will be sufficient. A new 
idea for dessert d’oyleys is to embroider on 
each some portion of a willow-pattern tea 
service ; on one a plate, on another a tea-pot, 
acup and saucer, and so on. These should 
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be worked in different shades of china blue 
silk or crewel, in stem stitch, with the smal] 
figures in split stitch. Punch-bowls and vases 
of all sorts can be treated in the same way 
and form a pleasant variety from the floral 
designs so long in favour. Fig. 4 isa simple 
design, based upon peacock’s feathers, with 
ornamental border. It would be effective 
worked in shades of blue, and can be done 
entirely in outline embroidery. 

Another style which gives scope for con. 
siderable ingenuity to the worker, and affords 
a great amount of amusement at the dinner. 
table, is to embroider on each d’oyley a repre. 
sentation of some popular song. For one 
mat, “Twickenham Ferry’ would be a yer; 
good subject—the river side, boat with its 
‘pretty passenger, and the stalwart young boat. 
man just pushing off; for another, ‘ Darby 
and Joan,” an old couple by the fireside, 
hand in hand; the “ Three Sailor Boys,” and 
many others, will afford suitable and charac. 
teristic little pictures for the purpose. If the 
names are put underneath, the letters should 
be back-stitched ; but, provided that the sub- 
jects are well carried out, their meaning will 
be obvious to everyone without the name, and 
it is generally preferred to leave each guest to 
find out what his d’oyley represents. In the 
case of larger articles, and where there seems 
so much open space between the lines of the 
the design, it is very common to partially fill 
up some small part of the pattern. I have 
seen a banner-screen of dead-gold satin, on 
which was outlined a branch of an oak tree, 
with leaves, acorns, gall-nuts, &c., but the 
cups of the acorns were all filled up with 
French knots. It is an improvement to cover 
a portion of the large leaves by a few lines in 
the middle, like veins; and this may be done 
in all cases where the design looks at all bare. 
Where a scroll is introduced with the foliage 
the scroll is often entirely filled up. 

Fig. 5 is part of a design of a procession of 
young storks, and would be suitable for a 
frieze or any piece of embroidery, as the idea 
might be carried out to any length. Birds, 
when drawn quaintly, form very effective deco- 
rations for certain rooms, and can be executed 
in one colour, such as brown or indigo blue. 
Fig. 6 shows the treatment of fish, which is 
both novel and effective, and gives great relief 
when interspersed with other embroidery. The 
design would look very effective worked in 
golden browns on a dark blue or green cloth. 
The water lines at back should be light blue, 
to give relief to the fish. 

In the last paper on crewel work some men- 
tion was made of table-cloths for five o’clock 
tea, and I promised to give a further de- 
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scription of them. If the table be round, a 
tight-fitting cloth is best—a round piece for 
the top and a straight strip round the side. 
A. pretty idea for a cover of this sort is to 
make a design introducing the characters of 
some of the well-known nursery rhymes, such 
as “Hush-a-bye Baby on the Tree Top,” 
‘‘ See-saw, Margery Daw,” &c. Another way 
is to have a series of pictures all illustrating 
the same rhyme. Take, for instance, the 
story of Mother Hubbard and her dog. The 
events of their chequered career are too 
numerous to be all chronicled, but the most 
striking portions of this well-known history 
should be chosen for the cloth, and one side 
of the cosy Mother Hubbard should be pour- 
trayed sitting at tea, and on the reverse her 
faithful hound. ‘The spaces between the 
groups of figures may be occupied by the 
words of the story if desired. 

_ Another pretty design would be a ring of 
little damsels, joining hands, dancing round 


the mulberry tree, a representation of which ; 


should occupy the cosy. The same class of 
designs applies to borders for side-board 
cleths, which are an immense improvement 
to the dining-room.. They look best made to 
fit on to the side-board. 
siraight piece, stitched on to the top part after 
being worked, but sometimes they are made 
like an ordinary loose cloth. 

The old fashion of having drawn silk in the 
front of cottage pianos is disappearing, the 
modern ones usually having that part filled up 
with painted panels of plain wood. But those 
who have old pianos, with, perhaps, faded 
silk displayed in the front, may easily make 
them look new-fashioned by removing. the 
silk, and inserting in its place a strip of crewel 
er outline embroidery. ‘A conventional floral 
pattern looks well, and a design of one 
will be -given in a succeeding number as a 
§pecimen, ee a 

Fig, 7 is a design, representing music, 
for figure screen. It shows the treatment of 


The border is a ; 
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‘ flled up. 


figures, as the whole cffect must 
be produced by outline embroi- 
dery. The other arts, such as 
painting, poetry, and sculpture, 
would form suitable companions. 

Fig. 8, on the following 
page, is a design for floral 
panel, and, as will be seen, is a 
conventionalised representa- 
tion of the sunflower. The leaves 
might be outlined in green and 
the flowers in yellow, while the 
double line running round the 
outside, and which serves to 
frame in the design, might be 
light turquoise or peacock blue. 

Outline embroidery is very 
applicable to the ornamentation 
of large pieces of furniture— 
such as screens—more so than 
the ordinary crewel work, as it 
is lighter and more graceful in 
effect. Besides this, time is an 
object to most people in these 
busy days, and they might hesi- 
tate to commence a large mass 
of filled work, so that for this 
reason outlining is preferable, as 
being more quickly dose, A 
three or four-fold screen, with 
embroidered panels, would look 
very nice. The frames of the 
screens being always quite plain, 
they are not expensive. The 
material worked upon, if cotton, 
should be very coarse and heavy, 
such as sgail- 
cloth; and for 
the thick lines, 
either tapestry, 
wool, or arra- 
sene is more 
effective than crewel. The 
designs best suited for screens 
and other large articles are 
those taken from allegorical 
or mythological subjects. 

For instance, for a screen 
with four wings, repre- 
sentations of the four 
seasons would be effective, 
and easily designed. Sail 
cloth is strongly recom- 
mended for the foundation ; 
and dark brown, or olive 
green wools, keeping to one 
uniform shade for the 
whole. The ears of corn, 
the grapes, and apples, 
and the sickle, may be 
It 1s not mneces- 
sary to work the back 
of the screen; it should be 
covered with stamped 
velvet, or any other rich 
material, in the same colour 
as the wool used for the 
embroidery. 

In doing a large piece of 
work like a screen, stop 
occasionally, and look at 
it from a distance, to make 
sure that you are working 
in the best way for the 
general effect, and not 
making unimportant de- 
tails too prominent, which 
is a fault into which begin- 
ners are apt to fall. The 
worker must use her own 
judgment as to which 
stitches are applicable to 
the different subjects in her 
design. Of course a variety 
can be introduced on the 
same figure; and it is no 
waste of time for a be- 
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ginner to spend a little while before beginning 
her work in learning the stitches described 
above. If you have taken the design from a 
picture it isa great help to have the original 
at hand to refer to while working, as how- 
ever carefully you may trace your pattern 
some of the lines almost always become indis- 
tinct, and very often the slightest deviation | 
from the real lines is disastrous, as for instance, 
in working a face. In ‘the good old times” 
people must have had a great deal more spare 
time at their disposal than we have in the 
present day, or they never could have 
attempted the marvellous specimens of work 
which have been handed down to us from our 
ancestors. I have seen a full-sized quilt com- 
pletely coverea with outlined flowers, scrolls, 
and foliage, every stitch of which is hand- 
worked in the finest back-stitching. The 
time it must have taken to do is somcthing 
appalling, and its ex(reme neatness and exact- 
ness makes me feel rather ashamed of the 
slipshod manner of sewing and _ stitching 
allowed now-a-days. This quilt was worked 
by some Huguenot ladies in their spare time, 
after their escape to England from the perse- 
cutions in France, and their descendants are 
justly proud of possessing such an extraordi- 
nary piece of work. Things are very different 
now, and there is no need to spend our.time 
in making what can be manufactured and sold 
at convenient prices; butin the case of crewel 
work no girl ought to think of buying what 
she can make for herself at almost no expense, 
the only necessaries being neatness, patience, 
and good taste. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 
‘By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS; 
‘Author of ‘The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ne: GRANDMA'S LETTER. 
GRANDMA STAPLETON’S envelope 
covered two enclosures; besides the 
stamps ‘and money-order, there was 
the returned letter as well as the reply 
to Hesba’s last. 

To secure themselves against intrusion 
whilst these were perused, the two girls 
had.retreated to their chamber, and 
Hesba, seated by the dressing-table, 
read aloud passage after passage to 
Mercy, who ‘knelt beside her to’ listen, 
with an arm around the sisterly neck, 
the chestnut curls against her shoulder, 
just as she used to lean against Brian 
before he was taken from them. 

Many had been the emotions of the 
writer, but certainly the surprise and 
indignation of Mrs.-Stapleton at what 
she .called Mr. Mason’s. latest act of 
treachery could not have been greater 
than that of Hesba on learning that the 
first intimation of their removal had come 
through Mr. Forsyth’s casual observa- 
tion and inquiries, and that the note 
entrusted to Mr. Capper had never 
reached Larch Cottage. 


(OUrLINe EMBROIDERY.)—FiG. 8. 


Hesba, as she read, 
‘‘Mr. Capper’s obse-. 
quious attention was 
not to be trusted! I will 
never make him my 
courier again, and [ 
certainly will do my 
best to keep him ata 
distance.”’ 

‘T wonder if we ever 
shall meet Dinah 
again? as grandma 
says,’” put in Mercy; 
but Hesba by this time 
was occupied with the 
details of Willie For- 
syth’s curt reception 
during his 
for them, and a flush 
rose to her face as she 
read, 

We cannot follow 
both letters serzariin 
through the scraps of 
news, the sudden out- 
bursts of emotion ; yet. 
must we give 772 ex- 
Zevso Mrs. Stapleton’s 
reply to some of 
Hesba’s proposals : 

«You are quite right, 
my dear, under existing 
circumstances, in your 
desire to strike out an 
independent and useful 
career for yourself, and 
in my opinion the 
study and practice of 
medicine by women, 
for women and 
children, is greatly 
to be encouraged, and 
I shall certainly offer 
no impediment to your 


ing the profession. 
Your grandfather knew a Mrs. Thorpe, 
of Manchester, the widow of a surgeon, 
who, having been instructed and utilised 
by him as an assistant, at his death 
opened an apothecary’s shop, which was 
generally crowded with mothers and 
children, for the treatment of whose 
diseases her skill had a wide-spread 
reputation. This was at least forty 
years ago, and I think mainly influenced 
your grandfather to qualify me to treat 
a sick child in an emergency. But I 
have been only a dabbler, g772g my 
services to those who had no money to 
pay fees, no ¢77ze to spare for hospitals ; 


and | had not to pass any ordeal of pub- | 


lic study or examination. Dr. Forsyth 
bids me warn you that both are severe, 
and test the nerve of an ordinary man, 
and that not alone a strong bias, but a 
strong nerve and a keen sense of duty, 
will be needed to carry you through. 
Then he would remind you of the mob- 
bing of the lady students by their male 
competitors at Edinburgh last year and 
its results, to show that a7 present there 
is much opposition to be encountered, 
and no British ‘diploma to be obtained. 
But, my dear Hesba, in the sixty-three 
years of my life I—who remember the 
change from tallow candles and stage 
coaches to gas and steam locomotion 
have seen so many old theories exploded, 


inquiries | 


preparation for enter- | 


“So!” reflected! so many prejudices die out, so man 
revolutions iri society and opinion, espe- | 
. cially with regard to the condition and | 


capacity of my own sex, that I feel 


assured you will not be driven to Paris 


or Geneva to take a medical degree 
unrecognisable in England, but that by 
the time your studies are completed 
and yourself of an age to practise, some 
one of our British Medical Colleges will 
have had the magnanimity’ and good 
sense to lay its gates and its. honours 
opento women. It is the law of pro- 
gress, and simply a question of time. 
"Still, it will not do for you to plunge 
into this thing blindly ; so Mr. Forsyth 
will furnish you, by the next post, with a 
letter of introduction to the house- 
surgeon of one of the hospitals, who 
will open the eyes of your inexperience by 
an insight into hospital practice. And 
if after that you are of the same mind, I 
will supply the requisite funds, 

“ But you cannot take any step of this 
kind without the knowledge and sanction 
of Mr. Mason, so long as you are under 
his control, Make him acquainted 
with your aspirations; .and if he prove 
an obstructive, Ict me know. 

“The same observation applies to 
Mercy... By all means let her remark- 
able talent be cultivatéd. The likeli- 
hood of finding her parents is infini- 
tesimally small; and as my annuity dies 
with me, it will be well for her to have so 
congenial a means of support in her own 
fingers. So Ict her join a good Art 
School as speedily as may be. Your 
new acquaintance, Miss Agnew, will 
doubtless advise you on this point. 
Mercy’s charming ‘letter’ was a con- 
vincing proof of her genius. Willie 
Forsyth went into raptures over it, and 
offered to get the drawing framed for 
me; but—the cunning roguc!-—I don’t 
expect to see the portrait again. He 
will be coming to London shortly to 
walk the hospitals and pass his ex- 


, amination; and, if I were not keepinga 


home open for our dear Brian, there is 


no knowing what I might be tempted to: 


do in my old age. I fecl so deeply the 
anomaly of your position with Mr. 
Mason and his presuming nephew, and 
no female friend at hand. Nothing can 
be done with the Birkenhead property 
until you are of full age to give a legal 
receipt, or the missing will turns up ; 
but do not let that trouble you. My 
wants are few, and it will bea gratifica- 
tion to help either her or you forward.” 
‘How like good, dear grandma!” 
cried Hesba,-as she folded up her letter. 
“Willing to help anyone without any 
thought for herself !’’ 
‘Like you, too, 
would have become of me?” 
Mercy, nestling closer to her sister. 
“What will become of either of us if 
I sit dawdling here?’’ quoth Hesba, 
lightly, springing to her fect. ‘* Jemsma,. 
I can hear, is already lighting the gas, 
and. unless I make haste, Mr. Mason 
will be home for dinner before } have 
written’ to. thank grandma and “he 
Forsyths.”’ : 
“Don’t forget. to say that I thanx 
grandma, too, with all my heart. nd 
be sure to tell her of the strange gen- 
tleman who paid for the letter,’’ sug~ 


Hesba, ‘or what 
said 


gested Mercy, as Hesba sat down to 
her desk,' and nodded assent. ‘Then she 


went on, in half soliloquy, ‘‘I -wonder.|, 


what made him stare so hard-atime ?”?, 


“Maybe he admired: your’ ‘winsome 
countenance;*” replied Hehe: Br ae! 


looking up.: 


“Nay, I don’t! ink’ that was’ it; he 
'T showld® like to’ 
know who he: was;‘and who I réminded - 
and'Mercy'sat' down by the fire. 
ina dreamy: sort''of way to think of the’ 


looked “so sorrowful: 
him of,’’ 


stranger, and: of Brian, and the home 


otandma was‘keeping for him, and how | 


jong it might.-be-before they saw him. 
again ; and: af-he: would be the same 
brother Brian,'and. as fond of her when 
he was out of. his time and could leave 
the sea; and‘if it were true that Hesba 
could tell by; her own sensations if he 
were ill or well} and would really know if 
any disaster: befell him; it. was all so 
curious. Then her thoughts strayed to 
Mr. Capper’s. exceeding attention to 
Hesba,; and»avhat it 7" ‘meant, thence 
wandered to Mr. Maso At this point 
she suddenly. detgerapten the writer with 
the question—- - 

‘“‘Hesba, ,do you. mean to tcll Mr. 
Mason whatiwe are going to do?” ~ 


penholder to cher ‘lips. ‘‘ That re- 
quites consideration. Certainly not till 
| have received “and Assia ts Dr. 
Forsyth’s letter of -introduction::: 


steps; and so I have told grandma.’ 


no more was said. ie ay 
Mr. Mason did not tome home. to 
dinner; only Mr. 


to “be quick over dressing and to put 
on something more lively than black,” 
with quite an air of proprietorship. 

It was amusing to witness his blank 
astonishment when Hesba quietly de- 
clined the honour he was desirous to 
confer He discovered he had made a 
mistake, and did his best to apologise, 
as a preliminary to persuasion. At 
length, finding that eloquence and 
blandishments availed as little as his 
self-satisfied presumption, he quitted 
the room abruptly, muttering as he 
went, that ‘the tickets need not be 
lost, ”» and ¢ shortly afterwards the -front 
door was heard to close with a bang. 

After that, for a few days, the young 
gentleman presented an air of injured 
dig gnity extremely satisfactory to Hesba, 
his chilling politeness being far prefer- 
able to his ordinary familiarity, not to 
say warmth. He liad a habit of taking 
her hand ancl pressing it, regardless of 
her frowns; of whispering confidential 
compliments, and of using an endearing 
epithet now and again. He made a 
point of bringing his seat next to hers, 
and once he threw his arm across the 
back of her chair, but she ‘had risen 


and left the room with such a glance of .| 
indignation in her speaking cyes that |. 


he had not repeated the offence. 

That Mr. Mason was cognisant, she 
felt convinced. Of this she had proof 
cre long. 


Mr, Forsyth’s s letter had been received 


“J owe. 
it to others that my stréngthy. of mind: : 
should be tested betore: I “take: decided 


Gapper;who came - 
provided with a couple of tickets fora : 
fashionable concert, andrequésted Hesba ' 


and presented. The house-surgeon had 
duly honoured his’ friend’s introduction. 
She had:been taken over the‘ hospital— 


and, though. her: lip ‘turned white ‘more 
“than oncé, ‘she ‘only* said ‘to. her‘ cour- 
itéous and: ‘intelligent - conductor; as -she 
“Saw Sensitive “women and:children'shrink |: 
from question and touch, « 
sit, it is quite time: that. feminine’ ‘skill 
-Was brought *to’ bear .on‘cases ‘suchas: 
“phe training may be unpleasant 
‘for the: pioneers, but they will be the:}. 


these. 


trainers:of' theirsisters in. ‘turn!.“The 


‘mental suffering I have: ‘seén'superadded’, 
to:bodily pain has strengthened 


lution, not! discouraged’ me nd when; 


she shook hands: with him. on'léaving' the 
building ‘thé’ surgeon’ ‘complimenited her’ 


on her: bravery;": and iisaid she “might 
command his‘sétvicés; either.in the way: 


Shé had: previously held counsel wit 


“Miss Agnew in. the vestibule of the 


British Museum’ (fot presuming to invite’ 


their one acquaintance to afternoon tea;:; 
or toaccept the invitation’ of that young’) ; 


lady, a clergyman’s daugher, to her 


third-floor lodgings in Keppel- -street’ | 
| shared with her sister, a daily governess), 


| and the kindly art-student, herself strug- 
Hesba looked up, put the tip ot her’ 


gling against difficulties, struck . with 


“Mercy’s” enthusiastic devotion to her 


péncil and the signs of that inspiration 


in. her sketches, without which enthu-- 


siasm would count for nothing, “had 


_ recommended her entrance:into an art-': 
‘school in the vicinity where she was 


| herself enrolled. 
“Oh! Twas afraid you ntight, He and. 


“You must understand,’’ she ‘said, 
‘* that, 


to begin de. zov0,.and being young would 


-most” “likely be kept at free-hand and | 
model- drawing. ‘much longer than i is, ‘ain | 
her case. “Tecessary., T will, however,’ do ||: 
my, best: to'see: her, pushed forward, -and. 
Saminers: next . spring. 
sini that she will need urging; but. can : 

assure you, Miss Stapleton, from: my). 


ready’ for ‘the*’ 


own, ‘experience’ and that of others, the 
students help a 
more than, the:'teachers do.. 


In some 


-art-schools ‘the masters are'‘active and 


vigilant, but there is always one evil to 
contend with, and that is the multiplicity 
and change of masters, each of whom 
has his special style and_ special 
crotchets.. One will come round—‘ Miss 
Agnew, I should likethat outline clearer, 
this: shadow deeper.’ You’ strengthen 
the outline, deepen the shadow. ‘Oh, 
that will never do!’ says the other the 
next day, ‘rub it all. out, your outlines 
and shadows are ridiculously strong.’ 

And this is apt to confuse one’s ideas, 
and weaken one’s helief in the master’s 
infallibility. Still the, art-schools have 
done good work, especially to poor 
students like myself who could not 
othetwise pay for living models. 
they give a good pr eliminary training to 
those who can afford to finish in the 
studio of a first-class artist; a course I 
should recommend to your sister.’ 

Some correspondence with Grandma 
Stapleton followed, still through the 
medium of the post-office; funds were 
supplied, and Mercy entered the 


School of Art, studying geometry and 


botany with Hesba at home. Hesba 


7. think, | 


diny:reso-: 


notwithstanding Miss Mercy’ Ss, 
“present proficiency, she will be put back: 


id ‘:stinulate “each ‘other ' 
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hesitated to lay her projects and plans 
before Mr. Mason, confident that he 
would oppose them, although she had 
paid her fees at: the Ladies’ Medical 
College and commenced. a course of 
study; the. absence of Mr. Mason and 
Theobald* Capper ‘during ‘the. day « ena- 
bling this to be done. “OF course-H. esba 
‘would. have been’ too “straightforwar 
‘girl, to have. kept«this intelligence. drop 
‘Mr. ‘Ma‘son had he' ‘been an honest, _ up- 
tight. mani’ bien ae 
‘How. the girls Peed theictin durin 

‘the day: or: show they obtained, the little 
feminine’ accessories which.» 
their wardrobes: and. appeara: 
utter: ‘sshabbiness, Mr. Mason:. never 
stooped ‘to inquire. He had’ a daily 
‘newspaper, and his nephew brought a 


j.cheap novel’ into’ 'the place now: and 
of advice or introduction. pa 


then; and so long -as he remained in 
lodgings. and entertained his business 
friends at his City, club, his position was 
jn-no wise affected by ‘the petticoatad. 
encumbrances at home. © 

‘Theobald Capper, -however, bad 
younger eyes./, Aggrieved at his cain 
about the concert, he assumed that was 


| of suitable attire lay at the root of 


Hesba’s refusal to bearthim compasy..’ 
And in his.:interference to remedy tus 
evil for his own after benefit, he did Guz 
two a good turn and, it might have been, 
an ill turn at the same time. ; 

Mr.. Mason set his lips, knit his busty 
| brows;,,and pressed his finger-tips fa- 
gether—but.-he opened his purse. Nat 
that*he supplied thé fair maidens wiély 
cash. No; he'took them himself te a 
well- known and busymourning establish 
ment in Oxford-street, inquired for the 
-head:of the millinery department, sme: 
succinct’orders for ‘their outer equip- 
“ment, and.‘ whilst ‘Hesba and Mowry 
imade their, ‘selection, ‘subject to his vets, 
“he held: a. private ‘conference with ée: 
forewoman. In the midst of it Mesba, 
trying ‘on.a mantle in front of a piex- 
glass, caught the reflection of their two 
figures, and fancied he was calling dhe 
millinér’s attentidn’ to Mercy.. Phere: 
was nothing remarkable in that, seeing 
that an assistant With an inch-tape was 
taking’: measureménts for a frock. But 
‘crossing the: -show-room to look ata hat, 
she caught’ the words, “ Rather young 
—not until spring,’’ and wondered what 
they could be talking ‘about: t 


|.from..her mind in the ‘business of the 


moment, and not recalled far 
months. 

And during these months the winter 
passed, and still Hesba,'so prompe in 
other matters, hesitated to confide im 
her stepfather—consult him she had wat 
done ; but when March came blusteringr 


in, and there were signs and tokens of 


was 


And |} 


another removal, she judged it advisable 
to speak. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HOW TO PLAy THE ORGAN. 


By Joun Strainer, M.A., D. Mus., Oxon, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Principal Professor of 
the Organ at the National Training School for Music. 


“EHERE is something very fascinating in listen- 
ing to the rich tones of a fine church organ, 
and probably there are but few girls who have 
not, at some time or other, longed to know 
bow to perform on this ‘king of instruments.” 
The idea of being able to control some thou- 
sands Of pipes, varying in length from about 
half an inch to thirty-two feet, rouses a natural 
ambition, and is a temptation which it is hard 
a0 withstand, 
_ The answer to the question, ‘ How am I to 
play the organ?” might be answered in two 
words, namely, ‘Do it.” ‘This is, in fact, the 


only answer that can be given. Buta good 
master, or the careful study of a few hints 
from one who has had much experience in 
organ-playing, will save the young beginner a 
vast waste of time, and will prevent her from 
getting into many bad habits which will have 
to be afterwards eradicated at a still greater 
sacrifice of time and labour. 

The first close peep at the organist’s “loft” 
(or whatever else that uncomfortable little 
box into which church organists are generally 
crammed may be called) shows an array 
of “stops”? which locks alarming. The 


4 horrid thought suggests itself 
that they are all absolutely dis- 
tinct and independent, and, there- 
fore, that a gigantic effort of 
memory will have to be made 
before their use can be mastered. 
This is.not the case. Come 
with me if you please, kind 
{ reader, into an imaginary orgar- 
1 lott. Take care of those steps, 
they are very awkward. Just 
here the passage gets very 
narrow, you must squeeze your- 
self through it. Mind your head! 
| Here is a sharp corner, cleverly placed 
in the high road of an ordinary peri- 
cranium. Ah, you have slipped’ Not 
hurt, Lhope? All this bother and difficulty 
of entrance is the fault, in, many cases, o! 
architects, who are (with but few exceptions) 
far too clever to consult an organ-builder or 
an organist about the position of the instru- 
ment until after the new building has been 
completed. In some cases one is almost 
tempted, when asking a friend to see an 
organ, to make use of American slang, ard 
say, “ May I have the pleasure of engeneeringy 
you to the organ-loft ?”” But we will suppose 
that we have safely reached the organ-seat, and 
find four rows of keys, one over the other, 4 


zow of foot-keys or pedals below them, sundry 
little iron levers, called composition pedals, 
and fifty stops, twenty-five on each side. 

You see there are various numerals on the 
stop-handles—32, 16, 8, 4, 2, &c. Let me 
explain. The ordinary compass of an organ 
on the manuals is dowz72 to 


—— 


-O- 
and wp to one of these notes 


8ve higher... Seats 


Now, if we were to make a pipe 8 feet in 
length, and then blow into it, we should 
find ‘t would give this note 


so you can see at once that all the stops 
marked ‘ 8ft.” give just the same notes as 
you would find on a piano—they are, in fact, 
of the ordinary pitch. The stops marked 
‘8ft.” can therefore only differ from each 
other in quality of tone, not in pitch; draw 
(hem one after another, and repeat the same 
note. You will then hear that they are all 
in 14722502. 

The number 8, or ‘8ft.,” signifies, there- 
fore, that the longest pipe of that stop is 
8 feet in length, and that it is an wzzcson stop. 
But, if you make a pipe ¢wive as dong it will 
give a sound an octave lower. Try at once; 
put in all the stops, and then draw any one 
marked “ 16ft.”” You will then hear that it 
sounds an octave lower than you expect. 


Similarly, if a pipe is made half as long as | 


another it sounds an octave higher. Let us 
try; put in all the stops, and then draw one 
marked ‘ 4ft.” It gives sounds an octave 
above the unison; so, too, stops marked 
“ 2fi.” are one octave above those of 4ft., and 
two octaves above the unison. Try. Without 
waiting to explain the few stops that have 
fractional sums upon them, or such expres- 
sions as “ 3 ranks,”’ &c., we will at once draw 
practical conclusions from what you know. 

You have learnt that you would be playing 
an octave too low if you were to draw only 
16ft. stops, an octave too high _if only 
Alt. stops, and so on. Hence, you must 
always have some 8ft. stops as a foundation, 
In trying the different tones of the 8ft. stops 
you will find that trumpets, cornopeans, horns, 
cremonas, hautbois, and many other stops with 
cognate titles give a reedy tone, and are, in 
fact, reed-stops ; but that diapasons (stopped 
or open) clarabellas, flutes (of 8ft.) give a rich 
fullsound. Their tone is not produced by 
teeds—they are called flue-stops, because the 
long body is empty, like a chimney or flue. 

These rich-loned flue-stops are called 
Joundation stops, and you must find them 
out when you make your first visit to the 
church organ for practice, unless you are pre- 
pared to make dismal noises which will 
frighten the mice inside and the bats outside 
the church. 


You will find some foundation stops on each 
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of the four manuals, but your early practice 
should be on the “ great organ,” or second 
from the bottom, for this is almost their uni- 
versal arrangement :— 

(Top) Solo. Swell. Great. Choir. 

These are practically four organs, built on 
identical principles, and only differing in the 
objects for which they are intended. The 
great organ is so named because it zs the 
greatest. It generally contains more stops 
than the others, and has to produce all the 
grand effects. 

The lowest row is called the choir organ, 
because it contains some delicately-voiced 
foundation-stops for the accompaniment of 
choir-singers, especially in solos. In ‘loud 
choruses the singers would generally be 
accompanied on the great organ. The choir 
organ, however, generally contains also one 
or two sweet stops for so/o use. 

The swell organ is so-called because the 
pipes belonging to it are all in a large box, 
with shutters in front opening like common 
venetian blinds ; when the shutters are opened 
by pressing down the swell pedal the volume 
of tone seems to “swell” out. 

The solo organ is rarely used for anything 
but actual solos, hence no attempt is made to 
give to it a due proportion of foundation-stops. 
It has generally one or two of this kind, but 
chiefly consists of reeds, sometimes on a very 
high pressure of wind, and very loud. 

On examining the stops belonging to the 
pedal-organ you will again find “ foundation” 
(open diapason, bourdon, violon, &c.). Only 
you will at once see that they are altogether 
one octave lower than the corresponding stops 
of the manuals; thus, the open diapason, &c., 
will be 16ft. (instead of 8ft.), and the principal 
and flutes 8ft. (instead of 4ft.), and if there is 
a “double” stop on the pedal-organ it will 


be of 32ft. (not 16ft.). The reason why the | 


pedal-organ is altogether an octave lower than 
the manuals is very simple and obvious ; it is 
this, the pedal-organ has a similar function to 
the double-basses and contrafagotti of an 
orchestra. 

You know, of course, that a double-bass is 
played an octave lower than the violoncello ; 
very similar is the arrangement of pedal-stops 
on the organ—the manual diapasons represent 
the unison pitch, and the 16ft. pedal-pipes when 
“coupled”” are practically our ‘ double- 
basses.” Double-basses in an orchestra are 
occasionally used without violoncellos; so, too, 
are the soft 16ft. foundation-stops of the 
pedal-organ used sometimes without having 
any unison-pitch (8ft.) coupled to them. The 
pedal-organ is therefore really a fifth organ, 
similarly constituted to the other four, but 
played by the feet instead of the hands. 


Draw out for your first practice the foundation- ‘ the next is put down, not only in all scale- 


stops of the great organ, of the swell-organ, 


and of the pedal-organ; draw the couplers | 


“swell to great” and “ great to pedals.” 
You have now learnt so much that you may 
take your seat at the keys. This isa much 
more important and difficult process than 
would be imagined. If you are too far back 


‘on the seat you will not be able to reach the 


fourth manual (solo), and you will certainly 
not be able to use the pedals at the extreme 
ends of the pedal-clavier; whereas, if you 
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are too near the edge of the seat, and. you 
reach suddenly up to the fourth row, you will 
inevitably come forward on to your nose, and 


have to seize the desk or stop-handles to avert 
an accident, and save yourself from being 


charged with pugilistic tendencies on reaching 
home. . 

A test of a proper method of sitting at an 
organ is ‘this :—Move your hands to each row 
of keys (without, however, touching the keys), 
and move your fect from end to end of the 
pedals without touching them. If you cando 
this without changing the position of the body 
you are properly seated. 


1 


You must have a book containing exercises. ‘ 


There are plenty to be had. I have myself 
written an organ “ Primer,” which I think is 
useful to beginners.* There are also excel- 
lent instruction books by Archer, Best, Glad- 
stone, Cooper, Steggall, andothers. 
Begin with your feet. Take some pedal 
exercises. Do not on any account Jook at 
your feet when playing. If you once start 
with this vicious habit you will never be able 
to shake it off, and, what is worse, you will 
never play the pedals with any sense of cer- 
tainty or with @ask. You cannot always find 
an opportunity of peeping at your feet when 
you wish to do so; composers are not so 
obliging as to construct their music with ap- 
propriate pauses for the purpose. The best 
method of learning the pedals is that described 
(on pp. 37-43) in my little ‘‘ Primer”; it had 
been traditionally handed down by the best 
teachers of the instrument, but I do not think 
it had ever before been printed. It consists 
in finding the position of the different keys of 
the pedals with the toes, just as a blind man 
does the position of the piano-keys with. his 
fingers. You can sce him gently touching the 
corners of the black keys so as to know where 


_ he is, and thus he is able to pounce upon any 


given note or chord without hesitation. So, 
too, by gently tapping the sides of the raised 


| keys (not ddack on the pedals) the feet can 


find for themselves any note required, and, 
what is better still, they become so clever in 
doing this without waiting to be’ told, that 
they form a habit of istinctively discovering 
their own whereabouts. Be careful not to 
use the weight of the leg when pedalling ; all 
force should be got from the swinging of the 
foot on a loose ankle-joint. Unless this ‘im- 
portant fact is understood rapid pedalling can 
never be attained. 

It will be found that the hands should not 
be. held in quite so horizontal a position as in 
pianoforte-playing. The touch of an organ is 
rather deeper than that of a piano; the back 
of the hand must therefore be slightly raised. 


| It is also absolutely necessary that one key 


' 
} 


should be allowed to return to its level before 


passages, but in all successions of chords. 
The neglect of this causes that unpleasant 
“smeary” effect which is unfortunately so 
commonly heard. The reason why this is 
necessary is to be found in the fact that unless 
one fallet closes the entrance of air before 
another gad/e¢ begins to admit air the two 
sounds will be overlapping, or, in other words, 


* It isa valuable and cheap buok, published by 
Novello.—Eprror. 


Me. 
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both pipes will be speaking at the same time. 
It often appears as if a good organist were 
raising the tips of his fingers unnecessarily 
high, but his object in so raising them will 
now be quite understood. 

Whether you are playing on loud stops or 
on soft stops, the fingers should always press 
the keys down with a firm, bright touch. In 


this respect the organ-touch differs entirely |' 


from that of the piano; for whereas on the 
latter the most delicate shades of expression 


are obtained by the variation of the force of ! 


touch, on the former no good effect is pro- 
duced by putting the keys down gently, but 
quite the reverse. 

One of the chief objects of practising exer- 
cises is to: obtain perfect independence of 
action between the two hands and between 
the hands and fect. Beginners always find 
their /ef¢ hands trying to move at the same 
time and in the same direction as their feet. 
It requires considerable practice to overcome 
this, but it must be done. 

On the organ, musical expression is obtained 


in many ways very different from the method’ 


used on the piano. The art of phrasing is of 
great importance on the piano, but it is even 
of greater importance on the organ; and it 
may be said generally that drvad effects can 
be more easily produced on the organ than 
more subtle details. You must have a know- 
ledge of the “unity” in the design of a fine 
work, and sketch out in your mind the best 
means of making each portion not only in- 
teresting in itself but properly contrasted to 
those surrounding it, and also part of a digni- 
fied and grand whole. 

If you practice in carnest you may test your 
progress by asking yourself, from time to time, 
the following questions :— 

(1) Is my touch quite firm and bright ? 

. (2) Are all the parts, especially the inner 
parts, of the music quite clear and well de- 
fined ? 

(3) Are my hands independent of each 
other, and is each hand separately quite 
mdependent of my feet ? 

(4) Am I playing with expression ? 

(5) Are my combinations of stops pleasing 
and judiciously selected ? and do I vary them 
sufficiently ? 

(6) Am Tin the habit of spoiling the time 
and rhythm of the music when altering my 
combination of stops ? 

In conclusion, do not play the organ as if 
it were your master, and you had to consult 
its wishes at every turn. Remember that the 
three things required to form a good organist 
are these—skill in fingers and feet, good taste 
and feeling in the heart, sound judgment in 
the head. 


OUR COOKERY CLASS. 
VI.—Tux: GRIDIRON. 


HERE is no more 
excellent way of 
cooking small 
things than broil- 
ing them. There 


advantages con- 
nected with broil- 
. ing. Itis quickly 
done, makes meat 
_ or fish tasty, and 
it preserves the 
goodness of the 
meat. When it 
is well done it is 
always approved, 
and it is once understood it is 
not at all difficult. The only thing that we 


when 


are all sorts of. 


need make up our minds to about it is, that - 


while it is going on it must be looked after 
and cared for. We may put meat in the oven 
or hang it on the spit, or place it in a sauce- 
pan and leave it for awhile; but if we tried to 

_attend to any other business while engaged 
with the gridiron, most woeful would be the 
result. 

Therefore, if you have made up your minds 
to broil anything (and there is no greater deli- 
cacy than a well-broiled chop or steak), deter- 
mine that you will give your exclusive atten- 
tion to it during the ten or twelve minutes 
that it is on the fire. 

And in order that you may do this you 
must think about all the outside details before- 
hand. ‘The first of these is the meat: Small 
portions of food arc reserved for broiling, and 
as the method adopted for one thing calls 
for knowledge that is useful with all, I will 
take a steak as a sample of what is to be 
done. There are various kinds of beef-steak, 
but the best.kinds of all for broiling are ramp- 
steak and fillet-steak; and of these, in my 
opinion, rump-steak is to be preferred. Fillet- 


steak is exceedingly tender, but it does not 


contain quite as much flavour as rump-steak. 
The beef should have been well kept, and the 
steak should be freshly cut from it. If it is cut 
some hours before it is wanted, some of the 
gravy will run from it. Also, it should be 
cut an inch, or very nearly an inch, thick. I 
daresay there will be a little difficulty in getting 
the butcher to cut it of an equal thickness all 
the way along. If he is simply ordered to do 
it he won’t do it; but if you go and stand by 
him while he cuts it off, and impress what you 

_ want upon him, you will very likely get it. 
But supposing—and it is always well to be 
prepared for all sorts of ‘ supposings ’—the 
weather is frosty and the meat is frozen; then 
we must be careful to put our steak into a 
warm kitchen for an hour or two, that it may 
thaw before it is cooked. If it were cooked 
as it is it would most certainly be tough. 

The next consideration is the fire. This 
must be perfectly clear, bright, and red; and 
in order that it may be so it must be made in 
good time, so that the coal may have time to 
get hot throughout, and not be smoky and 
throwing out little jets of gassy flame. Broil- 

| ing could not be satisfactorily done with a fre 


often without doing either. 


og eee a 


that had been lately mended, and had only 
black smoky coal on the top. The best fire 
for the purpose is either a coal fire that has 
burnt low or a fire that was made up with 
cinders free from dust. : 

Then there are the ‘gridirons, for there 
should be two gridirons in every kitchen, one 
for meat and one for fish; indeed, it would be 
an advantage if three gridirons were provided, 
and one of them kept especially for bloaters, 
which are so strongly flavoured that they 
generally Ieave their odour behind them, 
There are various kinds-of gridirons. The 
ordinary thick iron ones answer very well 
indeed for ordinary purposes, though there is 
a superior kind with fluted bars, by means of 
which a good deal of the gravy that would 
otherwise be wasted is saved. 

Very much more important, however, than: 
the kind of gridiron is its cleanliness. Perhaps. 
you will say, ‘*Oh, cleanliness; of course, 
everything we use is cleaz. That goes with-- 
out saying.” It does, and, I-am atraid, very 
At any rate, I 
don’t think there is a gridiron now in usc that 
I should like to use without giving it a little 
additional rub beforehand. Meat comes 
into direct contact with the bars of a gridiron.. 
When we fry anything the meat is covered 
with the fat; when we boil anything it is 
surrounded by water; when we roast or bake 
anything it is basted with dripping; but there 
is nothing between it and the gridiron, and if 
the latter is left at all dusty or grimy, both 
the food and those who partake of it get the 
benefit thereof. ‘This is why it is desirable to 
have a distinct gridiron for fish.  Beef-steal 
a /a bloater is not agreeable. 


Therefore, let a gridiron be well cleaned as 
soon as it is done with, that is, washed 
thoroughly all over with hot water, soda, and 
alittle sand; no soap. If the bars are bright, 
to begin with, they should be kept so by being 
rubbed with scouring paper. Take particular 
care to rub in and between the bars; and 
when it is quite clean hang the gridiron in 
some airy place where it will be free from 
dust. Before using it make it hot, and wipe 
it well with a piece of clean paper; then make 
it hot again, rub it with clean mutton suet tc 
prevent the meat sticking -to the bars, and it 
is ready. As it is very important that the 
meat should be taken straight from the fire to. 
the table, we must be quite sure, before we 
lay the meat on the gridiron, that everything. 
is quite ready for it, and that the cloth is laid,. 
the dish and plates quite hot, and everything 
likely to be wanted provided. If, when the 
steak is done, we have to spend a minute 
looking for the salt here and two more making 
the dishes hot there, our broil will not be 
perfection, and, of course, nothing less will 
satisfy us. The French always season the 
steak with pepper and salt, and brush it over 
with oil before broiling it, and the plan, though 
unusual in English kitchens, is to be recom- 
mended.- he gridiron should be placed 
slanting to begin with, and should be about 
two inches above the fire. It is our object to 
surround the meat as soon as possible with a 
brown coat that will keep in the juice, and 
therefore we expose it to a fierce heat at 
first, As time goes on we may raise it to the 


ee 
height of about five inches. And, above all, we 
must remember to tum the steak every two 
minutes till it is done. : 

‘The French are, as a rule, so much clevercr 
than we in cookery, that when we do have the 
advantage of them I think we, may be par- 
doned if we. make the most of it; and this 
js such an opportunity. They make it a 
practice to turn the steak only-once; we turn 
it continually, and our way is the more suc- 
cessful of the two as well as the more-reason- 
able, because, by being continually turned, the 
inside of the meat is cooked gently, and so is 
made tender. Sometimes the steak is turned 
every minute, instead of every two minutes, 
and then it needs to be cooked a little 
longer. 

Tshould hope that no one who.had read 
these papers, and I am sure no one who 
had tried’ to carry them into practice at 
all, would think of putting a fork into the 
meat in order to turn it. 
seen that almost the chief object in cooking is 
to keep in the juices, and, of course, if a fork 
were thrust into the Jean the gravy would 
escape through the holes made by the fork. 
Steak-tongs are frequently used to turn meat 


« 


on the gridiron; but even with them care , 


should be taken not to squecze the meat. 
spoon and a knife will help us to turn the 
teak as well as anything, the flat side of the 
knife being used. If a fork is used, it should 
be placed in the fat or skin of the meat. 


TI said that the gridiron should be held slant- 


wise over the fire, and the object of this is ! 


that the fat which drops from the meat should 
tun downwards instead of dropping into 
the fire, where it would be likely to make a 
smoky flare. This flare is not entirely objection- 
able, because it helps to harden the outside of 
the meat. 
much of it, the gridiron should be lifted up 
for a minute and a little salt sprinkled upon 
the coal, and this will do 
to get rid of the blaze. 


As to the time that a steak will take to 
broil, it is impossible to speak exactly. If the 
steak were an inch thick, and the fire fierce 
and clear, and the gridiron were placed from 
two to five inches above the embers, and the 
steak. were turned every two minutes, perhaps 
it would be safe to say it would take about 
twelve minutes. 
decide this for a certainty, and there are 
details which must cause variation. What is 
wanted is that the steak should look a very 
dark brown, almost black, outside, and a deep 
red, not blue, within. If when pressed the 
meat feels perfectly firm without being hard, it 
is most likely done. All that now remains is 
to raise the steak from the gridiron for a 
minute to Jet the fat drop from it, put it ona 
hot dish, and send it to table hot. It will be 
a dish fit for a king. | 
Broiling is sometimes carried on before, 
instead of over, a fire. The arrangement ‘is 
n¢cessary because with some closed ranges it 
cannot be done any other way. The same 
Precautions need to be observed in the one 
case as in the other. ; 

And now we have gone through the five 
Principal processes of cookery. I have 
ttied to describe them to you clearly, and 


re 


as much as anything | 
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If, however, there should be too 


But experience alone can | 


I hope I have succeeded in showing you 


_ not only that we should do so‘and so, but why 


we should do it.’ A little later I hope to go 
farther into detail on the subject, and to give 
one or two particulars as to the cooking of 


various dishes. In all of them, however, we’ 


must remember to carry out these useful 
general principles. If any departure from 
them is desirable, thete is a reason for. the 
change, and it will. be well worth our while to 
find out what this is. 
There is a good deal-of tall at the present 
time about the higher education of women, 
and girls now pursue studies that would never 
have been dreamt of twenty-five years ago. 
Tam very glad of it. I hope the result will 
be that they will do their work in the world 
better than their mothers and grandmothers 
have done before them. Judging by those 


of my own acquaintance, I believe that the | 
, girls‘of to-day are carnest in purpose and | 
Jt will have been ' 


wish to make the most of their opportunities. 
But amongst these other studies I do hope 
they will take an interest in, and endeavour to 
obtain a knowledge of, cookery and needle- 
work, Latin and mathematics may strengthen 
their minds, and enable them to take broader 


views of things, and so make them intelligent | 


companions and friends; but cookery. and | 
; needlework will teach them to do a woman’s 


special work; which is to provide for the 
comforts of everyday life and thus to render 
home happy. PHILLIS BROWNE, 


WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER X. 
‘NlIS VERY YOUNG LADY HERSEL¥!”’ 


T’S an ill wind that 
blows nobody any 
good,’ exclaimed a 
bright, joyous voice 
one splendid golden 
day in September. The 
speaker stood at the open 
door of a pretty Welsh 
cottage, before which a 
comfortable hired. carriage 


‘ was drawn up, and which was now be- 


ing made still more luxurious by being 
stuffed with a pile of pillows. 

‘Biddy, Betty, Sukey—-what’s your 
name-—you really need-not rob any more 
of the beds, thank you,”’ exclaimed the 
same voice a minute later. ‘The 
country-folks will take us for a travelling 
bedding warchouse.”’ , 

- The servant girl giggled and ran away 
to the kitchen to confide to her fellow- 
servant that ‘‘that Miss Crofton was 
the very nicest, funniest young lady that 
ever lived, and she wouldn’t mind what 
she did for her, not if it was to be even 
being a door-mat for her to rub her dear 
ducks of little embroidered slippers on.’’ 
‘© An she-have picked up wonderful, 


too, sin she’ve bin here; an all of 
them,’’ said the other. And she spoke 
the truth. 


The fact of the matter was, although 
Dorothy Gilbank and Kathleen Crofton 
were rescued from the cave alive, and 
even conscious, the hour of terrible sus- 


| pense and the awful nearness of death, 
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combined with the chill of their soaked 
garments, had affected them both: far. 
more seriously than at first appeared, or. 
than they themselves imagined. The 
doctor, who was once more called in to” 
Dorothy’s ankle, shook his head gravely 
over both the girls, and, in spite of his 
efforts to stave off illness, before.twenty- 
four hours had passed over their heads 
they were both prostrate with fever. 

Mrs. Gilbank was in an agony, as 
much on her friend’s account as:on.her. 
child’s, and, of.course, at once sent news. 
of the state of affairs to Mrs. Crofton, who’ 
came over by-the next steamer to help. 
nurse the invalids. Her first care was 
to soothe Mrs. Gilbank by the assurance : 
that she had never expected that she- 
would accompany the girls in their ex:: 
peditions, and that from ten years of age 
Kathleen had had perfect liberty to get 
into scrapes and: out of them, and it 
would be no use at all for anyone to. 
attempt taking care of her now. 

“She is high-principled, upright, and. 
honourable, my dear Mrs. Gilbank, and 
with that knowledge 1 must be content, 
for it would be utterly imposssible to tic 
a girl like Kathleen to one’s apron-: 
string. It was because I knew that you. 
trusted your own daughters that | asked: 
you to haye mine with you. I should 
neyer have dreamt of trying the hazardous 
experiment of sending her to anyone very 
strict and formal.”’ 

This speech was almost the first, and 
quite the last, that was spoken on the 
matter as regarded -that aspect of it, 
and then the two mothers, with Angela. 
for a very clever and ready assistant, 
set to work vigorously to nurse their 
daughters back to health, and as soon 
as the cure was partly accomplished, 
carried them off to another part of 
Wales to effect its completion, Mrs. 
Crofton’s deep purse supplying all need- 
ful funds for the very much prolonged 
and extended tour. A second change 
of neighbourhood had’ been effected. 
about a week before Kathleen stood at 
the cottage-door remonstrating against 
the pile of pillows intended for the 
comfort of herself and Dorothy during 
a morning’s excursion to an old ruin 
about eight miles distant, described in 
glowing terms in the guide-book. 

Be quick,’’ called Kathleen again, 
looking back into the cottage. ‘* The 
cream will be off the morning before we 
start if you lose any more time.” 

‘You impatient child,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Crofton, just then appearing with 
Dorothy. ‘‘ You restless girl, the clock 
on your favourite little old stone church 
has not yet struck ten. It is fully early 
for inyalids to be abroad.” 

‘“‘And to quote your own'remark,”’ said. 
Angela, ‘which [ heard you addressing’ 
five minutes ago to no one in particular, 
perhaps the horses, say, with reference 
to a little delay, ‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.’” 

‘Did Kathleen use that proverb about 
us?’’ asked Dorothy, smiling; ‘“because 
if so, I consider it singularly inappro- 
priate, for it was the same wind in this 
case that has been both good and bad to 
the same people.”’ 

With a bound Kathleen was in the 


i carriage, and standing on the seat oppo- 
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site Dolly. ‘An’ is it on the taihl of 
me coaht that ye’d want to treahd, 
ma’am ?”? 

She made a little leap as she asked 
the question, and the horses started 
forward. ‘‘Ah! troth, then,’’ she ex- 
claimed, as she luckily tumbled forward 
in a heap into the carriage instead of 
backwards, ‘‘troth, then, andifthe clever 
bastes don’t understand Oirish. Arrah, 
thin, dhroiver, an it’s yerself that may 
go on now.”’ 

Dorothy Gilbank looked at her friend 
with her sweet, wondering eyes. 


her comprehension. It bewildered her 
almost painfully to remember that the 
same girl now talking with the merry 
impudence and freedom of a boy to the 
alternately staring and grinning driver 
was the one who had spoken such tender 
words of comforting trust in the ever- 
lasting love, such noble words of stead- 
fast Christian faith, when death had al- 
ready laid his chill hand upon them. The 
puzzle was quite beyond the unravelling 
of little innocent Dolly. Had she been 
but a little less truly religious, and a 
little more superstitious, she would have 
had more than her present dim shadow 
of an idea that Kathleen was a sc ct of 
Undine, or, possibly, a Peri, still ¢ »1bt- 


meg whether to accept the solemni y ofa | 
s y 


soul or to enjoy the careless me? in ent 
of a bodily existence. 

Dorothy was not the only one whose 
mind was sometimes disturbed by these 
fantastic fancies. On the same morning 
on which the party of ladies started on 
their pleasant expedition to the exquisitely 
situated old Druidical remains, a young 
man sat sketching in a little cottage 
built in the midst of the same beautiful 
scenery. Half-a-dozen or so of slight 
sketches lay on a table beside his easel, 
on which stood a stretched and prepared 
canvas, as yet free from even an outline. 

The sketches were all done in coloured 
chalks, and with the light free touch of 
evident genius. The subject of all was 
the same. <A female figure, tall and 
very graceful, with a fair face, broad, 
low forehead, large dark eyes, and wavy 
masses of red gold hair. But no one face 
or figure conveyed the same impression. 
From one of the sketches an observer 
would have turned with a shudder. The 
expression was almost malignantly 
impish. The expression of another was 
that of the most lofty heroism. One or 
tworepresented human beings, the others 
were all more or less ethereal, scarcely 
more substantial than the foam from 
which they were rising, or as in one case, 
into which the figure was dissolving. 

The artist had long thought the sub- 
ject of Hildebrand and Undine one on 
which he should like to try his skill, but 
until a couple of months ago he had 
never met with a model that at all came 
up to his idea of what an Undine 
should be. For Hildebrand the vain 
fellow felt in no difficulty. He would sit 
for the knight’s portrait himself. It may 
be confessed that very few Undines would 
have objected to his doing so. He was 
more than handsome enough to please 
mast tastes, and, besides this, he was so 
strong in mind and body, he looked 
it. He was almost as capable of holding 


The | 
many-sided character was utterlybeyond | 


aa Sar 


back any average man from committing | to laughter as she caught sight of her 
suicide over the side of a mountain as | companions still sitting in the carriage 


of snatching back a girlfrom that danger. 


as she had left them. ‘‘ Did you stay 


Nevertheless, strong as he was, and | there to be in readiness to fly in case I 


cool and courageous, the day was to | were swallowed up by a hobgoblin? 


come when the young artist would owe ; 
his preservation from a far more ghastly | make haste and come in here; I have 


death to the original of those half 
fanciful sketches, in the drawing of which 
he had lately passed away many a 
thoughtful hour in the intervals of out-of- 
door work. 

This morning he had spent very much 
more time within four walls than usual, 
and the malignant-looking water-nymph 
was the result. He flung back his head 
with a little scornful laugh, and contem- 
plated it. 

‘« Really,’ he muttered, ‘‘ that is very 
much as she looked while I held her 
clutched in my arms that foggy day on 
the edge of the precipice, till she raised 
her eyes and saw what I looked like. I 
verily believe her fierceness of anger and 
fear together were equal to hurling us 
both over the edge if she could have 
managed it. What a contrast to the 
lovely little wood-nymph, her friend ! 
The one a sweet, quiet, English girl, the 
other, brilliant, splendid, glorious even 
on occasion, but—humph—uncanny! 
Well, I’ve had enough of her to-day. 
Vl go out.”’ 

The object of his sketches and cogita- 
tions looked anything but uncanny as 
she sat throned on her share of the 
pillows in the carriage instead of leaning 
back against them as was intended. 
Her bright resolute spirit fought sturdily 
against invalidism. Just now she was 
tossing over the biscuits in a bag she 
had pulled out of the luncheon basket. 
She was searching for dainty ones to 
tempt Dorothy. 


An hour later the carriage drew up | 


at alittle cottage within five minutes’ 
walk of the ruins, and the driver informed 
the ladies that they would have to make 
the remainder of their expedition on foot, 
as the road was not passable for car- 
riages any further. 

‘«Troth, then, an it’s yourself is the 
wise man intoirely,”’ exclaimed Kathleen, 
before the man’s explanation was fairly 
ended. ‘‘I was joost goin to tell ye to 
stop till I’d make an exploration of yon 
swate little bit of a home.’’ 

And so saying the young lady opened 
the carriagé-door before the man could 
get round to do it for her, sprang out, 
and marched with stately steps up to 
the cottage entrance. 

‘‘ Kathleen, Kathleen, child, what are 
you about?’’ cried Mrs. Crofton. 
‘* That is not the way to the ruins.’’ 


“« No, mamma,’’ answered Miss Kath- 
leen, demurely, ‘‘I know. But I am 
going to ask which is; at least, if there 
is any other road than this valley of 
stones, which looks as if it would agree 
better with shoemakers than with Dolly’s 
strength. Besides,’’ she added in a 
laughing aside as she lifted the latch of 
the door, ‘‘ I want to see the inside of a 
veritable Welsh cabin, and this is a 
oe ae opportunity to gratify my 
wish,”’ 

She had scarcely entered when she 


flew back to the entrance in a state of | being so rough with you. 


But 


never mind answering just now. Do 


found our artist. Itis capital. Come, 


| mamma; be quick, Dolly.” 


No second bidding was needed by any 
of the party, and the feelings of relief 
and disappointment were about equal 
when it was discovered that Kathleen’s 
find was a partial one. Dolly decidedly 
felt a tinge of disappointment when her 
friend introduced her to the artist’s 
sketches instead of to the artist, but Mrs. 
Crofton felt as decidedly relieved to 
learn that her wild Irish girl’s exclama- 
tion had not been made in the hearing 
of the gentleman himself. Angela and 
Mrs. Gilbank were too much occupied 
—-the one with the pictures, and the 
other with bewilderment at finding her- 
self in a stranger’s room without leave 
or licence—to have place for any other 
feelings at all. Suddenly even Kathleen 
herself was startled. She had been 
bending low over the malignant-faced 
sketch and writing some words on the 
margin with a mischievous sparkle in 
her eyes. But the sketch was pushed 
away, and the pencil rolled noisily on 
the floor as footsteps outside were quickly 
followed by an indignant, high-pitched 
voice exclaiming at the inner door of the 
apartment— 

‘‘Hout-tout! and who’d be having 
the busin’ 3s, I’d be free to ask, to dare 
put foot no Mr. Wynch’s room, and he 
out, an [ not in to give leave? We 
have m English locks about here, but 
we ha’ Jelsh manners, I’d ha’ ye to 
know, lc Jdies, and we like other folks to 
have them too.”’ 

“JT am truly very sorry. Please 
forgive us,’’ began Mrs. Gilbank and 
Mrs. Crofton, trying to stem the angry 
woman’s wrath. But their attempted 
apologies added fuel to the fire. The 
only fitting apology that they could pos- 
sibly make, according to the landlady’s 
ideas, was to turn and fly from the place 
they had so unlawfully invaded. She 
looked ready to fall upon them and beat 
them out with her huge mop. 

At this critical stage in the affairs 
Kathleen recovered her self-possession, 
and coming from behind the easel which 
had hitherto partially concealed her, she 
stepped forward with calm dignity, and 
presented herself before the Welsh- 
woman’s staring eyes. The torrent of 
passionate words died upon her lips, and 
at last, without heeding what Kathleen 
was saying to her in the most musical 
tones of her sweet Irish voice, she cjacu- 
lated— : : 

‘« Aye, then, and indeed, ye are as like 
as two peas ; only that to my eyes ye arc 
the goodlier of the two, an I’ve thought 
all these weeks past as it must be the 
picture as were that. I’ll not be won- 
dering any mote, ladies, that Mr. Wynch 
does naught the day long, since he's 
been here this last time, but paint his 
young lady’s face. And it’s I that 
humbly beg your pardon, ladies, for 
He'll be glad 


| great excitement. Eagerness gave way | enough to think that his young lady 
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should have come to visit him.——Hey, t 


then! but she’s gone!”’ ° 

And so, indeed, she had. With flam- 
ing cheeks and blazing eyes Kathleen 
Crofton had momentarily cowered be- 
fore the Welshwoman’s last words as 
though she had been struck, and then 
she turned and fled out of the cot- 
tage. When her friends followed her 
they saw her already far on towards the 
ruins, flying along as though a mad 
dog were at her heels, or rather some- 
thing far worse than that. Had a mad 
dog been pursuing her the possibility is 
that she would have turned and con- 
fronted it with the brave spirit that made 
her ever ready to face danger. But, 
bold and brave, and saucily independent 
as Kathleen was, deep in her heart was 
the sweet, pure womanliness that made 
her revolt with acute pain from the 
thought of any man being able to accuse 
her of unwomanliness. 

“¢ That this man, of all others, should 
be able to flatter himself with the notion 
that I entered his home knowing that 
itwas his! Oh! it is horrible!’’ mut- 
tered Kathleen, pausing a moment in 
her hurried walk to stamp her foot in 
angry impatience on the stony ground. 
‘Yes, it is horrible,’’ she repeated ; and 
that talkative Welshwoman is horrible, 
and her cottage, and the sketches, and 
—and—the man himself—at least-—-—"' 
and her face began to soften again, and 
her feet to move more slowly—‘‘ at least, 
he will be horrible if he is vain enough 
and idiot enough to suppose that I had 
discovered that he lived there, and that 
I came there because I had done so. If 
I should ever find out that he “ad been 
so stupid he had better take care——”’ 

‘Take care, madam, you'll tumble 
into the old well if you don’t look out,” 
exclaimed a voice above her, in startling 
echo to her interrupted thoughts. 

Kathleen moved hastily back from 
the brink of the weed-concealed old well, 
and then looked upwards. She and the 
owner of the voice stared at each 
other for a few moments, and then sur- 
prised themselves and each other by 


mutually breaking into a ringing peal of 
laughter. 

‘“*Really—I beg your pardon—but 
really, young lady, [ might have guessed 
it was you preparing to make that 
plunge. I begin to believe that your 
hours and your hair-breadth escapes 
must be of the same number,”’ said the 
laugher, seated up amongst the ruins. 
Then he swung himself down, and came 
up to Kathleen with something of the 
freedom of an old acquaintance. 

‘‘Are your companions in there 
already?’’ he asked, laughing again, 
and pointing down the well; ‘‘ or are they 
only waiting to follow your lead ?”’ 

*“You had better ask them them- 
selves,” said Kathleen, ‘‘for there they 
come, and, as you see, no longer under 
what you choose to consider such unsafe 
leadership.’’ 

Then she stopped speaking, with a 
sudden look of recollection rushing 
into her face, and coloured deeply, 


and for the space of perhaps fifteen | 


seconds stood shy and embarrassed, 
and looking more the artist’s ideal 
of a young lady than he had yet seen 
her. But he 
had scarcely 
time to honour 
her with his un- ; 
spoken appro- 
val than she 
evinced herself 
once more un- 
worthy of his 


kind of nega- & 

tive commen- & 

dation. ist 
Unexpectedly 


tumbling _her- 
self down in a 
comfortable , = 
heap on_ the 


ws 


_ 


| well, she picked up some fragments of 
brick and stone lying at her feet, and 
calmly dropping them one by one down 
the opening, she said with a quiet drawl— 

‘The stupid old woman at the cottage 
down below supposes we are friends of 
yours because we happened to step in 
there to ask if there were no smoother 
road than this to the ruins. We had little 
notion, as you are aware, that you lived 
there. Had you expected to be found 
out it is to be hoped that you would have 
been a little more careful how you left all 
those sketches about. I was not aware 
before that gentlemen considered ladies’ 
faces public property, to be libelled ac- 
cording to choice, and then the copies 
left about for any chance passers-by to 
stare at.” 

The listener frowned, and bit his lips. 
almost till the blood came, at the sting~- 
ing words which were so ingeniously 
| sharpened by the tone in which they 
were spoken. At the same time he 
commanded himself sufficiently to ac-~ 
cept the accusation at least outwardly, 


; and she had scarcely finished speaking: 
t ’ 


before he replied, shortly— 


‘‘CALMLY DROPPING THEM DOWN ONE BY ONE,” 
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“‘T beg your pardon f-r having offended 
you.” 
The next moment, however, he added, 
haughtily— 

‘‘ But perhaps you will permit me to 
add that [ scarcely think I am over vain 
in declaring that many of your sex would 
have regarded my memory of their faces 
rather as a compliment than a matter 
calling for rebuke.”’ 

“Ah!” said Kathleen, coolly, getting 
up from her seat again, ‘poor sillies-— 
lye no doubt they would. Mother, dear,” 
turning to the others who had at length 
come up with her, ‘‘mother, and Mrs. 
Gilbank, this is the gentleman who was 
good enough to help us that day we got 
Jost in the mountain fog.”’ 

‘“Tohelpus! Tosaveourlivesyoumean, 
Kathy,’’ said Dorothy, in tones of gentle 
remonstrance, and raising soft brown 
eyes full of gratitude to the young man, 
who felt more convinced than before that 
‘she was the very type of what an Eng- 
lish girl should be, and the most perfect 
‘sort of a girl which an Englishman could 
make his wife. 

Meantime Angela’s shrewd young 
eyes took furtively searching glances at 
her sister, her friend, and the stranger, 
-and she began to feel puzzled. The 
young maiden was a not uncommon mix- 
ture of common sense and romance, and 
the sketches at the cottage had filled her 
_good-tempered young head with delighted 
visions of future happiness for her be- 
loved Kathleen, and now, a quarter-of- 
-an-hour later, the maker of those 
sketches was gazing with unfeigned 
pleasure at Dolly, and ‘Kathleen was 
‘digging up fern roots with as much ap- 
pearance of concentrated interest as 
if there were no handsome man, 


| half-way trysting-place. 


‘who had taken the trouble. to draw a | 


dozen likenesses of her, within a hundred 
miles. -Angie was greatly puzzled. One 
-of the subjects of her wonderment was 
puzzled also when Mrs. Crofton, after a 
keen examination of his face, stepped, 
upto him, and holding out her hand, said 
smiling— gate 

' “How do-you do, Mr.. Wynch, and 


her friend best. But his triumph didnot. 


last long. Kathleen caught the gleam 


in his eyes, and drawing herself’ up’ 


proudly she ‘scarcely waited for -her 
mother’s reply before she separated her- 
self from the rest of the party, and carried 
-out all her explorations: alone, carefully 
avoiding whatever might. afford any 
excuse for offers of ‘assistance. She 
was determined to contradict beforehand 
anything that that Welsh landlady might 
say derogatory to her dignity. And as, 
each day, she learnt to care for the 
young artist more and more, so each 


| 
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day she laid stronger chains of restraint 
upon herself lest he should read her 
secret. 

The following three weeks were weeks 
of serious trial to the impulsive Irish girl. 
The fact, once established beyond all 
doubt, that the young man’s father and 
Mrs. Crofton had been most intimate 
friends in the days when the present 
grave and portly dean was the exact 
counterpart of what his son was now, 
Cyril Wynch was forthwith adopted into 
the circle of happy companions with 
mutual satisfaction to all parties. Every 
day, until the party separated on the 
1st of October, Cyril either walked over 
to the cottage, or met the ladies at some 
Dorothy Gil- 
bank grew rapidly bright- eyed and. 
blooming, and thé artist alternately 
feasted his eyes with the glorious, spark- 
ling beauty of Kathleen Crofton and the 
gentle, restful loveliness of Dolly. But 
he showed quite as much outward liking 
for young Angela as for either of her 
seniors, and betore the two mothers 
thought of growing anxious the time for 


| parting arrived, and they carried their 


daughters back to their own homes, 


| little thinking that they were no longer 


quite the careless, merry - hearted 

maidens they had been when first they 

sought adventure and childlike excite- 

ment amidst \Velsh mistsand mountains. 
( Zo be continued.) 


FRAGMENTS 
oF 
MATERIAL. 


eee, HE Dowager Lady 
ASC Barrow wrote a 
useful little book 
some years ago, 
under the quaint 
title of “Odds and 
Ends.” The pur- 
port of the book 


motto on the title- 
page, “Gather up 


The hints areclassed 


under various heads, as follow :—Fragments 


of time, of material, of food, of money, anc 


of knowledge ; the latter head including valu- 


nities for moral and religious improvement. 
Lady Barrow is pleased to.express her 


warm approval of THE GiRL’s OWN Papre, | 
and on seeing the article in a recent number | 


about “Clothing for the Poor,” thinks 
that some of the things she . had _ herself 


; seen and done might be useful as an idea to 
i 


‘others. We have pleasure in extracting from 
‘@Qdds and Ends” (published by Partridge 
and Co.) the section relating to fragments of 
material:— > .- 

* A very old woman, who was bedridden 
and feeble, had not Jost her desire and power 
of industry, and having begged and carefully 
laid up small pieces of cuttings of linen, sewed 
them all neatly together of all shapes till she 
got enough to make good strong serviceable 
pockets. ‘These pockets would wear double 
the time of those made of the usual material, 
being so strong, from the quantity of pieces 
firmly sewed together. 

«A Jady used to keep the small strips of 
calico after cutting out garments, and employ 


may be seen in the | 


the fragments, that | 
nothing be lost.” | 


| 
| 


little children to hem both sides, and then 


' sew them together firmly, which were then 


doubled, and cut into stays for babies, and 
bound round .with the same material joined 
together. This employs little children, teach- 
ing them to work, and at the same time pro- 
duces a useful article for wear. s 
‘‘The broad list from flannel is now made 


, useful for many purposes, but the narrow is 


| able suggestions as to the use of opportu- . 


| and respectable. 


often thrown away. It can, however, be 
knitted with large pins into strips, which, 


' when sewed strongly together, will make a 


most comfortable nig for the ‘feet, and is of 
much wse to poor -aged people, who suffer 
from the cold. 

“ Another warm rug was made by a poor 
woman by sewing odds and ends of all de- 
scriptions, bits of silk, print, cloth, ribbon, 
flannel—in short, anything, on to an old piece 
of bed-sacking ; it was then lined and fringed 
with worsted fringe, and looked so handsome 
that she sold it fora sovereign. The picces 
were what is called puckered on, ‘very thickly 
together. 

“‘The odds and ends of wools or worsteds 
can be knotted together, and crochetted in 
strips, and sewed together to make warm 
quilts for the poor. The knots are all turned 
inside, and make the quilt warm. Seven 
large quilts have been made by a lady from 
these remnants, begged from her friends. 

«« A very poor woman used to collect pieces 
of coloured print; these she used to take 
home and wash out, and when she had a suf- 
ficient quantity she sewed them together for 
a patchwork quill, which looked quite tidy 


“Old worsted furniture fringe will unravel, 
and can be knitted into warm neck-handker- 
chiefs for old people’s winter wear, and are 
much liked by them. 

“Nice warm chair cushions and footstools 
can be made for the use of the aged poor by 
using up old material of any kind—old gauze 
dresses, which would do for nothing else ; 
these are cut into strips, and plaited together 
in a plait of three, and then sewn together, 
and lined with coarse baize or old pieces of 
carpet. 


VARIETIES. 


BripaL Hymns.—At the recent marriage 
of the Princess l'redericva of Hanover, at the 
Royal Chapel at Windsor, the following 
hymns were sung by the choir :— 

Oh blest the house, whate’er befall, 
Where Jesus Christ is all in all; 

Yea, if He were not dwelling there, 
low poor and dark and void it were. 
Oh blest that house where faith ye tind, 
And all within have set their mind 

‘lo trust their God and serve Him still, 


| And do in all His holy will. 


Blest such a house ; it prospers well; 
In peace and joy the parents dwell ; 
And in their children’s lot is shown 
How richly God can bless His own. 


Then here will I and mine to-day 

A solemn covenant make, and say— 
Though all the world forsake Thy word, 

I and my house will serve the Lord.—-Amen. 


C.C. LL. von Pfeil, 1535 


May God be mercilul to both, 

And give His light to guide their way ; 
His blessing be upon them both, 

Their love increasing day by day. 


So shall no shade of sorrow cloud 
The sunshine of their youthful home, 
But happiness, in endless round, 
Shall compass all their life to come.—Amcn. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
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Know ence Serxer.—We think 
underclothing too hot, and light merino far 
preferable. The word ‘‘crewel” means a two 
threaded worsted. You may purchase traced 
designs for braiding if youlike. —- 

Erra M.—For inexpensive articles fora bazaar sce 
“My Work Basket.” 

ExLra.—What are called “ Balaclava Caps,” were 
made by knotting the corners ofa pocket handker- 
chief together, . : 

Crosuy.—We presume the reference you make is to 
No. 13, as there is a crochet round in that number 
perhaps rather difficult to work... We are always 
pleased to give every information possible, and in 
this case think it ‘may be easier to fasten off the 
cotton when the 4th row is finished, and commence 
each of the following rows separately. Instead of 
working the 5th, 6th, and 7th rows as directed, work 
as follows, which will produce the’ same effect. 
Commence in the, middle of the 6th chain in last 
row. Make 68 chain stitches, return into the 4th, 
g chain, return into the samé—z. chain, return into 
the next, 6 chain as at the beginning of the row, 
and repeat until the row is finished. Then work 
the 8th row, beginning at the middle of the centre 
loop in last row, work ro chain and one single into 
the next centro chain of-last row,. and repeat, 
Work the oth, roth, and 11th rows as described, 
next work 12 chain, return into the 6th stitch, 6 


TRANSPOSITION. you will find knitted 


‘Two vowels and two consonants will spell 

‘The cause of all earth’s griefs and sorrows 
well. 

Now change them quick, and in a little space. 

You will find a cover for a lady’s face. 

Change them again, and you will have the 
name 

Of priestly race of high and ancient fame, 

Another change, you’ll find. without distress 

A word that hate and loathing will express. 

One other change remains, if you'll persist, 

You'll find its counterpart is to exist. 


ANSWERS TO BuRIED Towns (p. 309). 
‘Carlisle.- Maynooth. Cardiff. Derby. Ayr. 
Bath. | ae 
ANSWER TO DouBLE ACRosTIC (p. 303.) 

B ROADSTAIR S 
Rom EO 
ILLUMENAU 


ie ame amie chain return into the same, repeat this three times 
THRUSH more, which will make the 5 loops at the edge,— 
O D E 3 chain and join to the Centre of next chain in last 
LONDONDERRY row, 6 chain and join to the following centre, and 


repeat. ‘This will complete the round. There will 
be descriptions for crochet antimacassars from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hannau.—We could not make you understand a 
method of folding a dinner-napkin in an ornamental 
way, unless we give diagrams. This we might 
do in an article later on. 

Parriz.—vo play well on any instrument demands 
time, care, and patience. ‘ Rome was not built in 
aday.”’ Krom your composition and writing you 
must be quite a little girl, and cannot expect to 
“play the piano off,” as you express it, for some 
years tocome. If you wish to cure nervousness, 
try to forget yourself and what people think of your 
performance, and accustom yourself to play your 
tunes whenever anyone asks you todo so, and read 
carefully Madame Arabella Goddard’s excellent 
paper in No. 11. 

Vio_er.—Y our writing should slope a little more. 

Braceter and Rosiz Marte both wish to know 
‘how to take molds off.’ We suppose they 
mean moles, and advise them not to attempt to do 
so. Caustic will leave an ugly scar. 

Fiossy will ind many replics in our correspondence 
columns to her question about blushing. You are 
too self-conscious ; try to forget yourself. 

Mapet.—tr. A contralto voice is not determined by 
its compass, but by its quality and peculiar tone. 
It varies in compass; some call sing the low D and 
yet reach mezzo soprano notes (I and G) in 
“head-notes ’; others are of less compass and 
power, the “‘head-notes’? commencing sooner 
with somethan others. The voice frequently breaks 
ontheC. 2. Wedo not give cither addresses. or 
prices. Apply to a music publisher. as 

Minniz.—Ladies do not accept presents from 
gentlemen as a general rule, unless from near 
relatives or very old family friends. If there be 
ary question of possible proposals of marriage, 
uccept no present until engaged. : 

H. M. Conn.—You will find an answer to your 
question respecting painting on satin to another of 

-dur correspondents, to which wé miust refer you. 

E.S.“‘wishes to know if first cousins marrage is 
‘Ieagle.”” Yes. ; 

ELLanp.~-1. We refer you to our numcrous answers 
to persons troubled about their complexion. Wash 
in oatmeal grucl. It is very healing. 2. There 
are seven cardinal colours. 

ConsTancE.—We refer you fo our previous answers 
_ Tespecting warts. 
Petite.—The name 
two Italian words, 

“strong.” rR? ‘ 


BRISTOL—SOUTHEY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RECREATION. , 

Syaii.—The proper food for a chaffinch is rapeseed 
soaked in water for twelve hours previously, and a 
little hempseed, chickweed, an occasional slice of 
apple, and a scrap of lettuce. When moulting 
sbme hard-builed egg. 

Toprsy.—Take the cock bird away when the hen is 
sitting on eggs, and give her a deeper nest, to 
prevent the possibility of the eggs being thrown 
out, 

A‘Tnacner at K. S.—We adviso you to consult 
some older person employed as a teacher. 

Jrene and Liry.—To make fof-fourr?, collect roses 
and lavender as they bloom, and place them in a 
jar in layers with common salt. When a suflicient 
quantity has been collected, and the leaves are dry, 
add to them powdered orris root, cloves, cinnamon, 
cassia buds, patchouli, and any other odorous | 
ingredients which you may be able to obtain. 


COOKERY. 

Krnxr.—We do not know the buns of which you 
speak under the name you give. Consult our | 
answers to former correspondents in reference to 
your last two qucries. 

ArvaL.—We have given instructions already for 
making butter-scotch. 

— have given a recipe for making madeira 
cake. : 

Maranar.—r. We have given a recipe for marma- 
pee 2. You may choose different names if you 
ike. 

‘Voter (Violet?) wants a “relish ” or sauce for cold 
meat or hash. We ‘ oblidge”’ her with pleasure; 
and suggest horseradish sauce. "our tablespoon- 
tuls of grated horseradish, a little made-mustard, 
pepper, salt, and sugar, with sufficient vinegar to 
make it like cream. 


_ DRESS. 
Petite.—Consult “ Dress of the Month.” 
I’. P.—Princess-shaped dresses are still fashionable. 
HeatHER-bELL.—We do not think that your light 
green silk will be suitable for wearing out of doors 
unless you can find a dark velveteen, or one of the 
Paisley shawl materials, with which to trim it. 
Pirer.—White cashmere and white serge are the 
most suitable for the occasion. Consult answers 
already given in reference to your other questions. 
Torsy.—Silver ornaments are not suitable for deep 
__ mourning. : 
Dorman.—Your white dress might be retrimmed and 
done up with black, blue, or crimson velvet. Your 
second question we do not understand. 
MaxGuerire.—We think that neat white frills would 
be more suitable than black lace for a little girl of 
your age. s 
Tur Fair Maw or Pertn.—Large neckerchiefs of 
silk are worn round the neck. ~ We cannot answer 
Your last question. 
Nutty Buicu.—We fear that you cannot extract the 
crimson dye stains out of your white stockings. 
Muriet.—There is no more fashionable‘style for a 
girl of sixteen to wear her hair than ina coil or 
plait at the back of the head. 


WORK. 

“Cissy.—The foundation—frame and canvas covering 
—ofa scrap-screen should be made by a frame 
maker. Tew people can make it at home. The 
arrangement can suit your own taste; usc very thin 
_paste or gum, and varnish afterwards. 


“pianoforte” is derived from 
signifying ‘“soft’’? and 


present for,her brother, who is between 16 .and 17 
years ofage: We advise her to look through the 


Religious Tract Socicty, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
she will be sure to‘fiid some subject suited to. his 
taste. y Laan ais 
Jersey.—1. Send anything that you require plated 
to some large whitesmith’s shop. 


To slope-backward is very bad styl.’ i 
Brssivr.—Write for. pifermation Fee NY 
: dapining School for Nurses... BtdadSanctuaz: 
Westminster, fog fo Weg rise ope as 
Bonsre Mary or, Ancyie.—We? have giyen*full in= 
-structiois*already as toz;the” niaking-| éf 
.snakegs.  — fs EP saree SOS 
unty.—Both the ferns you: named.’ feed 
deal of water, and should stand ina saucerful. 
Torvroise.—Tortoiseshell bangles require to be 
rivetted. : 
M.A. E.—“‘Santa Klaus” is the Dutch name for 
St. Nicholas, and the custom of putting out a snoc 


(lH 


Miss Grant asks advice in selecting a birthday 


_list of books on.-all* subjects, ‘pnblislicd “by tho’ 


2. Ahand that |, 
‘slopes the right way-is always the midst Jadylike:*’ 


Westminster: 


stamp |: 
Wels. 


Yaaticat’ 


-or stocking for a gift from him as a prize for. gpod 
conduct is of Dutch origin. He is also ciilled 
“Knecht Clobes.” 


C.M. Brack wishes for the names of some. pretty 
story-books. We can recommend “A Yacht Voyage 
ound England,” “The Realm of the Ice King,” 
“Tales of three Centurics,”’ ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles,” ‘A Peep Behind the Scenes,” and 
“Myra Sherwood’s Cross.’’ All these are pub- 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row, 4.C., by the Religi- 
ous Tract Socicty; and at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. cach. 

An Inguirir.—A good book which might. prove 
suitable for you is ‘‘ Animal Life in Europe,” or 
else ‘‘The Home Naturalist,’’ both published: by 
tke Religious ‘Tract Society. ‘The Universal. 
Geography.” also is a good book tor study, but’ an 
atlas will be necessary for you, to which you can 
refer in reading it. ‘Lo “become cducated” you 
will have to go through aregular course of reading, 
into the particulars of which it would be impossible 
for us to entcr in the limited space which we can 
afford to give to one correspondent. amongst 
hundreds. St 7 ; 

Nancy Lez.—The College of Preceptors holds hal{- 
yearly pupils’ examinations. 42, Queen! Square, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. Also, the University of Lon- 
don in January and June. <Acdress, Registrar 
University College, Gower-strect, W.-C. There is 
an examination at the Royal Academy, Burlington 
House, should you wish to rursue yourart studics 
any further. 

ZuLu.—To make an Holian harp, you.must get a 
thin, flat, oblong deal pox, say from 4 to.6 inches 
wide, and as Jong as tne width of your window if 
you please; but less will do equally well. It 
should be from 3 to 4 inches in depth. At each 
end, all across the lower part of the box inside, 
there must be a low bridge, over which you must 
stretch 7, 10, or £5 fine cat-gut strings all exactly 
alike in size and length, so as to be tinisons. Then 
cut a circular hole in the box under the strings like 
that in a guitar. Place the harp on the wooden 
window sill, and close the lower sash of the window 
down upon it. 

| Prora.—z. Coloured writing paper is fashionable. 

2. You might make rustic frames for pictures by a 
clever arrangement of pine cones or of cork, or 
ivy leaves varnished and tastefully wreathed'; the 
foundation of all of these consisting of flat laths of 
wood. 3. No other prizes will be offered until the 
new ones for the quarter are announced, 

| Zuiu (Reading).—1. If not exceptionally clever and 

original, we do not think you are likely to find a 
sale for your “Tales,” 2. ‘lo make toffee, sce 
answer to ‘Letitia,’ in correspondence of this 
paper. Vlavour this with peppermint, and then 
cut it, while warm, into squares, and this will make 
very good “‘ bulls-cyes.”’ 

Rupy.—1. We believe that it takes about a year to 
acquire shorthand, and between two or three 
years of practice before you can write with 
facility. 2. We cannot suggest any home employ- 
ment. You miy, on inquiring in shops in Man- 
chester, be given some orders suitable to your 
attainments. 

La Gau.oise.—We do not know of any small book 
that would give you information respecting the two 
great antagonistic political parties. The meaning 
of ‘Tory,’ is given in Votes and Queries as a 
“Partizan of the King.” Inthe reign of Elizabeth 
it appears to have been bestowed in Ircland upon 
outlaws. The Whigs are intfavour of political 
and religious liberty; the former;'of Joyalty to:the 
sovereign and of the conservation af:the institu- 
tions of the country. Both-ot thes¢.terms have 
become rather antiquated,.arid ‘have: given place to 


those of “ Conservative” and.‘ Liberality 
Gracre.—the three balls of the pawnbrokers form 
part of the arms of the Dukes of Medici; trom 
whose States, and from. Lombardy, nearlyall the 
early bankers’-came.. ‘These: capitalists advanced 
money on valuable’ goods, ‘and gradually-becaine 
pawnbrokers. “Henco the name Lombard;strect, 
in the heart of the money-making part of ‘the ‘city, 
where these Lombards established thenyselves; tind 
were the first: moneylenders in Eriglands)!" The 
origin of theiarms of the Medicicis::traced, to’ the 


Joax.—‘ Jean Paul” was the som de plume of 
| Richter, an eminent German author, who lived in 
| the early part of the present century. 

' Lirrne O1ive.—We think your leopard skin would be 
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Mariorra.—You may “ leave off play- 


MABEL wants 


Veronica.—There is no absolute and 


Martitpa S.—‘ How the water comes 
down at Lodore * is by Southey. 
Hyacintu.—Do not attempt to 


lying down on a hard sofa. 
Nomen.—1. Could you not embroider 


pattern in crewels ? 


Cayis.—You may purchase patterns of 


traced at the Royal School of Art 


M. UL. 
upon stockings—-not knitted. We 
think you might copy one without 


A. D.—1. Ivory may be bleached in 
the ‘sun, under glass. 
washing soda is recommended on 
page 15. 

Acres Marion.—1. On 
to ‘Tilbury Fort, September 2oth, 
1588, Queen Elizabeth dined at the 
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ancient scat of Sir Neville Umfreyville, whe 
provided two geese, amongst other viands, for 
dinner. The Queen partook of goose, and Calling 
for some Burgundy, she gavethe toast—“ Destruc. 
tion to the Spanish Armada!” She had scarcely 
uttered the words when a messenger announceil 
its destruction by a storm. Upon which she called 
for a second bumper, and exclaimed —“‘ Hence- 
forth shall a goose commemorate this great 
victory!" Such is the popular tradition, but un- 
fortunately for it the fleet was dispersed in the 
month of July.. Another legend attributes the 
custom to the fact that St. Martin was tormented 
by a goose, and, dying from the repast, all good 
Christiaus have sacrificed the goose on that saint’s 
day. 2. The quotation about which you inquire 
.is from the writings of Pope. 


AmaneL.—1. Your writing is peculiar, which you 
evidently design it to be. 2. The xst day of 
January became our New Year's day, legally, in 
the year 1752, in the reign of George II. England 
was the last amongst all European nations to 
adopt the change of the day from the 2th of 
March, which was the date of the commencement 
of the old Jewish year. 


Datsy.—When your apprenticeship to the millinery 
business expires, and should you have high 
recommendation, it is possible to obtain a salary of 
from £20 to £100 per annum. 


Mermaip.—t. Excellent German story-books may 
be obtained from the Religious Tract Society. 
You had better write for their catalogue. 2. You 
omit to cross your “‘t’’ in every instance, and often 
make an ugly turn the wrong way at the bottom of 
that letter. 3. Much insight into character may 
be obtained through the handwriting. 

Z. Z. Ocirvir.—We do not know the name of the 
first book for which you inquire. You will find 
“‘La Cousine de Violette,’ ‘‘ La Petite Rose,” 
and “ Michaud l’Orphelin”’ are all nice stories, and 
to be had at the Religious Tract Socicty. 

LizerTe.—It is not within our province to give ad- 
dresses. Consult a London Directory. Inquire at 


very nice for slippers, or for a bag; 
but too thick for a purse. Clasps 
may be purchased ata fancy-work 
shop. 


ing with dolls” when you can cut 
out and make all their clothes neatly 
and creditably for your age. 

‘a remedy for stopping 
decayed teeth.” We advise her not 
to stop them, if so doing requires “‘a 
remedy.”’ If, on the contrary, she re- 
quires a remedy for teeth 707 stopped, 
we advise her to fill her tooth with a 
bit of soft wax, until she can go toa 
dentist and have it properly done. . 


never-failing cure for toothache. It 
depends sometimes on the state of 
the health, digestion, or 2 cold, some- 
times on a single tooth, which may 
need stopping; or else extraction, if 
there be an abcess at the root. Con- 
sult a dentist. 


“im- 


prove yeur figure ’’ otherwise than 
by holding yourself well up, and 
resting your back when fatigued by 


your dressing gown in an_outlined 
z. Your blue 
satin plastron might be turned into 
a very pretty screen. 

designs, or may have your material 
Needlework, Exhibition Road, S. 
Kensington. i 
L.—Clocks are embroidered 


difficulty. eas : a bookseller’s for a dictation book. 
ac Send your stained and shiny Potty Wituis.—See answer in No. 9 to “An Emi- 
ae merino” to a cleaner an grant,” and write to the same address for the 
YEE. Handbook to the Australian Colonies. 


Grapys.—Clean silver jewelry with hartshorn powder, 
after washing with soap and water. 

Daisy.—Stammering may be cured by speaking very 
slowly and deliberately, and, we believe, by beating 
pos regularly to each syllable with the hand ov 
oot. 


2. Common 


her way 


BENEATH THE ROSE TREE. 


SHE died in the summer hour, 
When the rose in its fullest bloom 
Shook its perfumed leaves in a gentle shower, 
Like snow-drift upon her tomb. 
Her beauty knew no decay, 
No sorrow had dimmed her eye, 
But she passed like a glorious dream away, 
To the brighter life on high. 


The bridal flowers were twined 


SSRN : 
SAN In chaplet and garland gay. : 
ANN But the bride love’s dearest giftsresign a, 


wae 


And smiled as she passed away. 
Ye may see her silent grave, 
The mildew of time hangs there, 
And ‘the bridegroom comes when the 
rosebuds wave, 
And dreams of his bride so fair. 
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To him she is ever young, 
And the grey-haired man looks back 
.Through the mists that passing years 
have flung 
On his lone and weary track. 
He sees the bright vision yet, 
He hears her low voice once more, 
And ever wonders, ‘‘ Will she forget | 
When we mect on that other shore ¢ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN THE OLD SUMMER-HOUSE. 


ZARA tame down to breakfast in the old, 
pale green, flimsy dress she had worn 
long ago at Seabright. It had not seen 
the light since her arrival in London, 
but now it was drawn forth from her 
wardrobe and put on. Every ornament 
was laid aside, even to the betrothal 
ring. Her face was pale, her eyes had 
large dark circles round them, her lips 
were set and determined. She looked a 
Zara carved in marble, so outwardly 
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calm, so statuesque was she. 
of emotion had swept over her, and had 
left her with a purpose firm and decided. 


you pity me 


ZARA: 


oa 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


The wave 


She went towards Annis, and said 


quietly— 


‘Tam going to tell Paul after break- 


fast, but let me sit near you, lest my 
courage should fail me again. 
had I better say to him ?”’ 


What 


‘Tell the whole truth ; that is best.’’ 
“But the truth is Zoo horrid. He 
knows nothing of it yet, Annis. Don’t 


PE 
. 


“1 do from my very heart, for more 
reasons than one.”’ 

‘“What are you two girls plotting ? 
Is coffee poured out, Annis? I must be 
down at the schools before nine o’clock.”’ 

The vicar had been reading his letters 
in the window. He came towards the 
table, and caught a glimpse of Zara’s 
white face. 

‘‘What ails you, child? You look 
pale and ill.”’ 

‘‘T have a bad headache this morn- 
ing.” 
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‘“Ah, I thought so! You have been 
sight-seeing too industriously of late. 
Take my advice—stay at home, and 
have a quiet day for once.” 

“Quiet day.! What a mockery!”’ 
whispered she to Annis, with a gasp. 

Paul and Walter came into the break- 
fast room together after the vicar had 

one. 

‘““We are late,’’ exclaimed Paul in a 
tone of apology; ‘‘but I had-to go to 
the hospital, and Walter went with me.”’ 

‘‘T have kept some hot coffee for 
you,’ said Annis, as she filled their 
cups. 

“Is Fred better this morning ?”’ asked 
aul. 

‘I hope so. 
breakfast.”’ 

Walter began several subjects of con- 
versation, but they all dropped away 
without arousing much animation, so in 
despair he took up a newspaper and 
read until the meal was finished. 

Zara was altogether unlike herself, no 
witty repartee, no sportive jest; no light 
-badinage; and her dullness, so unusual, 
threw? a damper over them all. She 
could neither compose her voice to 
speak, nor could she manage to swallow. 
Her coffee and bread and butter re- 
mained untasted, she drew her chair 
closer to Annis, and hardly lifted her 
eyes from the table. 

Paul was silent also. He could not 
account for Zara’s sudden desertion of 
the chair by his side, nor could he 
account for something very strange in 
her look and manner. 

He rose to leave the room when break- 
fast was over, but Zara ran to him, and 
laid her detaining hand on his arm. 

‘‘Don’t go, Paul. I have something 
to tell you.”’ 

‘*T shall not disturb you, I hope—don’t 
mind trusting me, I never tell secrets,”’ 
laughed Walter, glancing ‘up over his 
newspaper, and laughing. 

- “7 will meet you in the garden, Paul,’’. 
said Zara, as she went out of the room. 

‘‘What is the matter now?’ asked 
Walter. But he received’no answer,. 
The two girls had already left the room. 
and Paul was unfastening one of the low 
windows that led to the garden. 

The summer roses were all out in their 
queenly splendour... Red, white, and 
pink blossoms nodded. from the standard 
trees, and the air was, perfumed by their 
fragrance. ee bs 
‘Zara .soon made: her appearance, 
brushing hurriediy past the. flowers, 
never heeding “their beaity as; she went 
straight to the secluded! summer-house 
under the beech-tree! ““ oe 

She laid a jewe. casket and several 
large parcels on the rustic-table, and 
then stood looking at: Paul, with wan 
face and pathetic:eyes.” 

“Oh, Paul, Paul, forgive’ me!’’ 
exclaimed she, clasping her’ syhands 
together... ty ial * 

“What have I 
astonished lover. 

“‘T can mever martyiyou. I withdraw 
my promise! It was here I consented 
to be“yourwife—it is.-here I withdraw, 
my'consent.” “Se. a 
_ Why do you Say that, Zard?’7 

“Because I love Tom Woods, ‘and 


He seemed to enjoy his 


a a 


to, forgive 2?” asked lier 


have always loved him better than any 
one else in the world. He came home 
from New York to marry me, and I am 
going back with him.” 

Zara uttered her words in:a sudden 
gush, as though she-would not strive to 
palliate the stern truth by any excuse— 
as though, if she hesitated to speak, she 
might not have the courage to tell the 
whole truth. 

‘‘Are you in earnest?’’ asked Paul, 
gravely. 

“In solemn earnest. Can you doubt 
the words of a heart-broken girl ?”’ 

‘““Why do you call yourself heart- 
broken ?”’ 

“* Because I have been wicked, horrid 
to you. I have been ungrateful, and 
false, and deceitful.’’ 

“Hush! no invectives, please. 
me calmly what you mean.”’ 

“I professed to love you, though I was 
thinking of Tom all the time, and you 
were doing so much for me. The very 
education you have’ given me makes me 
sce, more and more, how vile I. was— 
acting a lie. I would rather die than 
deceive you any longer,’’ she exclaimed, 
rather incoherently. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and flung herself on her knees before 
Paul, growing abject in her distress. 

He stooped down, and lifted her gently 
up to the seat beside him. 

‘‘Don’t fret so, my poor Zara. If 
Mr. Woods can make you happier than 
I could have made you J will not stand 
in the way. Your happiness is the one 
thing I would consider. You are free to 
marry him if you wish.” 

‘“‘Oh, sir! how can I ever repay your 
kindness to me ?”’ 

‘* My sole wish has ever been for your 
good. Don’t you know that?” 

“Yes, but Ihave grieved and disap- 
pointed you in every way. It is a pity I 
ever crossed your path,’’ she exclaimed, 
passionately. 

‘“*It was the will of a wise Providence 
that we should meet, Zara. There was 
doubtless a purpose in it that I have ever 
since been striving to carry out. Don’t 
regret our meeting. Though I shall not 
be your husband, I will be your friend, 
and as a first proof of our new compact, 
I wish you joy in your marriage with Mr. 
Woods.” - 

“Oh, Paul! how good and true you 
are! I should never have been worthy 
of you. I should have grieved you with 
my ignorance and foolishness all my life 
through. Education would never change 
my nature, though it makes me see my 
faults, and I hope makes me strive’ to 
overcome them.” 

Paul. tried to stop her burst ‘of self- 
accusation by taking her hand, and 
offering to lead her out into the summer 
sunshine... | sf 

‘*No, no, let meé finish what I: have to 
say. Had you-and I been married, there 
would have beén* no true sympathy 
between ‘us. Our lives have been so 


Tell 


different, all along; your world and my 


world ‘have been‘'like opposite spheres. 
Paul, I’ should perpetually have vexed 


and: shocked: you ‘by'my ignorance, and | 
‘Tfelt.all:this,-and it made me captious, 
' and passionate, and envious.’ 


oe 


Envious! what do you mean?" 


*‘ Envious of Annis, who is so noble, 
and good, and so true a lady. I hate 
myself that I ever came between you. | 
thought it a kind of triumph once, but | 
despise myself for it now. You will be 
happy with heragain.” . _ | 

‘It can never be quite the same, 
Zara; it is impossible !”’ 

‘**Perhaps you mistake, Paul; time 
will tell. See, I have brought back the 
presents you gave me—heaps and heaps 
of them! Costly and rich things they 
are, far too good for me! And now] 
will go to Tom Woods, and he will find 
me just as poor as I was when he leit 
Seabright. He says we must forget all 
that has happened between then and 
now.”’ 

‘‘ Forget! it is not so easy to forget,”’ 
said Paul, with a sigh. ‘‘As for these 
gifts, we will talk of them again. I will 
carry them into the house for you, Zara.” 

They walked up the garden paths, 
silently and thoughtfully, hardly ex- 
changing a word until they reached the 
house. But there was a soft light in 
Zara’s downcast eyes. She was “off 
with the new love,’’ and was ‘going back 
to the “ old,’’ and her heart was already 
throbbing, for Tom—‘‘ constant Tom”’ 
—would be presently at her side. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A MARRIAGE, 
A SHORT time afterwards there was a 
wedding from the Vicarage. 

Paul Tench made full inquiries into 
Mr. Woods’ character and circum- 
stances, and found both without re- 
proach. He had developed into a 
steady, honest, business man, and was 
now partner with his uncle, in a flourish- 
ing ‘‘dry goods store’’ in New York. 
Paul delayed no longer as soon as this 
point was decided, but made a settle- 
ment on Zara Meldicott Keith, that 
made the late tenor half dazed with 
unbounded surprise. Paul Tench did 
not mind this, nor did he trouble to 
explain. It was the debt he,owed, re- 
turned at last, and his conscience was at 
rest. a 

No guests were invited to the wedding. 
Annis was the bridesmaid, Walter Venn 
the best man. 9 

* Paul gave the bride away, the vicar 
performed the service. , ; 

Nothing could be simpler, or, quieter. 
but this did not diminish the happiness 
ofthe youthful pair. Se 

For they were happy; Zara radiantly, 
gushingly so! : ; 

She threw her arms round Annis 
Venn’s neck, in a burst of rapture, as 


5 
travelling costume. 


g touches to the bride’s 
‘‘T am the most fortunate, girl in the 


‘‘T cannot say ‘Woods’ has a very 
musical sound.”’ 

‘Neither has ‘Tench,’ and yet it is 
pure melody to some ears, Annis,’’ ex- 
claimed. Zara, laughing knowingly. 
‘‘Qh dear! how unworthy I am of all 
this good fortune, and joy. I feel as 
if I-could sink down in the very dust 
as blessing after blessing is heaped 
upon me, Paul has been so noble, so 
generous. He has had his name struck 
out.of my marriage settlement, and that 
is the only change; the money is mine 
just the same. Isn’t that noble of him? 
Do you know, I have ordered all my 
bonnets and hats from little Miss White, 
down-in Seabright. The little woman will 
be proud of that, and Tom and I are 
going down to the old place, before we 
leave England.”’ 

‘Shall you stay long at Seabright r”’ 
asked Annis, when she could get in a 
word. 

“Only a week. We are going to old 
Mr. Woods’—Tom’s father.’’ 


“You are not afraid of the Jong | 


voyage across the Atlantic ?’’ 

‘Not a bit—for Tom will be with me. 
} would go all over the world with him. 
How does my. travelling-dress look ?”’ 

‘‘ Very nicely indeed.” 

‘Yes, I think it a sweet shade, and 
the satin matches it so well. Annis, I 
know you think me a strange sort of a 


girl—a queer mixture of all sorts of | 
opposite qualities; but if there zy any |; 


good in my nature, any yearning for the 
‘Upward and Onward’ in my heart, I 
owe it all to your dear family and to Mr. 
Paul Tench—I do, I do,’”’ and her hands 
were clasped, her eyes dim with sudden 
tears. 

‘*No tears, Zara, I will not allow 
that,’’ exclaimed Annis. 

“ Darling! let me tell you all.” I 
shudder and tremble when I think of 
what I might have become had not Paul 
dragged me out of the very mire, and 
given me a taste for better and higher 
things. .One cannot ‘touch pitch’ for 
ever and not be defiled, and no one 
knows what my fate would have been 
had you not taken me up and been 
kind to me.”’ 

‘‘T am glad if we have helped you.’’ 

‘Ah! you have taught me that life is 
meant for something more than frivolity 
and amusement—that to make one’s 
own nature noble is better than seeking 
the world’s applause. And then you 
were so kind to me, Annis—tiresome, 
and ill-humoured, and. unworthy, as I 
often proved. I pray that I may never 
forget what you-have taught me.’’ 

‘‘He will help you to remember, if you 
ask Him. Always strive to be good and 
true, Zara; and now, no more tears! I 
cannot have you crying on your wedding- 
day, What will your husband say ?” 

At this moment Walter was heard 
running lightly up the stairs, three steps 
atatime, and he tapped at the bride’s 
door. 

“Zara, Zara! are you ready? The 
Carriage has been waiting this half-hour, 
and Woods is ready to tear his hair in 
pedpaie at your keeping him waiting so 
- long.” 

“I am coming.’? She dried. up her 
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| tears in an instant, and her bright face 
beamed with smiles again as she went 
out of the room. - 
A word or two at- parting with poor 
Fred, and then, valiant,-blooming, and 
fresh as a damask rose in June, she 
went down to her impatient bridegroom. 
The vicar was waiting for her also, 
with his cordial smile and fatherly bless- 
ing. Paul helped her into the carriage, 
kissed her brow as a loving brother 
might have done, watched the vehicle 
out of sight, then went to his own 
room. 
| He did not make his appearance 

again for a couple of hours, and then 
‘came down looking calmer and happier 
_ than he had looked since that memorable 
hour when he first spelled out ‘ Zara 
Meldicott Keith’s’ name on the placard 
at Seabright. 

Josh Davis was not pleased that the 
wedding festivities were of such a mild 
‘character. He surreptitiously flung a 
- slipper and a handful of rice after the 
carriage for good luck, then privately 
_ declared to the housemaid the whole 
‘thing put him far more in mind of a 
; funeral than of a wedding. 

‘Don’t talk lightly of funerals, Josh. 
j It’s my opinion we shall havo one before 
very long.” 

‘Do you think Master Fred is worse ?’’ 

““Of course I do; anyone can see 
that. Why, they hardly liked to trouble 
him about what was going on in the 
house ; that’s why the wedding was so 
quiet. Miss Nellie Lester brought him 
some ripe strawberries and a bunch of 
roses from her father, Major Lester’s, 
garden just now; and Miss Annis took 
her into Master Fred’s room with her, 
and when they came out Miss Nellie’s 
eyes were red with crying, and I saw 
her wiping the tears away as she walked 
up the street. She knew well enough it 
was a last farewell she had been taking.”’ 

*‘Do you think they was really fond 
of one another—Master Fred and Miss 
Nellie ?”’ 

‘Like enough, seeing she knew him 
when he was a fine, healthy young man, 
long before his illness came on.”’ 

‘* Ah, dear! there’s always something 
sad going on in the world. Jessie, I 
want to ask you a favour.” 

““What is it, Josh? I’m sure I'll 
do anything you might wish.” 

‘¢ Just answer the bell if it rings from 
Master Fred’s room. , Miss .Annis is 
there with him now.”’ 

“What's up, that you ‘can’t answer 
the bell yourself, Josh?’’ exclaimed 
Jessie, just looking a little disappointed. 

““Well, the house seems so dull and 
quiet, like, I thought I’d go out in the 
town for an hour or so. I don’t suppose 
I shall be missed.”’ 

‘*T dare say not,’’ said Jessie, sarcas- 
tically. ‘‘ However, I’ll answer the bell, 
and I hope you’ll find more lively com- 
pany out of doors, and get rid of your 
‘onwey’ before you come home again.” 

‘* Jessie, when you and me are mar- 
ried we'll havea far livelier wedding 
than Miss Zara had—won’t we, dear ?.”’ 

‘‘Now, .be off with you. ’Twill=be 
time enough to think of that: when. I 


make up.my mind to have you.’ “There, 
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good afternoon, and a precious good 
riddance. We shall have peace tor a 
while now.” | 


‘What stupid, selfish things men 
are!’’ soliloquised. Jessie when Josh had 
disappeared. ‘‘I thought we’d’a.had 
such a pleasant afternoon together, see- 
ing cook was out, ‘and I baked a‘“nice 
rich, heavy cake for tea ; but there, men 
are all seltish, and no mistake !”’ 

; (Zo be concluded.) 


THE LITTLE FOXES. 
(Suggested by reading Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s { Littl; 
Foxes; or, The Little Failings which Mar Domestic 
Happiness.’’) ae 
THE little foxes, we-are told, 
Destroyed the vines in days of old, 
Therefore ’twas said—Take them away, 
Lest all the tender grapes decay. 
Such little foxes there are now 
Which we suspect not, but allow 
To roam at will within the heart ; 
They must be bidden to depart. 


Our little sins we’re very prone 

To overlook or to condone ; 

In either case we quite forget 

How they can nibble, gnaw, and fret. 

“ Trritability,’’ ‘‘ Self-will,’’ 

‘ Intolerance,’’ will surely kill 

Domestic vines, which otherwise 

Would grow rich grapes of goodly size. 

“ Fault-finding,’”’ carried to excess, 

Leads on to wrath and bitterness ; 

And certainly we’re very wrong 

To stir up ‘“‘strife’’ the whole day 
long. 


‘‘ Discourteousness.’’ By what excuse 
Do we continue this abuse ? 

We’re civil when abroad we roam, 
Then why not be the same at home ? 


For /rzends we place the easy chair, 
Seek all their joys and griefs to share; 
With blandest tone and sweetest smile 
We can the passing hour beguile. : 


But relatives we often treat 

With less attention than is meet—- 
With sullen looks, make answers blunt, 
And care not if they give affront. 


Then there is what is called ‘‘Repres- 
sion’’— 

Omitting to give due expression 

Of kindly thought, by word or deed, 

To those for whom our hearts oft -blecd. 


A word of sympathy outspoken. ven 


Will soothea heart that’s nearly broken— 


A cheerful look, a kindly glance, *: 
Some trifling service will enhance.\: ° 


One thing ’twere well we. shozid ‘re- 
press:- ee 

A habit of ‘‘ exactingness,”’ » 

A wish to make all natures bend. 

To our own views of means and end. 

We think the feeble and the strong 

Can move with equal’ease along, © 

Forgetful that for sick and ill’ - 

a lenient thoughts our hearts should 


For all these sins, it seems to me, 


There can no better maxim be 


Than, “Do to others just the same 


“As you.would-wish from thento¢laim.” 
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HOW TO PAINT ON CHINA. 


PAINTING on china, like every other art, has 
its peculiar attractions and disadvantages. It 
is one of the most delightful of pursuits, but 
is beset ‘by difficulties and dangers to which 
no other branch of painting is subject. 

The difficulties are of two kinds; artistic and 
technical. The former can be overcome by 
intelligent and repeated practice and the 
study of good models; the latter may be con- 
siderably simplified by precautionary measures 
and the choice of materials. 


The greatest disadvantage is the danger 
run in “firing.” The utmost pains, the highest 
talent cannot prevent the accidents to which 
a china painting is liable during that process. 
To this may be added the evils for which the 
artist is accountable, caused by some mistake 
in colour or injudicious use of mediums. 
The compensating advantages are the at- 
traction and beauty of the work, the numerous 
articles of use and ornament to which it may 
he applied; and the fact that once successfully 
fired the painting is cxdestructzsle, therefore 
the duration of its beauty is equivalent to that 
of the article on which it has been produced. 

Drawing and colouring in china painting 
require observation, knowledge, skill, above 
all, ¢aste. All these qualifications, indeed, are 
needed in the mere choice of a subject, and, 


this decided, their further application will give 
it interest and beauty. 

The ‘over glaze” or “enamel” china paint- 
ing forms the subject of this paper, as it 
is by far the most interesting work, and can 
be applied toa variety of purposes, for which 
“under glaze ” painting is inapplicable. 

Dinner, tea, and dessert services—the latter 
especially, toilet-table ornaments, vases, orna- 
mental trays, flower stands, fancy table tops, 
plates for decorative purposes, plagues and 
medallions for the ornamentation of furniture, 
in fact everything that can be made of china 
may be beautified and rendered valuable by 
painting. Ffire-place tiles and long earthen- 
ware plagues for the front and sides of fire- 
places are very interesting work also, the 
latter especially being a great addition to the 
beauty of a room. 


Recent inventions and improvements in 


‘materials have done much to simplify the 


technical difficulties and inconveniences of 
china painting, and considerable time and an 
infinitude of trouble may be saved by their 
adoption, 

The colours are in powders, or ready mixed 
in tubes like those used for oils. The former 
require regtinding with the knife on the 
palette, and mixing with some medium; this 
is a very tedious and 
unsatisfactory opera- 
tion, much time is 
occupied, and it is 
difficult to grind them 
sufficiently fine. 


The tube colours, 
on the contrary, 
being ready prepared, 
merely want putting 
on the palette and 
diluting with the 
medium selected, as 
in ordinary oil colours. 
The French colours 
in tubes are made in 
every possible shade, 
and fire most per- 
fectly. Many profes- 
sional artists prefer 
the use of the powder 
colours, but for ama- 
teurs who do _ not 
wish to devote the 
whole of their time 
to Ceramic painting, 
the simple and easily 
managed tube colours 
are far preferable. 

The crazing and 
many other acci- 
dents before and 
during firing, ‘are 


generally attributable to the medium em- 
ployed; the exact quantity required and the 
proper consistency of the vehicles themselves 
being most difficult to judge. It is, in fact, a 
knowledge generally acquired from the pain- 
ful experience of many ruined or injured 
paintings. 

The Excelsior mediums, which were the 
invention of an eminent Art Professor for the 
use of his own pupils originally, but which have 
recently been made public, obviate all these 
difficulties. With these the colours may be 
put on as thickly as in oil painting without 
any danger of crazing; and another great 
advantage, which I believe this medium alone 
possesses, is, it may be used to lighten colours 
that are too dark. A little applied with a 
brush where required, will enable it to be 
“wiped up” with a soft cloth, as in water 
colours; and to remove colours altogether it 
is far better than the knife. 

There are many varieties of brushes, but if 
you once use the sable brushes in wooden 
handles, like those used for oils, you will never 
willingly adopt any other. Great care must 
be taken to keep them clean and soft. There 
is a preparation of the mediums I have just 
spoken of that I always use for the purpose of 
washing my brushes. It keeps them soft for 
a fortnight, and as the colour sinks at once, 
leaving the liquid quite clear, a small bottle 
will last many months. 

Every precaution must be taken to prevent 
any dust or small hairs settling on the paint- 
ing; these will either “fire in,” causing the 
paint to accumulate round them; or burn off, 
and leave a white place underneath. Moisture 
will remove the colour altogether, as this till 
fired remains ov the enamelled surface instead 
of sinking in as with canvas or paper, and 
great care must be takenin dipping the brush 
into whatever medium you may be using, not 
to let a drop fall on the painting. The 
minutest drop of turpentine, for instance, 
would make a clear space as large as:a florin 
instantaneously, but with the medium I re- 
commend you need never have so treacherous 
an ally as this in your possession. 

Before commencing to pdint sée that you 
have a good and unhazy light, coming from 
the deft side; there will then be no shadow 
from the hand to interfere with the work, and 
the eyes will be spared too much light from 
the glaze of the china. Your colours and all 
other requisites should be within convenient 
reach, and the temperature of the room be 
warm, as coldness affects the pleasant work- 
ing of the colours and mediums of all kinds. 


MATERIALS.- 


China painting is more expensive as to 
materials than most of the artistic accom- 
plishments, The p/agues must be of good 
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quality, or they are almost sure'to break in 
the firing. The enamel must be without 
scratch or flaw, or a too great heat will blister 
or crackit. Tiles are by far the best to com- 
mence on, as they may be purchased from 
sixpence each, and, the surface being flat, they 
are far easier to work on. ‘ 

Some of the colours, notably those of which 
the base is gold, are dear; others are much 
lessso; but unfortunately there is great waste 
in putting out far more colour than is required. 
There is no preventive for this waste, as it is 
impossible to judge exactly. But there is 
the: next best thing, @ curve. A: drop of 
the Excelsior medium will dissolve paint 
that may have been left on the palette 
for two or. three days, and thus render 
it as fit for ‘use as if just pressed from the 
tube. The absolute requisites for painting on 
china are—a china palette, two palette knives 
(one ivory, the other steel), brushes and dab- 
blers, mediums with which to mix or dilute 
the colours, Indian ink or lithographic chalk 
for drawing the designs; and some piece of 
china on which the picture is to be painted, 
and a test tile. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COLOURS. 

The following notes with reference to 
colours, whether bright or subdued, form a 
most important branch of study in china 
painting. This broad characteristic must be 
remarked about them: some are warm, others 
cold, and, by contrast, greatly assist each 
other. Ifyou place a little blue colour next 
an orange tint, or a little green against red, 
you will find all the colours considerably 
brightened by the juxtaposition. Warm 
colours are those which partake of red, ochre, 
yellow; cold colours are derived from black 
or blue, and those known as broken are the 
simple colours mixed with grey. 

The chemical changes produced by firing 
are so great that the utmost precaution must 


be taken in the blending, and even in the 
preparation of simple colour. ; 

Tron plays a very important part in the 
composition of enamel colours; all those 
with an iron base may safely be mixed 
with a steel palette knife; for the others, 
an ivory knife is necessary, as they would 
be injured by the use of steel. 

The colours with an iron base, or of which 
iron forms one of the component parts, are 
reds, carnations, red browns, yellow browns, 
browns, ochres, blacks, violet of iron, and 
most of the greys. 


Yellows and greens have iron also, but - 


in smaller quantities. 

The colours requiring the use of an zvory 
palette knife are carmines, whites, and all 
the colours from gold; these are, carmines, 
crimson lake, purples, and violets of gold, 
light and dark. With reference to these, 
all carmines are shaded with the same tint 
put on thicker, purples being used for the 
strong shadows. Lilacs and violets are pro- 
duced with violets of gold, and deep pansy 
with violets of gold and a little ultra- 
marine. The complimentary or contrasting 
colours are— 


Red. Green. 

Yellow. Violet. 

Blue. Orange. 
Violet. Lemon yellow. 
Indigo. Ochre. 

Black. White. 


A very simple method of judging which 
is the complimentary colour of any given 
tint, is to bear in mind that there are only 
three primary colours, all others being de- 
rived from a blending of these ; the com- 
plimentary colour of each such combination 
being the one zzused in its composition. 

For instance, green is made of blue and 
yellow, e7,go, the complimentary colour must 
be red. Violet is produced from blue and 


red, the complimentary colour is therefore 
yellow. While speaking of yellow, it is 
worth while to warn you that it should be 
used sparingly, as it has a great faculty 
for becoming too prominent. I have seen 
several china paintings that did not appear 
in the least too warm in colour defore 
firing return from the kiln glaringly 
yellow, and almost as if this had been 
the only colour used. The corrective for 
this is carmine, applied wherever the 
yellow is too striking, if this is judici- 
ously employed, a second visit, to the kiln 
will most probably restore the picture to 
its — colouring. Red,,on the: con- 
, trary, has a disposition to fire out, ‘and 
must be put on stronger than it is 
Intended to appear after firing; for in- 
stance, in mixing a tint for distant moun- 
tains, flesh red No. 1 and blue green— 
or, as they ate named on.the tubes, chair 
vouge No. i, and vert bleu—make a most 
beautiful aerial grey, but it must be made 
decidedly redder than you .intend it to 
remain, or it will infallibly be far too blue 
when fired. In this case as in all others, 
where one colour. is too prominent, the 
only cure is to apply more of the one that 
has been partly ‘effaced; and’ have the 
painting fired a second time. eae 
SUBJECTS. 

Flowers, figures, and landscapes, are 
the subjects generally chosen; the first 
especially are more within the range of 
ordinary amateur work, and a_pleas- 
ing .and ‘successful effect is far sooner 
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obtained in this than in either of the other 
branches. 

After copying from good models for a 
short time, the artist should endeavour 
to, originate her own designs; the first 
step to this, and a very interesting one, is to 
select portions of various designs and group 
them together; a little practice in this will 
lead .to the arrangement of designs from 
nature. 

Figures require great delicacy of touch 
and colouring in painting the flesh tints, and 
very accurate drawing. A group of flowers 
would not be much injured by a rose leaf 
being a quarter of an inch lower on the stem 
than was intended but a similar mistake with 
a feature or a limb, would be disastrous ! 

For flesh tints, the following proportions 
of colour ¢zzly put on obtain a very good 
result. 

Flesh No. t ., I part. 
Ivory yellow ., 2% parts. 

_N.B.—Three parts of yellow to one of 
the other are often advised, but the propor- 
tions 1 mention fire an admirable colour. 
‘I'he lips and cheeks will require flesh No. 1, 
with a touch of capucine red added, or carmine 
No. t and a little capucine red. For the 
darker portions of the face, add greys and 
tlesh No. 2, and the grey parts will require a 
little blue green in the finishing details. 

Landscape painting on china is generally 
far less successful than flowers or figures; the 
great difficulty being to represent the atmo- 
spherical effects caused by the gradation of 
distance, and to imitate the texture, so to 
speak, of grass, foreground, water, sky, 
distant mountains, and the infinite variety of 
detail in foliage. 

.In fact, I may safely say more artistic know- 
ledge and appreciation of the effects of colour, 
are required for landscape, in china painting 
than in either of the other branches, and to 
paint such subjects a7tistically is impossible 
wichout having already attained some degree 
ot proficiency in oil or water-colour Jand- 
scapes. 

«A landscape painting on china from nature 
is of course impracticable. The artist must 
take her sketch in oil or water-colours, and 
copy it on china; the least spot of dust, the 
tiniest hair on the surface, is so inimical to 
the picture when firing, that out of door work 
is impossible. The landscape colours and 
combination are as follows— 

Foregrounds : ochres, yellow, brown, sepia, 
dark brown, ivory yellow, silver yellow, and 
the greys. 

Trees and herbage, near and distant. 
Foreground, trees and herbage: warm green 
colours; grass green—vert pré—with silver 
yellow, makes the brightest and sunniest green. 
Brown green added to the above will deepen 
and subdue the colour. Dark green—vert 
noiy—will deepen to the darkest shade, in 
fact if put on thickly will make it nearly 
black, For the middle distance add to the 
above blue, in the order named according to 
distance and lightness—azure, blue green, and 
dark blue—dleu riche. 

Greys added to the foregoing will greatly 
assist in reducing the brightness of colours, 
whether red, brown, or green, and thus many 
varieties and degrees of tint can be achieved. 

For distant hills and clouds beautiful effects 
may be obtained with capucine red and azure 
blue, or vert bleu and flesh No. t. 


Test TILE, 


A. home-made test tile is invaluable, and 
should be always at hand for reference till the 
artist has its lessons by heart. 


Itisthusmade. Take a large tile and divide 


“it with black lines into squares of three quarters 


ofaninch. : In these paint assmoothly as possible 
a'light‘shade of .any colour you can‘think of, 
and write the name with a china pen under or 
above each. When this is perfectly dry (it 


can be put in the kitchen oven to achieve this 
more quicky) go over two-thirds of each square 
again, which will give you a darker shade 
on the part thus covered. When quite dry, 
another application over the upper half of the 
darker two-thirds will naturally give a still 
deeper tone. When the test tile is re- 
turned from the kiln you will at once be able 
to see the change of each colour that may be 
produced by firing, and also learn by what 
degrees to produce the graduations of tint 
required. 
DABBLING. | 

The first experiments in china painting must 
be “dabbling.” This is the technical term 
for the method of producing the perfectly 
smooth surfaces of colour we see on enamel 
china paintings, not only as backgrounds but 
in many details of the designs. 

This is a work requiring both time and 
patience, and you must not despair of w/timate 
success on finding that your colour does not 
soon become so smooth as you would want. 
A six-inch tile will take quite a quarter of an 
hour’s dabbling to bring .it to perfection. If 
the colour or a portion of it become dry the 
dabbling it smooth is impossible, therefore 
the whole ground has to be taken out and 
painted in again. This aggravating failure is 
rendered impossible by the use of the 
Excelsior special dabbling medium, which 
will in an ordinary state keep moist a whole 
day, and can (if required) be kept sufficiently 
so for two or three; an immense advantage 
for the dabbling of large plaques. 


The process of dabbling is performed in the 
following manner. Put as much colour as you 
deem -sufficient for the whole surface to be 
covered, on your palette, and mix it with a 
little of the dabbling medium to the proper 
consistency, by the aid of your palette knife. 

Then, after seeing that your tile is perfectly 
clean and dry, take a large brush and 
thoroughly cover it with colour as evenly as 
possible. This should be done smoothly and 
rapidly. Take the larger sized dabbler—the 
askew one is much preferable—and holding 
the end lightly between the thumb and 
second finger keep your brush quite perpen- 
dicular, and keep patting the colour with it 
very quickly and lightly all over the surface; 
then do this in different directions to equalise 
the colour; if this is darker in one place than 
another put the dabbleron that part, and 
gradually spread the colour by working away 
from it. Beginners are apt to wipe their 
dabblers every now and then when the colour 
has accumulated on them; the consequence is 
it is removed altogether, instead of being 
simply carried from one place to another. If 
the colours be too light in any portion, the 
brush should be dipped in the paint on the 
palette, and dabbled on where required. 


The smaller dabbler is used to bring the 
work to perfection. 


’ Dark red and. brown are the easiest 
colours for amateurs to commence--with, and 
J cannot too.strongly advise a few days 
spent con dabbling only before commenc- 
ing any design; however beautifully the 
latter may be finished, an unevenly laid back- 
ground will destroy the whole effect, as it 
will, of course, fire in patches, instead of pre- 
senting a perfectly smooth enamelled surface. 


Though it is impossible to give in writing. 


lessons which would-enable you to finish a 
picture artistically, a few preliminary hints 
as to commencing -one will be of use and 
enable you to advance some little way on the 
path to success. Then, if you can take even a 
few lessons from some good teacher, your 
whole: time may be given to the finishing 
details of artistic work, instead of spending a 
portion of it in acquiring the rudiments. 
‘We will suppose, therefore, for argument’s 
sake, that you have conquered the difficulties 


of dabbling, and wish to paint a spray of 
flowers ona plate. 

First select your background. Should this 
be dark, brighter colours will be required in 
the designs; but if the fozd be white or.of 
light colour, the flowers, &c., must -be paler, 
to prevent harshness. 

Black—zxoir @’ivoire, brown—Brun Soncé 
No. 4, and vert nozr, the darkest green, are 
the deepest shades and throw up flowers 
or fruit most effectively. In lighter colours, 
charming tints may be produced by combina- 
tions ; and great care must be taken:to mix 
allrequired at once, for the matching it would 
be most difficult. There are colours already 
mixed and specially prepared for grounds, 
those beautiful soft tones we see on china. 
These are about twenty in number, and range 
from the warmest to the coldest tints, so that 
there is a large selection of colours to choose 
from, the fluxes and oxides added make them 
fuse very easily and glaze a¢mirably. 

If the background be light, the design should 
first be sketched on the china with Indian 
ink, making as fine and correct a line as pos- 
sible. When this is dry, which will be in a 
very short time, the whole surface may be 
painted and dabbled, the outline showing 
through the background. If this, on the con- 
trary, be dark, it must be put on and dab- 
bled smooth before the design is made, 
When quite dry the latter may be sketched 
on it with red or blue, so as to show dis- 
tinctly. . 

The whole of the background comprised 
within the outlines of the design must be 
cleared off thoroughly before the first paint- 
ing is commenced. This may be done by 
scraping it off with a knife, technically called 
“picking out,” or by a plan I much prefer, 
namely, applying a little of the Excelsior me- 
dium on a brush to the portion within the 
outlines, and wiping it and the colour off to- 
gether with a soft cloth. Whatever method 
is adopted for clearing out the portion to be 
left white, it must leave the outlines very dis- 
tinctly and correctly shaped, and the space to 
be painted on perfectly free from colour. It 
is an admirable plan to have the background 
fired before painting the design; a slip of the 
brush or any mistake may then be remedied 
or corrected without any injury to the back- 
ground, as would otherwise be the case. The 
knowledge of this impunity also enables the 
artist to work with far less nervousness. 

There are many amateurs to whom correct 
drawing is a great difficulty, and these are, in 
consequence, compelled to ¢vace the design. 
This is done in the ordinary manner. The 
tracing paper is laid on the design to be 
copied, which is then outlined in pencil; a 
transferring paper, prepared for the purpose, 
in blue, black, or red, is put on the china, 
and the tracing paper placed over it; a 
blunt-pointed instrument, such as a knitting 


needle, or ivory pin, is then pressed along the 


lines, and when the papers are removed the 
outlines are found distinctly marked ;. if on 
the china itself, or alight’ ground, they may 
be gone: over with Indian ink; but if on a 
dark background some light colour must, of 
course be employed. _ 4 

Ihave earnestly endeavoured to compress 
into this limited space the preliminary know- 
ledge absolutely zecessaz'y of acquirement, and 
also to give every possible assistance in over- 
coming the zechnical difficulties of china paint- 
ing. Those of an artistic character are the 
same as in any other branch of painting, and 
can only be conquered by assiduous practice 
and intelligent study. 

I cannot impress on you too strongly the 
advantage of seeing good models. ; 

A visit, when practicable, to the Ceramic 
Art galleries in Regent-street will be of the 
greatest benefit. Not only will it enable you 
to see the best professional and amateur work, 
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but it will give you an admirable lesson on 
design and colour. . 


The beautiful. paintings of which there are 
illustrations on pages 340 and 341 were all 
exhibited by ladies at the above galleries. 
Miss Florence. Lewis’s group of chrysan- 
themums, will not, I think, be easily for- 
gotten by any who had‘the good fortune to 
see it, and though to reach such perfection is 
given but -to very, very few, the. fact-that .it 
can be achieved should -encourage-.-all- to 
attempt, ‘persevere,.and never. be: contented 
while it is possible.to.improve.2 - | @ 3734). 
Another thin?’ of:.the utmost importance -is 
the necessity. for ‘assiduous’. and: consecutive 
practice. In china painting, as in all other arts 
and pursuits, even ome hour each day is 
worth far ‘more than several hours of hard 
work alternated with intervals of idleness. 


Mary RANDOLPH-LICHFIELD. 


ITURNEAAM TOLL: 


Words by F. E. Wratuerty. 
Music by Mirroxn WELLINGs. 


“ Twopence to pay, twopence to pay, 
Twopence the toll is for passing this way.” 


ENJAMIN BARRETT, 
toll keeper.’ Yes, 
that is written over 
the door of a pretty 
cottage, standing in 
the middle of a broad 


those who pass that 
way who owns it, but 
it does not tell them why it 
looks so bright. It is covered 
with roses and honeysuckle, 
which clamber over the porch 
and up to the very chimney 

Y pots. Thetiny garden is always 
filled with flowers. A bird in 

a pretty cage hangs between 
the red curtains in the sitting- 
room window, and all this, you might think, 
give it the air of brightness— but it is 
not that. It is just the same in the winter, 
when ‘the flowers have “died down to 
the roots,” and the snow lies thick on 
the roof and on the sills and on the 
porch; still each window looks like a bright 
eye twinkling with fun and merriment, and 
the same air of brightness pervades all the 
little dwelling. Half a mile ‘off the villagers 
could tell you, that even the saddest of them 
smiles at the very mention of the name 
of Ben. It seems to drive away care and 
discontent; the greatest grumbler in the 
village is ashamed to grumble in his presence ; 
the saddest, heaviest heart feels lighter if he 
only comes and speaks a few words to them, 
and yet'he has had his troubles. He never 
thought when he was a little lad that he should 

_ come down in the world to’be a toll-keeper; 
but, as he said, what did it signify? We 
have got to live here for a certain ‘time, and do 
our best, what mattered it in what position? 
Honour and honesty would make it a good one; 
cheerfulness and ‘content would make it a 
happy one. Thus the reflection of his bright, 
appy. nature seemed to shine. in his. little 
dwelling, and the refinement, born with him, 


high road, telling | 


fostered by early education, gave it for inmates 
Order. and. Taste.: :- He had not ‘been.-many 


years.at the toll, but-he was known’ almost to 
No one” “ who passed that.’ 


all the county. 


way’? grudged 

Ze = ears 
+ —e-2-8= ej Fe 
Campin = TOR e ar eT ae 


Tworpence to pay, . Two-pence to. pay... 


They would not have minded fourpence to be’ 


cheered by that.pleasant voice, that bright face. 
‘Wind.or .rain,»storm or:sunshine, you. ;were 


sure of a merry:word, a brighter-view: taken: of - 
‘what seemed so ;-dreary,: to:send you on-your ' 
‘way more hopefully, not: only along that high-. 
way, but the highway of life. Iwopence.! . 
Why, a shilling would have been cheap at the. 


rice. 

z There wasa market held once a month in 
the town, about two or three miles from the 
toll, and that was a busy day for Ben. Carts 
laden with poultry, carts laden with butter 
and lard and eggs, carts with pigs, carts with 
calves, all netted over, uttering little moans 
and grunts of discontent, especially in the 
pleasant time when the fields looked so tempt- 
ing, and it would have been so nice to get out 
of that horrid cart and run about them madly, 
and crop the sweet fresh grass; poor things! 
They did not know they were going to be 
killed, but they knew they were very uncom- 
fortable, and longed once more to have the 
free use of their limbs. Ben spoke to them 
all—the beasts as well as the human _ beings— 
and Ido believe the poor animals bore their 
discomfort a little better for the kindly words 
he spoke to them. Then their was the 
‘“‘genteel” company coming to buy: the 
four-wheeled chaise, the dog cart, the mail 
phaeton, the brougham. Ben knew the 
possessors of them all; chattered to the 
parson and his wife in the four-wheel chaise, 
to the farmer in his dog-cart, to the young 
squire in the mail phaeton, and the old lady of 
the manor house in the brougham, and sent 
them all on their way with a cheerier feeling at 
their hearts for his bright words. 

For the last two market days there had 
been a new cart passing through the toll, a 
winsome little lassie sitting beside the driver, 
a bright white tilt covering the cart, for it 
contained, besides live poultry, sweet fresh 
flowers, which the tilt-guarded from too much 
wind or sun, and which seemed to be the 
special care of the winsome little lassie. 


One of these choice blossoms had fallen 
down last time just as they reached the toll, 
and Ben had hastened to the rescue, and put 
it up so nicely and told her that it was all the 
better for the fall—it had shaken the mould up 
which was a little too tight. And going back 
again at night, she had told him that she got 
a very good price for it, and the fall had not 
hurt it in the least. : 

He had “ peeped at her little face under the 
awning,” and told her that he must take two- 
pence for letting her pass that way; and she 
said, with such a bright ringing laugh, that. the 
sound stayed for ever in his ears, that two- 
pence was a great deal for her to pay, only 
just her and the pony. 

“‘ And the driver,” Ben had said, pointing 
to the red-haired lad seated beside her. 

“Ah! but he doesn’t count,” said Elsie, 
laughing again. ‘‘Granny says it’s worth 
fourpence to pass this way, you are so merry ; 
but I don’t, no that I don’t, I grudge the two: 
pence.”’ And tossing the coppers to him, she 


had gone away, the laugh ringing in Ben’s ears - 


still. ‘ 

And now it was market day again, and, the 
carts came rapidly along the high road;:‘and 
Ben was very busy. i 


He had made many a good joke, and said 


many a:good thing, and presently a cart with 
a tilt came in sight. “It “was: stored. with, 


chickens and butter to-day—such well-churned 
butter! A. heavy..waggon:icame: before; it, 
and it istood on one: side: patiently’ waiting. 


The: waggon’' paid its. toll, and.went lumbering 
-on, and. then—— -.,The door stood wide open, 
the little dog tied to the old armchair. whined 
‘| and-barked, the clock ticked: and ticked, ‘and 


seemed to say,:.‘*Not many twopences taken 


-to-day,” and. the carts and ‘carriages'and vans 


hallooed and shouted, but no 'one.came to. take 


-toll; so- they drove: through without paying ; 
-and the little‘ cart swith the. Ayhite:tilt ystood 
still patiently waiting; and beneath:the-sunny 
‘summer sky, with the song of. birds, and the 
ripple: of the stream;, and. the -yoices: of .the 
“haymakers, ‘busy, ,in . their, fragrant, Jabours, 
‘Elsie heard sweeter music as ‘her dainty, feet 


trod.down the heads of the golden buttercups. 
She heard a low voice telling her of a great 
love that was hers—only hers—of a happy 
home that she should own if ‘she would; and 
the chicken and butter were forgotten as much 
as the toll. These two had wandered away 
into an earthly paradise, through the pleasant 
paths of which there were no ‘“ twopences to 
pay. : 

‘What a few moments it seems to them both 
that they have been away, as they come slowly 
back again, to find the driver fast asleep in 
the cart, and, looking at the clock, to see 
that there will be no more passers-by to the 
market to-day. They cannot believe it; the 
clock must have stopped in the middle of the 
night, says Elsie. No ; its loud tick puts aside 
that thought; they have been away nearly an 
hour! It is too true. .Oh!:what a bustle 
that little maid is in at once! -how she wakes 
up Bob, and, spinning away from Ben’s assist- 
ance, is soon in her seat, and the cart is rum- 
bling down the road at such a pace, and Ben 
stands watchingit as long as he canseeit. The 
market he knows will be well over before she 
can get there, and she will come back with 
all her merchandise the same as she carried it. 
Well, never mind; he has a little tin box up 
stairs, in which there is enough to buy all that, 
and more; and so he waits anxiously for the 
return of the cart with the little white awning. 

He stands any amount of jesting at his ab- 
sence from those who sie, through without 
paying that morning. He never minds a 
joke, and he is too happy to-day to be ruffled 
by anything. Here it comes. Nearer and 
nearer it approaches the toll, and then the 
sweet bright face looks out, and she says— 

“I was too late; but I sold all my things 
at a shop just at the béginning of the town. 
And there’s the twopence, Mister Toll-keeper, 
I forgot to pay you this morning.” He takes 
the twopence from the little. brown, dimpled 
hand, murmurs something to her which makes 
the blood mount up to her temples, and away 
goes the little cart towards home; and the 
twopence is deposited. in a small box and 
locked away where Ben keeps his treasures. 
What more have I to tell you >— 

‘* That those two happy souls each the other 
condoles, ; 

That life’s something better than markets 

and tolls.” 

Yes; theyhad learned a truth in that bright 


hour which lasted them for life, taught them 


that love—trize love—was a relic from Para- 


| dise, that it would gladden the dullest labour, 


sweeten.the hardest toil, and make all things, 


‘howsoever grievous, bearable when shared 


together. And so, in the pretty old parish 
church, before many more market-days had 


.come and gone, Elsie and Ben were made 


man and wife, and the toll-gate kept its 
brightness still, and merry sounds of laughter 
were heard by the passers-by ; for f* those two 
happy souls ” were always ready to talk over 
again that morning that they roamed away 
together, when ne’er.a twopence was taken, 
‘‘and they thought they had only been a few 
moments down the meadows.” .! . . 
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MANTEL-BOARD BORDER, 


MY WORK BASKET. as in the other one, but the long wing feathers are steel-coloured, 
the two middle tail feathers black, the side ones white, and patch 


of violet round the eye. In working, the stitches must be made in 
the directions indicated in the 


designs. When the embroidery 
is finished, fringe out the edges 
| of the doyleys, and if they be 
of satin a piece of narrow lace 
sewn round under the fringe, pro- 
jecting a little, is an improve- 
ment. If holland or crash, a 
few threads drawn out a little 
distance from the edge forms a 
border. 

BABy’s Hoop. 

This hood is made in cash- 
mere, silk, orsatin. It is simply 
the half of a round, sufficiently 
large for the head it is to cover, 
The front is slighly gathered 
into a narrow’ band, which is 
covered with a graduated frill 
of the same material, edged 
with three rows of silk braid 
to match the colour of the 
hood, A tuft of bows is placed 
on the top behind the frill. 
The curtain of the hood is 
slightly waved on the outer 
edge, and plaited to the band at the neck. The band 
has a drawing-string under the bow behind. Strings 


of the same ribbon. A full border of lace, with satin 
loops round the face. 


Se ee 


; CREWEL WoRK bD’OYLEYS WITH BIRDS. 
These new and pretty cesigns can be worked either on holland or Fancy CHAIR. 

satin, but if the latter be chosen, silk should be substituted for crewel Any old fancy chair 

wool. Either draw the pattern straight on to the material or copy 

it over with tracing paper, and transfer it with carbolic paper. The little 

smaller bird has a white breast, the back and upper part of the tail is 


be renovated by a 
black paint and 
gilding, and, when 
covered as the design, 
become not only usetul, 
but ornamental. ‘A round 
of furniture velvet or fine 

: Cloth is cut to fit the seat, 

and a straight band of 

the same sewn on to 

‘ reach the feet. An ap- 

pliqué of good cretonne, 

fastened on neatly with 
chain stitch and cut very 
close, is worked over the 
edges with wool to 
match. A deep woollen 
fringe, with fancy tassels, 

covers the lower. half of a S 

the valance, the cretonne =! 

flowers or designs being 

continued from the seat 4 

yellow preen, wings the same, but darker; the under tail feathers |-on the upper part. The cover on the top of chair is cut to a ie 

orange; the beak is yellow-brown ; and the throat lake. wadded in front. It has a wreath of flowers on each side, 
The back, breast, and pinion feathers of the flying bird are the same ! finished with a tassel on each side. 
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HAND SCREEN. 


is of.satin-or silk,: mounted .in 


match. - 

The embroidery is in floss 
silks, with colours to harmonise 
with the colour of the screen.. 
The leaves should -be in- two 
or three shades ‘of green, the 
double cup of bronze silk and 
spots of gold; the edges of 
the cups are worked in button- 
hole stitch, the: leaves in long 
stitch, and the spots in satin 
stitch; the fuchias- in long 
‘stitch, the detached stars in 
point de Russe, with centres of 
gold; the stems and branches 
are worked in chain-stitch. The 
colours should be well-selected 
and as varied as possible. A 
long tassel made of the dif- 
ferent silks is fastened on each 
side of the screen. 


Sort WorkK-BASKET. 


The length of the oval at 
bottom is seven inches, the 
width four inches; the depth 
of the sides in middle, four 
inches, sloped off to three inches 
at the sides. The sides measure 
twelve inches at top and four 
and a half at bottom. Cut the 
oval for the bottom of the 
basket out of a piece of card- 
board. The basket is made of 
coarse Chinese canvas. A spray 
of forget-me-nots and leaves is 
einbroidered in tapestry on each 
side, which, when worked, are 
sewn to- 
gether 
and to 
the oval, 
and 
lined 
with 
sateen ot silk. The plait which covers the 
jos is made with a number of the threads 
drawn out of the canvas and put on to hide 
the seams. The fringe at top is made with 
different shades of wool, worked over a large 
round ruler. This work is done on the edge 
of the basket in common marking stitch. 
A silk bag of any colour chosen is fastened 
inside. A frill and drawing-runner is made 
at top, and large bows of ribbon attached on 
each side of the basket. 


ANTIMACASSAR OF GUIPURE D’ART AND 
SATIN RIBBON. ; 

Guipure squares are so very inexpensive 
to purchase, and really very effective, that 
but few of our young friends will devote the 
time to working them; unless, indeed, the 
antimacassar is intended for a wedding pre- 
sent, ‘when one’s own work” is of greater 
value, PA Xe 

Our design is composed of four squares, a 
quarter of a yard each, and one smaller 
Square three and a half inches. If any 
difficulty is found in. procuring a small square 
the width required, it can be easily cut to fit, 
the loose edges being sewn firmly over with 
fine.cotton,, 9 - ; 

A. \satin’ ribbon -~ five-eighths will be 
enough, and three and a half inches wide 
.—is divided into four parts, each of which 
1s embroidered with a spray of daisiés and 
leaves. The colour of the ribbori might be 
olive: green; the flowers worked with white, 
‘ filoselle, with dark red tips and yellow 
centres; the stalk and leaves will take four 
shadés of fine crewels. The two ends of each 
satin band are neatly hemmed with -silk 


The foundation of the screen. 


a light gilt'frame, the handle to. 


to match. The four pieces of ribbon are then sewn to the five guipure 
squares, as shown in the design. A broad guipure lace of the same 
coarseness as the squares is put plain round the antimacassar, leaving 
sufficient fulness for the corners. 

This will take about two yards and a half, and must be securely 
joined at one corner. 


MANTEL-BOARD BORDER, 

This should be worked in silks on a ground of silk sheeting, or some 
other suitable material. 

The design being of a purely ornamental character, may be coloured 
according to individual taste and. requirements, care being taken to 
use harmonious tints and to avoid violent contrasts; the fullest colour 
used should be in the flowers and buds, 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS, 
Author of ‘The Manchester Man,” &c.:..’ 


CHAPTER XIX. |... « 
MR. MASON HAS A CHECK. 


Si Ei OR “some time. the 
cost of. warehous- 
6 KO ing his household 
iN  goods- and: chattels 
aS had weighed heavily 
9. on. Mr. “Mason’s 

\ inind:; so heavily 
) that, notwithstanding 
Y his ordinary reticence, 
*  ¢alculations and mur- 
~., murs of impatience 
- had -escaped: ‘him ; 
and presently house 


agents’. lists -were 
being turned over, 
consulted, and 


marked. 

Certainly nothing.was said to Hesba 
on the subject, but “she must have been 
blind-not to have seen what was in con- 
templation. She had, however, no in- 
clination to be carried off like a doll or 

a baby a second time. , 

A rumour reached herthrough Jemima, 
which had its confirmation in certain 
objectionable hints'and remarks of Mr. 
Theobald Capper—who was as ungra- 
cious to Mercy:as he was oppressively 
civil to herself—that she and her foster- 
sister were about to be separated. 

Then she thought it needful to lay 
before Mr. Mason | her own plans: 

A sudden rise ‘or fall in the money 
market would: have taken him less by 
surprise. He threw himself back on the 
lounge from which he had just risen, 
and, bringing the finger tips of -both 
hands together, looked 1 up in her face as 
she stood before him on the hearthrug, 
and said in the cold, incisive sneer he 
kept for his dependants or inferiors — . 

‘‘Indeed, Miss Stapleton! Art and 
medicine! And, pray, to whom are we 
indebted for the selection of Avofesszons 
for the young:people under my charge? 
That doctoring’ grandmother of yours, I 
presume, and ‘her medical retinue.” 

Hesba drew herself up at this treason 
against her best friends. 

‘No, sir, the proposition was mine only. 
My desire to’ stad’ medicine can. be no 
new idea to you. You yourself named 
it to Dr. Mitchell,.and. you could not be 
ignorant of the scientific instruction I 
received fromthe kind old gentleman 
with this very end in view. But I,may 
add that the proposal, has my; dear 
grandmamma’s, unqualified’ sanction, ‘as 
also that withrespect:'to Mercy.” .- 

‘Ah! I thought as much. And with 
respect to Mercyj—?2? ‘He bent this 


body forward, set his ‘thin lips together, 


and seemed to await reply. 

‘Well, sir, need I remind you how 
far back you saw the’ dawning faculty of 
the child, and fostered. it by a birthday- 
gift of a ‘colour-box ; ? or, how frequently 
sinve then the child’ has been punished 
for exercising her art-instinct with the 
only materials within her reach. She 


Her genius 


”? 


has the true spirit of art. 
only requires direction and training. 

‘* Precisely—direction and training— 
an art-education for a foundling adopted 
by others, and a medical education for 
a step-daughter ! And ‘I am’ expected 
to fall in with this delectable scheme for 
emptying my purse ! We 

“Oh, no, sir,’’ replied Hesba, with 
the very faintest echo. of his sarcastic 
tones. ‘‘We expect and seek nothing 
from you but your concurrence. Grand- 
mamnia will bear all expenses, both for 
Mercy and’ myself.”’ 

.{ Indeed !.then I shall not permit it. 
If you-do not:scruple to intrench on Mrs. 
Stapleton’s meagre income for an absurd 
whirti;1.do“At the same time I admit 
‘the necessity:for the foundling you call 
your ‘sistér’-having a means of. self- 
support: It is time that strangers were 
no longer burdened with her main- 
tenance ; ; and I have already taken 
measures for her entrance into a house 
of business, where the ‘ artistic talent.’ 
and ‘love of the beautiful,’ on which 

- you lay somuch stress, may be exercised 
usefully on caps and bonnets, :without 
any preliminary sae | of paper and 
canvas, 

Hesba listened, muté with pain. ‘He 
went on in cold composure, ‘And as 
her term of apprenticeship commences 
next. Monday, perhaps you. had better 
collect. her clothes and any little odd 
matters,-and have them, packed ready.” 

Then Hesba broke ‘forth. “‘ You surely 
cannot intend to cast: my sister, a mere 
child; out into the world, to-earn her 
living in a stifling work-room, to spend 
her days and nights amongst strangers, 
and it may be soil her pure life in the 
contact.’’ 

‘“‘Miss Hesba, I have no ears for 
the heroic. I mean to put a living into 
the girl’s hands without delay. And let 
me. ‘add that I donot, consent to your 
scheme for yourself. The _superintend- 
ence of my house will furnish you with 
study and employment ; :and Theobald 


‘| will-have no wife of his.mixed up with 


drugs and hospitals.”’ 

“Hesba’s ears tingled as .she listened. 
She looked him straight : in- the face. 
‘What Mr. Capper’s wife may do does 
not affect'me in the least. I shall cer- 
tainly . not Tegulate my” course by zs 
wishes,’ 


“The seat We will see to that. You 


Of the, year, when I shall take him into 
partnership.’’ :.He left the room without 
another word, although he must have 
heard the tone of = resolve in her 
reply.’ 
aes Honoured t 1 think, sir, if the one 
partnership - waits for the other, there i is 
likely to be some delay.’ 

Hesba found Mercy drenched in tears 
on her knees by their bedside. The 
foregoing colloquy -had been held with 
the drawing-room door ‘open, and Mercy, 
about to ‘enter, had, heard just so much 
as sént her back. to their chamber in an 
agony. of grief: .. 

Hesba drew her up inte a close em- 


¢ 


treated her toa 


brace, and, seated on the edge of the 
bed, kept her arms around her whilst she 
strove to stem the falling tears. It was 
not an easy task. Dinah’s luckless 
speech, that. “* Mercy. belonged to no- 
body,”’ had full possession of her. She 
had, moreover, a fixed belief that Mr, 
Mason was the embodiment of ‘power. 
He had sent Brian away,’ had brought 
them to London, and was now about to 
tear her from. Hesba—she: could not 
bear it. «‘“L.know/I shall never see you 
or Brian again,’’ she‘sobbed.- 

Finding other'solace’ ‘unaviling, Hesba 
ibacke account of 


~hert 


the. ‘‘ honour’’ 
Mr. Madbn's Mespeee none *"but Mercy 
took it not so lightly. “Oh, Hesba! he 
will szake you, marry, him x ‘know he 
will.” ' 

' © And Z know he ill ot, ‘wl I do 
not intend him to-.separate us. But 
you must dry your eyes*and put on your 
bonnet, for there is no-time to lose. A 
telegram must go to grandma at once; 
and then we must look up Miss Agnew.” 

The:telegraph was set at work, and 
messages went flashing to and fro, 
whilst, obedient to Mr. Mason’s instruc- 
tions, Hesba began to pack up. 

On the Saturday when Mr. Mason came 
home to dinner, along with Mr. Theobald 
Capper, a note by the. side of his plate 
informed him that ‘‘ Mrs. Stapleton, not 
being anxious for a closer alliance with 
his family, and as little willing to see 
an unprotected orphan of tender years 
offered up as a victim to fashion on the 
altar.of a milliner’s workroom, had re- 
lieved .him of his responsibility and the 
burden of their maintenance.’’ 

It was not possible for Mr. Mason’s 
face to grow whiter, but that of Theo- 
bald Capper certainly dic. In his self- 
conceit lre had made so certain of Hesba 
that this billet shook him like an earth- 
quake.. His uncle, who had hitherto 
known nothing stronger than his own 
will, set his livid lips close, his black 
brows ‘bridging his sharp nose, as he felt 
that will set at naught—his imperial self 
treated with scorn. 

The note was turned over and over. 
There was neither postmark nor loca- 
tion to serve asa clue. It was clear the 
writer was in London. 

Jemima was summoned. She “had 
been told a man would come for Miss 
Mercy’s luggage. How was ‘she to 
know he ‘was not, the right man or had 
come at the wrong hour?’’ ° So nothing 
was to be made of Jemima.. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
order up the delayed dinner and sit 
downto it with mortification asa diges- 
tive. And-whether it was the unsavouri- 
ness of that same sauce, or of the half- 
cold viands, uncle and nephew ‘came 
nearer to quarrelling over the meal than 
they had done in their ‘lives. ' ‘Theobald 
Capper blamed Mr. Masen for exposing 
his intentions with regard to Mercy, and 
the latter aceused his sae ‘of “want 
of tact’ in his wooing. . 

They rose from, table in ‘too ill- humour 
to bear the society.of each. other,.and 
soon both were. out ‘of dots on a boot- 
less errand. 

On the followitig evening: Mt. ‘Mason 
penned a letter'té. Mr, Septimus Crowe 
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requesting information respecting Mrs. 
Stapleton’s whereabouts and move- 
ments. 

Inacouple of days he got a reply. 
Mrs. Stapleton was at Larch Cottage. 
‘Lelegraph-boys had been seen coming 
and going through the avenue gates for 
several days, and Mrs, Stapleton was as 
often backwards and forwards at Dr. 
Forsyth’s. ; : 

Here was proof that Mrs. Stapleton 
could zzo¢ be in London, and it was clear 
Hesba had been in communication with 
her from the first,: else where had she 
found money for telegrams ? 

Again Jemima was summoned. No 
letters had come there for Miss Stapleton 
except one which had been refused as 
‘‘not known.’’ She had ‘‘ supposed the 
young ladies was named Mason.”’ 

A fortnight or more went by. Another 
communication from Mr. Crowe. Larch 
Cottage was empty and “‘ to let.’’ Mrs. 
Stapleton had aquitted Woodside in 
company with young Mr. Forsyth. 
lbestination supposed to be London. 

Mr. Crowe had told enough, and more 
than enough. Theobald Capper was as 
mad with jealousy as was Mr. Mason 
with vindictive spleen. The latter had 
now a handsome suburban villa on his 
hands, and never a housekeeper to pre- 
side over it or even to direct the arrange- 
ment of the goods and chattels lying 
there in indiscriminate confusion where 
the pantechnicon people had put them 
out of hand. A fine house, where he 
could entertain moneyed men, was part 
of Mr, Mason’s business capital, but 
that could scarcely be done efficiently 
without a lady at the head of the estab- 
lishment. An educated, well-bred 
housekeeper such as he required he had 
found to be a much more expensive 
commodity than a wife, and under the 
conviction that a young matron was 
better than no matron at all, he was 
desirous to press forward Hesba’s mar- 
riage with his nephew Theobald. 

He had expected her to be so dazzled 
with the prospect of presiding over his 


magnificent establishment that any 
scruples she might have as_ to 
taking the handsome husband he 


had provided for her into the bar- 
gain would vanish into thin air. And 
in so arranging he considered he was 
doing his duty to his dead wife—aye, and 
to his drowned friend, Captain Staple- 
ton. Of course he had taken that “ bit 
of Birkenhead property’’ into the cal- 
culation. Septimus Crowe had ferreted 
out that it was a freehold lying close to 
the docks, was wanted for wharfage, and 
rising rapidly in value. It would be a 
nice little capital for Theobald to bring 
into the concern as a partner. It was 
not pleasant to be baffled in his benevo- 
lent schemes for the benefit of every- 
body! ‘And who could say that his 
plans for Mercy were not dictated by 
good-feeling and common-sense? Was 
it not better that she was placed where 
she could get her own living at once, 
instead of hanging on others like a 
pauper. Really he was much mis- 
understood, and treated with -gross 
ingratitude ! ieee 

In so-far as. Theobald Capper had 
been admitted into the arcana of his 


uncle’s plans. he concurred in: this 
opinion, but being—apart from allhis cal- 
culations—genuinely in love with Hesba 
Stapleton, it follows that he considered 
the wrong and slight personal. 

We may exonerate Hesba from in- 
gratitude. Love does not come at any- 
body’s bidding. Neither uncle nor 
nephew had. understood this, and the 
latter, had claimed as a right that which 
a wiser man. would have sought as a 
boon. And ‘she.had too often been con- 
strained to interpose between. his insults 
and Mercy to have much respect left for 
him. Of Mr. Mason’s plans for her 
own promotion she had no more know- 
ledge than hé had vouchsafed in’ the 
one characteristic interview. She saw 
through his scheme for Mercy, and that 
was sufficient. How should she answer 
Brian if she deserted the helpless one 
left in her charge ? 

Miss. Agnew and her sister occupied 
three scantily-furnished apartments in 
Keppel-street, up many flights of stairs 
and very near the sky, their sole advan- 
tage being retirement, cheapness, and 
proximity to the field of their labours. 
Here, after seeing the telegram author- 
ising the step Hesba was taking, Miss 
Agnew had offered her and Mercy a 
safe refuge until Mrs. Stapleton herself 
should arrive, surrendering. their own 
chamber to the refugees, apparently 
only concerned that the accommo- 
dation was so meagre. ‘‘ Papa's: living 
was a very poor one, and when’ he 
died we were left utterly unprovided 
for, except in‘the matter of ‘education. 
So we have every reason to be thank- 
ful that we have been enabled to 
maintain ourselves and eed rogether 
in a home of our own, little as it re- 
sembles the cosy, ivy - covered vicar- 
age of our childhood. At first our 
struggles were very great and our sen- 
sitiveness had many shocks, still we did 
our best to be cheerful unger discourage- 
ment, and now we are rubbing on pretty 
well considering. We, however, have 
learned to dispense with many things 
once considered necessaries, which we 
now call luxuries.”’ 

There were books, a picture or two, 
china ornaments, and a few other odd 
matters which told of an anterior and 
different state of things, and, if there 
were no soft couches or luxurious chairs, 
and the carpets were mere scraps, every- 
thing was clean and orderly. 

Grandma Stapleton’s clear eye took 
note of all this when, on her arrival in 
London a fortnight later, she ‘left Willie 
Forsyth with Mercy in her, cab outside, 
and, mounting the stairs with Hesba to 
thank Miss Agnew for her kindness, this 
apology was tendered for insufficient 
accommodation, and the old lady came 
down ‘again, well satisfied with her scru- 
tiny of the new friends and their sur- 
roundings. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SS See pDRBAD ALIVE?® rma 


h YW --OME..: hypochon- 

.. driacs: have. fan- 
») cied. ;.themselves 
: miserably. afflict- 

-ed in‘ one*.way, 
fas ands seme, sin 
fm another. Somé-.‘have 
4° insisted that they. were 

teapots, and some, that 

they were town clocks; 
_ one that he. was. ex- 

‘tremely ill, and another 
that he was actually 
dying. But perhaps 
none’ of this; class- of 
unfortunates ever 
- matched in. extrava- 
gance a patient of the late Dr. Steven- 
son, of Baltimore. Te 2a 

This gentleman, after‘ ringing the 
change of every mad conceit that. eyer 
tormented a crazy brain, would. have. it 
at last that he was dead, actually dead. 
Dr. Stevenson having been sént for one 
morning: in great haste by the wife of 
his patient, hastened: to his. -bedside, 
where he found him stretched out,at full 
length, -his hands across his breast, his 
toes. in contact, his-eyes and, mouth 
closely shut, and his. looks :cadaverous. 

“Well,-sit, how.do-you do, 7.1 How. do 
you'-do, this morning:??’ asked; Dr. 
Stevenson in a jocular: way;;approaching 
his bed: !“* How do:I do 2% ‘replied:the 
hypochondriac, faintly ; ‘‘a pretty! ques- 
tion’ to ask a dead man.’’, .“ Dead!” 
replied:the. doctor. ‘‘ Yes, ‘sir,.dead ; 
quite dead. I died last night about 12 
o'clock.” 7. +» : 

Dr. Stevenson, putting his hand 
gently on. the. forehead ‘of the’ ‘liypo- 
chondriac, as if-to ascertain whether it 
were cold, and also feeling his piulse, 
exclaimed in a doleful note, ‘‘ Yes, the 
poor man is, dead enough ;; ’tis.all over 
with him, and now the sooner he can be 
buried the better.’? Then, stepping up 
to his wife, and whispering to her not to 
be frightened at the measures he was 
about to take, he called to the servant, 
“* My boy, your poor master is gone, and 
the sooner he can be put in the ground 
the better. -Run-to C.,. for I- know 
he always keeps New England coffins 
by him ready made, and bring me one 
of the largest.” ae 

Away went the séryant, and soon re- 
turned with a coffin. The wife. and 
family having got their lesson from the 
doctor, gathered around him, and 
howled not a little while they were 
putting the body in the coffin. 

Presently the pall-bearers, who were 
quickly provided and let into the secret, 
started with the hypochondriac for the 
churchyard. They had not gone far 
before they were met by one of the 
townspeople, who, having been properly 
drilled by Stevenson, cried out, “‘ Ah, 
doctor, what poor soul have you got 
there?”’; .. ik tere 

Poor Mr. B——,’’ sighed the doctor, 
left-ug-last night.”?. 0 ier ts. ons 

‘* Great pity he had not left us.twenty 
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years ago,”’ replied the other; ‘‘ he was 
a bad man.’’ 

Presently another of the townsmen 
met them with the same question, ‘‘ And 
what poor soul have you got there, 
doctor ?”’ 

“Poor Mr. B—,”’’ 
doctor again, ‘‘is dead.” 

‘““Ah, indeed!’’ said the other. 
‘* And so he is gone to meet his deserts 
at last.” 

“Oh, villain!’’ exclaimed the man in 
the coffin. 

Soon after this, while the pall-bearers 
were resting themselves near the church- 
yard, another stepped up with the old 
question again, ‘‘ What poor soul have 
you got there, doctor ?”’ 

‘‘Poor Mr. B——,”’ he replied, ‘‘ is 
gone.””, a 

‘“‘ Yes; andto the place of punishment,” 
said the other; for if he has not gone 
there I see not what use there is for such 
a place.’’ Here the dead man, bursting 

‘off the lid of the coffin, which had been 
purposely left loose, leaped out, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Oh, you villain! I am gone 
to the place of punishment, am I! Well, 
I have come back again to punish such 
ungrateful rascals as you are!” A 
chase was immediately commenced by 
the dead man after the living, to the 
petrifying consternation of many of the 
spectators at sight of a corpse in all the 
horrors of the winding-sheet running 
through the streets. 

After having exercised himself into a 
copious perspiration by the fantastic 
race, the hypochondriac was brought 
home by Dr. Stevenson freed from his 
delusion, and by strengthening food, 
cheerful company, and moderate exer- 
cise, was soon restored to perfect health. 


answered the 


LISSOM HANDS AND PRETTY 
TEE T. 


By “ MEDICUS.” 


‘* Like dew on the gowans lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer sighing 
Her voice is low and-sweet.”’ 

“ Annie Laurie.” 
yHE poet evidently sings of 
his lady-love; that a child 
might understand, and the 
simile expressed in the first 
two lines could not well be 
sweeter. ‘Gowans,” I 
should tell my English 
readers, is a word signifying 
mountain daisies—the wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flowers 
mentioned in the verses of the rustic 
bard. It is very natural for a young girl 
to wish to have pretty hands, and I would 
have them lissom as well as pretty. A 
shapely hand is one that is moderately 
small and plump, the fingers beautifully 
tapered, the joints supple, and the nails 
delicate and well formed. It is in youth 
the hands should be taken especial care of. 
Ido not advocate too hard work for any girl, 
but I do aver that the hands, if they are to be 
shapely, are zo¢ to be idle. If they are, I'll 
tell you what will happen—they will grow 
long, and lank, and bony; and if there is any 
tendency to indigestion or to rheumatism, it 
is just possible that the joints may get thicker 
than they ought. Even such simple work as 
sewing, knitting, embroidering, painting, or 
playing gives just that amount of exercise to 
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hands and fingers which is necessary to keep 
them in a healthy shape. 

The nails require care to keep them nice. 
They should be seen to every day at toilet. 
What are called hang-nails, cr, by some, rag- 
nails, is a very painful affection, which can 
very easily be prevented. In this way—three 
times a week the skin that overlaps the lower 
end of the rail should be well pushed: down- 
wards, because if it is allowed to attach itself 
to the nail the skin gets stretched and torn. 
It should always be pushed back, but never 
cut. The free end of the nail should be pared 
with a knife or cut with a scissors into the 
shape required. ‘The inner part of the free 
edge of the nails should be kept perfectly 
clean with a brush and soap and water, but 
not interfered with by knife or scissgrs. The 
surface of the nail should never be scraped. 
The white spots which appear on the nails of 
the young at times are not dangerous, although 
they don’t look pretty. They are caused by 
hurts or blows. 

When the hands are well taken care of and 
moderately exercised they should be of a 
beautiful delicate pinkish white colour, and as 
soft as the finest satin. Exposure to any 
amount of daylight does them good, exposure 
to the sun turns them brown or yellow, expo- 
sure to cold and wet hardens and kills the 
skin, and produces roughness and chaps. 
Gloves, then, are worn in summer to pro- 
tect the hands from the sun, and in winter 
from the cold. The wrists at both seasons 
should be protected—by kid in summer, by 
fur in winter. When at any time the hands 
feel uncomfortably hot the gloves ought to be 
taken off; by retaining them at such a time 
you are only spoiling the life and beauty of 
your hands. Some girls, especially those 
with a somewhat delicate constitution and 
tender skin, suffer much from chapped hands 
after exposure to cold or to wet. At times 
this is so painful and persistent an affection 
that the doctor should be called in. But if 
this should not be deemed necessary, so long 
as the hands are bad kid gloves should be 
worn not only by day, but by night as well. 
If it is persistent the hands had better be 
damped with a solution of potash and water 
—half a dram of the solution to one ounce 
of water, and then afterwards dressed with 
the benzoated oxide of zinc ointment, to which 
a drop or two of otto of roses has been added. 
But any one suffering from chapped hands 
should take a little medicine to cool the blood 
about twice a week, and if at all weak, either 
the quinine wine already recommended or the 
tincture of iron, or a little of both. If the 
stomach is weak, much advantage will be ob- 
tained by using a teaspoonful of gentian bit- 
ters in half a wineglassful of water before 
breakfast and dinner. As a mild application 
to the hands if rough or inclined to chap, I 
recommend camphor ointment, or, perhaps 
better than anything else, the preparation 
called rose glycerine. fer exposure of the 
hands and defure their exposure to cold or the 
sun, this rose glycerine is invaluable. 

Now, here is a little bath for the hands, for 
which I am sure you will feel grateful. It is 
easily prepared, and if the hands are soaked 
in it for about ten minutes morning and even- 
ing in summer, it tends to keep them nice 
and white and free from roughness. You put 
a pinch or two of powdered alum and a tea- 
spoonful of powered sal ammoniac in about a 
pint and a half of warm salt water, and dis- 
solve; then, when you have added a little 
toilet vinegar, this elegant hand bath is ready 
for use. } 

The same may be used for clamminess of 
the hands; but as this latter is generally a 
symptom of a low state of health, I would also 
advise the use of light-brown cod liver oil— 
about a dessert spoonful or more three times 
a of ‘“Nasty,” did you say? ‘Well, there 
you have mein acorner. But you soon get 


over the feeling of loathing which it at first 
excites, and, oh, dear me! there is really no 
end to all the good that cod liver oil is capable 
ofdoing. By the way, chewing bit of orange 
peel before and after taking the little dose 
‘helps to disguise the taste of the oil. 

Glycerine and water—rain-water, mind, 
always use rain-water for face and hands, at 
least—is a good application for damping the 
hands with. And a mixture of pure lime. 
juice, or lemon-juice, and lavender-water, 
equal parts, is another nice preparation for 
whiting the hands, The hands should never 
be rubbed with a coarse towel, but with a very 
fine one, and afterwards with a piece of soft 
flannel. The soap you use should be very 
mild and transparent. Carbolic soap is, in 
cases of chapped hands, useful, and so is tar 
soap, but neither are very elegantly per- 
fumed. 

Thope I am not writing for any girl who 
bites her nails. It is a disfiguring habit, 
and any of my readers guilty of such a thing 
should be tried by court-martial by her 
brothers and sisters, and condemned to wear 
gloves day and night fora month, for beautiful 
nails are a very great adornment. 

Both feet and hands, if at all tender—or I 
might almost say whether or not—should be 
washed every night before lying down, and 
every morning, If this is done, and some- 
times a little alum added to the water, you 
will have very little trouble with corns or any 
other painful disfigurement. The feet should 
be wiped thoroughly dry, and the toes seen to. 
The nails should never be cut short; they 
should be a medium length, and, mark this, 
they should be cut straight across, and not 
from the sides like the finger-nails. They 
ought to be well cleaned and brushed, but 
never scraped, and the scarf-skin should be 
gently pressed back. 

There aie few things more painful than an 
in-growing nail. It ought to be seen to at 
once, or the nail may have to be removed. It 
is generally caused by wearing too short 
shoes, which presses the nail back and causes 
it to thicken and grow downwards instead of 
forwards. 

The feet should never be cramped up in a 
tight boot, while, on the other hand, a too 
loose boot or shoe is often the cause of corns. 
The stockings ought to be very soft, but not 
too thick, as thick stockings make the feet 
excessively tender. 

When hands or feet are cold, warm them by 
exercise or friction; but never hold them to 
the fire, else chilblains may be the painful 
result. , hoes 

Everyone knows what a common chilblain 
is, so I need not take up space by describing 
it, but content myself by giving a prescription 
for its cure. It is as follows :—Soap liniment, 
one ounce; tincture of lytta, two drams; 
laudanum, two drams. Mix and apply three 
or four times a day. 


STARS OF EARTH; 
OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER V. 
MAY, 


“The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, ' 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there.”’ 


ArT last the warm weather had fairly set 1m, 
the shade of the trees was growing pleasant, 
and.our rambles gradually stretched out ona 
longer scale. One day we sauntered along by 
a pleasant brook that ran through a tangle 
copse near the hill side. ees 
Fanny darted along by herself, startling 
many a bird that was busy at this seasoul 
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with its noisy nest-full of little ones. Soon she 
returned with some handsome white flowers, 
of which the leaves were large and of a deep, 
beautiful green. 

« Are these wild lilies of the valley ?” she 
asked. 

‘I should think not,” I replied, laughing. 
«Their very perfume might tell you that.” 

Fanny plunged her nose into the bouquet, 
took a long investigating sniff, then flung the 
offending flowers into the stream, as she 
exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Hideous! essence of onions, mixed with 
asafcetida, is fragrant compared to that 
scent |” 

‘You have found some sylvan garlic, Fanny, 
and I daresay you will recognise the flower 
in future, and leave it to bloom unmolested 
amongst its pretty green leaves. It isa mem- 
ber of the lily family, and in many points 
resembles the universal favourite, the lily 
of the valley. Its leaves have the same deep 
colour, the same shape, and they love to 
nestle in the shade, along the moist edge 
banks or in thedampfields. Often it spreads 
in such abundance as to destroy every other 
plant near.” 

“Ts the lily family large ?”’ asked Laura. 

“Yes, they are a numerous and elegant 
species, most of them have bulbous roots and 
showy flowers, and I suppose they may claim 
to be the grandest amongst the tribes. One 
always thinks of the Master’s description of 
the lily, can you repeat the 
words, Fanny?” 

“Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, That 
even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

“The Eastern lilies were 
very glorious; they covered 
the slopes of Tabor and the 
sunny fields of Gennesaret, 
and were far more gorge- 
ous, more stately, than we 
ever see them here. No 
earthly trappings of mon- 
archy, however overlaid with 
gold and jewels, can ever 
equal the delicate, pure work- 
manship of God’s own crea- 
tion.” : 

“There are no specimens 
about here except the odious 
sylvan garlic,” said Fanny, 
looking round. 

“We shall see lilies in 
abundance presently,” I re- 
plied, as I opened a rustic 
gate, that led to a wood. 
There, under the shade of 
the trees, were lilies sprinkled 
like a dotted carpet over the 
ground. Wild hyacinths, or 
blue bells, were peeping out 
brightly from their spiky 
green leaves, most of them 
of a deep blue colour, but 
here and there were 
bunches of pale pink ones 
and lilac and white. 
We were soon deep in the study of the 
flower, 

“The six petals are united in a tube, you 
see; there are six stamens, and the stigma, 
or top of the pisti!, is three-lobed, the root is 
bulbous. The star of Bethlehem, with its 
pure white petals ; the squill, with its clusters 
of blue or purple towers ; the Solomon’s seal, . 
with its elliptical leaves, all turning one way, 
and its white flowers, hanging like old- 
fashioned seals, are all members of the lily 
tribe (liliacezz). All the grand, showy tulips 
that make the garden beds so gay are of the 


same family. There is only one sort of English 
wild tulip, and that grows in the region of 
chalk pits ; it has a small yellow flower, which 
smells sweetly. I must not forget to mention 
asparagus also. Now let us look at the 
dandelion, or Leontodon taraxacum.” 

“What along name for an ugly flower! ” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

Do you call it ugly? Ebenezer Elliot 
termed it’ the ‘sunflower of the spring.’ It 
is a compound, or composite, flower, and is 
made up of separate florets, the stems are 
hollow, the leaves are deeply cut. The 
farmer has no great love for the flower, 
but it has some excellent medicinal pro- 
perties. Here is some furze, or gorse, 
and that brings us to the pea and bean 
tribe. English people are very proud of 
their gorse, and I suppose there is hardly 
amore gorgeous sight than a wide common 
covered with these bushes in full bloom. , 
When the hot June sun shines on them, 
the rich golden colour is splendid. It 
will not grow either in very hot or very 
cold countries. The flower is like that of 
the pea, but instead of leaves the plant has 
sharp, branched thorns. The pea tribe, 
with butterfly-shaped flowers (legumu- 
nos@) has nearly seven thousand species in 
it ; some of them small, such as the clover, 
vetches, lentils, others are immense trees, 
with gigantic trunks; some die at the end 
of the summer, others live for thousands 
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See ae be more than 


two thousand 
years old. The 
rosewood, log- 
wood, tamarind, 
and acacia trees 
all belong to 
this order, but there are only about seventy 
British species, of which the furze and brooms 
are the largest. There are many kinds of 
trefoil and vetches; the sainfoin has spikes 
of bright crimson flowers, and in summer the 
fields are sometimes covered with clover, 
white and pink and red.” 

Fanny ere long found a prize, as she called 
it, in the hedge. 

“ Aunt Carrie, what is this wonderful pro- 
duction? Itis not a flower, and I never saw 
any fruit like it.” 

“It is an arum, or wake-robin, and belongs 


to the cuckoo-pint tribe (Aracee.) Children 
call the plant ‘lords and ladies.’ ” 

‘A large leaf, called a spathe, grows round 
the curious flower, there is a little white ruff 
round the neck, and it has a bright pink head, 
rather long in shape. Yet it has parts 
that answer to those of a primrose. The 
head is sometimes white or purple, or deep 
crimson, or pale pink. The first ruff round 
its neckis only a dainty ornament, but the 
next ring is formed of the stamens, which are 
‘sessile,’ or close to the plant; the lower 
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ring forms the pistils, and the ovaries or seed 
vessels, also. A curious metamorphosis takes 
lace in the arumin autumn. ‘The club-like 
nead falls away, so does the spathe and all the 
rest of the plamt, except the ovaries, which be- 
come a showy mass of bright scarlet berries, 
that look pretty amongst the grass. These 
plants are very poisonous, a single drop of their 
acrid juice would cause a burning sensation in 
the mouth and throat. In foreign countries 
theyarestill moreacrid than the British species. 
For instance, the arum plant, or dumb cane, 
in the West Indies, would make the tongue 
swell and destroy the power of speaking for 
some days, should anyone venture to chew it. 
Thé roots of the plant, when properly pre- 
pared, are wholesome and even nutritious. 
People take advantage of this property, and 
make from them a kind of sago, also starch. 
“Fave you noticed. the Jeaves? They are 
arrow-shaped, and are spotted with «leep 
purple marks. But I think we have walked 
far enough to-day, and our next ramble shall 
be on South Hill Common.” 
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OVER the city, street by street, 
Roof and gable, window and wall, 


The morning flushes, the light is sweet ; 

- “Waken! waken!’’ the breezes call, 
But the night is somewhere, the clouds are curled, 
There is darkness somewhere out in the world. 


BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By Rutu Lams. 


CHAPTER I. 
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IwonprR how many out of the millions of 
people who sit down two, three,.or even 
four ‘times’a day to eat bread together ever 
bestow a thought as to the origin of the loaf 
of which they partake so frequently, and which 
forms a portion of nearly every meal. Most of 
us know that our ordinary bréad is made from 
wheaten flour, water, salt, and yeast in some 
form. Everybody eats it, from the Queen 
upon the throne to the meanest of her subjects, 
and knows that to want bread is deemed ‘one 
of the most terrible calamities that can fall 
on any person. vt 

Yet bread, being such a ver's;common thing, 
we are rather apt to class it wich water, and to 
look upon it as a mere matter of course. 

Few of us consider how mary experiments 
must have been tried, failures experienced, and 
inventions, perfected before the fair white 
loaf, as we ,|have it now, was ever-placed upon 
a table, to say nothing of the endless varieties 

“which have’ sprung from-it. : 
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EARLY MORNING. 


By FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY. 
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And the morn shall pass, and the day be fleet, 
And the darkness deepen, but bring no rest 


Sun and shadow, laughter and tears, 


The night, the night must follow the day ; 


And some may sever, and some may meet, 
For life ’s a riddle. 

But the light is somewhere, though clouds are curled 

There is morning somewhere out in the world. 


And what is best? . mh 


Till Time lock the wheels of the rolling years, 


And the wings of our night and our cares are furled, 


And life’s delusions are past away ; 


And morning is everywhere over the world. 


EAA Wake a 


When I was a little girl, and for a good 
many years afterwards, it used to be considered 
no mean accomplishment to make good bread; 
and children were taught to do it very early, 
especially in country’ homes. Well can I 
recall ‘the feeling of pride when as a little 
mite of a lass I was first allowed .to try my 
hand at bread-making. How I put on my 


wide pinafore, and scrubbed and washed at 
h 


ands.and nails until they satisfied my mother, 
one of the most particular of human beings 


‘as to cleanliness. ‘We children had nothing 


but short sleeves in those. days, so there were 


none to tuck up, and I plunged my little red 
arms up to the elbows in flour in a sort o 


ecstasy of delight. 
I felt positively ‘almost grown-up, so im- 
pressed was I with the importance of my work 
as family bread-maker. 
Betty, our old: Kitchen servant, looked on 
approvingly, and was little less interested 


than myself. I had seven.pounds of flour in 


a yellow earthenware paticheon, a small hand- 


ful of salt, some. brewer’s yeast, and a large 


‘ing-glass ?” . 
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jug of warm water, and’ I supposed nothing 


else was wanted.’ But Betty said— Now, 
Miss Ruth, if you want your bread to be veal 


good, you must not stint it of one thing.” 


«What is that?” Tasked. « Mother-told 
me there were’ ‘only these four things wanted 
to make my bréad with.” . f 
Betty replied to my question by asking - 
another. ‘* Do you remember going with'me 
to my old mother’s cottage last summer,-and 
asking what made the round table, that was 
turned up in tlie corner, as bright as a look- 


«Yes, and you told 
grease.’ 

. “Tasked where it was bought, and you all 
laughed at me; but when I came home 
mother told me it mcant good rubbing, which 
exercised elbows, and was called in joke 
‘ elbow-grease.’” 

‘‘ That’s it my dear,”’ said Betty, “and you 
want plenty of it in bread too; not in the 
way of rubbing, but kneading. Work it well. 
Don’t spare labour and the bread will pay 
for it.” 

So it did. I thought no loaf had ever 
tasted so sweet as did my first. My little 
arms. ached, but I forgot that when they all 
praised ‘my bread next morning ; but I never 
forget Betty’s lesson, though conveyed in a 


me ‘nothing but elbow- 


- homely fashion, that one great secret of good } 


bread-making is good kneading, or, in her 
words, plenty of elbow-grease. 

I cannot help regretting that amongst city 
girls especially bread-making is daily becom. 
ing a rarer accomplishment. 

Ihave asked many girls, “‘ Have you learned 
to make bread?” and the almost invariable 
answer has been, ‘“‘ No, the baker brings 
ours.” I am tempted to wish that they 
might all-in turn be transplanted for a few 
weeks to some out-of-the-way country place, 
where a baker’s visits are unknown, and obliged 
tomake and bake their bread before they 
ate it. ‘ 

The world was more than two thousand 
years old when bread, ag such, was men- 
tioned in the Bible as being brought out by 
Melchisedek for the refreshment of victorious 
Abram. But of what kind it was we know 
nothing. 

It is, however, possible to tell what the first 
loaves ever used were made of, and there is at 
present no kind of bread which at all corre- 
sponds with them, The grain was neither 
ground nor bruised. It wassoaked, or in some 
cases boiled wheat, pressed into shape and 
dried. A very sticky, indigestible sort of 
cake this would be, not too pleasant to the 
taste; probably a little of it would goa very 
long way. : 

' The next step was when the happy thought 
struck somebody to bruise, or pound the grain. 
Hard work it would be, and even when an- 
other step was achieved and corn was actually 
ground; the labour was very great, as it was 


“all done by hand. The women slaves were 


employed to do the grinding by means of 
portable millstones, the uppermost being 
turned by a sort of wooden handle. 
Such mills were used in Egypt, as named 
in Exodus. Such were still in existence in this 
country not so many genetations back, and 
they were called querns. nt . 
Who first found’ out the art of making 
leavened bread is. as much a mystery as the 
inventor of the first mill, and the process of 
fermenting dough by means of leaven’ was aS 
tedious as the primitive ‘mode of grinding 
corn and separating the husk from the finer 
portion of the grain, which we call flour. 
This would be the‘reason why Abraham, 
Lot, and, several centuries later, Gideon 
offered unleavened cakes baked on the hearth 
to their angel visitants. The'use of leaven 
was known; but leayened bread could not be 
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quickly prepared, baked, and serve; 


esh and 
hot from the hearth ‘like these fs! § made 
without it. “ad 

Look back, dear girls of this: m.»teenth 
century, some nineteen hundred years more, 
beyond the era from which we da-e, and.try to 
realise what sort of a-batch of Dread was 
baked by Sarah for the entertainme®' sf the 
guests who were espied by her hus‘b*id. as 
he stood at his tent door on the pi.uns: of 
Mamre. _— ee 

As nearly as can bé.caleulated those three 
measures of fine meal—they had learned the 
art of sifting it, you see, in those days—made 
fifty-six pounds weight of bread, all baked in 
thm cakeson the hearth, = © ; 

This would be heating by means of a fire 
which was burning on the broad stene, while 
the meal was simply mixed with salt and warm 
water into a stiff dough, and rolled out into 
verv thin cakes. Then the hearth-stone was 
clean swept, the cakes placed on it and hot 
cinders above them. In this primitive fashion 
was the great batch of unleavened bread pre- 
pared ; and by whom ? 

Not by servants, but by a lady, a princess 
by station, who had a vast retinue of attend- 
ants ready to do her bidding; ‘the wife of 
an enormously wealthy man, who was the’ ally 
of kings, the friend of God Himself! 

‘A beautiful lady, too—so fair, indeed, that 
twice in her life, at the age of sixty-five and 
at ninety, she was admired and sought after 
by kings. But when Abraham bade her get 
ready the meal, knead the dough, and bake 
the cakes, she simply and cheerfully obeyed 
him whom she called “ lord.” 

Not many «f you, dear girls, are born to fill 
such a position as hers was; but I am afraid 
plenty of modern young ladies are to be found 
whe would rebel if requested even to superin- 
tend such.a baking. But if any of you should 
be tempted to despise what ‘may appear in 
your eyes such menial work, think of this 
princess of a bygone age, rich and fair, and 
learn a lesson as you catch a glimpse of her 
on a baking-day. 

in these days unleavened bread still appears 
in many forms, and as this is the most primi- 
tive kind we will look at its varieties first. 
Amongst thesearethe Jewish Passover calees— 
extremely thin, crisp biscuits, still eaten for a 
week by Jews during the seven days of the 
Passover. 

Scotch oat bread, made of oatmeal, salt, 
and water, into a stiff paste, rolled thin and 
bakéd on an iron girdle or thick plate of iron 
with semi-circular handle. In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire girdle or griddle cakes 
used to be baked on the top of a flat stone 
heated from below in the same way as the 
Iron article. It was called a bak’ston’, or 
bakestone, by country folk. 

A farmer’s (vife was made extremely happy 
by the gift of an iron girdle; but she retained 
the old name for her baking apparatus, and was 
Wont to. shout to her serving maid, ‘ Jenny, 
bring me the iron bak’ston’.” | : 

; American damper is made without Icaven, 
out the cakes are thicker. than the Seetch 
oaten bread. ; 

Then there are “corn cakes,” made of the 
meal of Indian corn, “Hominy cake,” the 
Same grain boiled to a pulp, and afterwards 
baked in thin cakes, 

In Lincolnshire, my native county, un- 
leavened cakes are very common. They are 

recisely the same thing as those made by 

braham’s wife, only they are rolled out round 
and thin, and baked in the oven instead of on 
the hearth, 

In the mowing season and during the 
harvast the labourers’ wives would be up 
between four and five in the morning to bake 
these cakes for their husbands. They were 
€aten very hot, and éither, split open and 
buttered or accompanied by thin slices. of fat 
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bacon. Then a goodly pile of these . bacon 
sandwiches,, prepared while hot, would be 
packed up. for the good man’s refreshment 
when afield. ° 

I asked the wife of one why she, got. up so 
early to bake every morning, and made this 
kind of cake. ‘*Oh!’ she said, “ they stay 
on the stomach longer, and a man ¢an work 
far better on these than on lighter bread. I 
never grudge the trouble for our George (her 
husband), for mowing’s hard work.” 

It was easy to understand this explanation. 
These hot cakes were less: digestible than 


ordinary bread; and hard work in the open: 
air, with the profuse perspiration caused by: 
labouring in the broiling sun,.made him 


require frequent nourishment and of a very 
solid kind. 

“He'd feel empty and hungry directly. on 
light bread. ‘Sad cakes’ are best,” said she, 
“for working men.” 

A visitor in my old home heard the expres- 
sion “ sad cakes ”’—meaning unleayened—and 
inquired what kind of things they were. On 
being told, she looked much astonished, and 
said, “I thought they must ‘be cakes used at 
funerals.” 


“Sad bread” is simply heavy bread,’ 


whether made without yeast of any kind or 
with yeast thatzhas done its duty imperfectly, 
and has left th*loaf close and sticky, instead 
of light and'full of small holes. 

Before leaving the unleavened varieties of 
bread, I should like io show you how those 
large, thin, crisp sheets of oat-cake are made 
and baked’ inthe west Of Yorkshire, where I 
spent ‘one:very happy year as a girl in a 
country parsonage. : 

I was told‘when I went there from a county 
in which oat cake was unknown that I should 
soon learn to like it. -Andso I did; and I 
was curious to ‘know how these large sheets 
could be rolled to such a delicate thinness. 

‘‘ They are not rolled at all,” said my friend, 
“they are thrown.” 

I was, more puzzled than before, and asked 
what she:meant. 5 

“You had better go to our baker’s and see 
the process,” she replied, “and you will un- 
derstand it much better than by my descrip- 
tion.:: To-morrow is a baking day, and you 
can'go:in the. morning with Lily,” meaning 
her daughter. ‘Many of the cottagers take 
their own meal to the baker,. or bakeress, Mrs. 
Marsden, arsl she charges them three-half- 
pence per four pounds weight for making and 
baking it.” 

The. next morning we went to the bake- 
house, and found Mrs. Marsden literally at full 
swing with her oat cake. Her stove was a 
thick iron plate, about two feet long, set in 
brickwork, and heated by a fire underneath 
it. Beside her stood a wooden vessel like a 
barrel churn, containing a batter made of oat- 
meal, salt, and water. I am inclined to think 
a little yeast was used to lighten this, as 
bubbles kept rising on the surface. A bowl 
of dry meal, a pasteboard scored in diamonds 
instead of being smooth, as is usual, a wooden 
ladle, and an oblong piece of coarse linen, 
completed her materials. First throwing a 
handful of dry meal on the board, she next 
poured on it a ladleful of the batter, and shook 
it into an even shape. Then she dexterously 
transferred the latter from the board to the 
mealy cloth, which she lifted with both hands, 
laying lightly hold of opposite corners. Then, 
with a rapid movement, she threw the batter 
in a large oblong sheet on the heated iron 
plate, dropping the lower corner of the cloth 
as she did so. In half a minute the cake was 
ready to be turned with a wooden spatula, and 
in a similar time to be taken off and hung 
acress a wooden rail. 

The rapidity with which this operation was 
performed showed the fruits of long practise, 
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together. with the steady hand and correct eye 
of -the: baker. ..The: stream :ofvbatter;always 
ran along the iron plate almost to its edges, 
and so thinly was it spread that it was abso- 
lutely in small holes,’ yet without ever being 
broken. To throw oat' cake very thin is deemed 
a mark of an Accomplished hand,‘ 
Whilst we stood -waiting and. looking on, 


‘piles of these newly baked and perfectly soft 


cakes were brought away by the neighbouring 
cottagers.: Each had with her.a:clean towel, 
folded lengthways in the middle.’ This was 
thrown across one arm, opened, the dozen of 
oat cakes placed onit ; then they were covered 
with the other portion, and so carried home 
to bé hung on the 'rack—a wooden frame sus- 
pended from the kitchen ceiling. In a few 
hours. the cakes would be perfectly crisp and 
as brittle as thin glass. 

Biscuits.of various.substantial kinds contain 
no leaven, especially'those used at sea. They 
are made with very little water, and dried very 
much in ‘the baking. The name means twicc 
baked. so 

In another short chapter an account will be 


. given’ of the «various: kinds of leaven, yeasts, 


and of plain and fancy breads now in ‘use in 
vatious ‘countries,’ with reliable recipes for 
young readers to follow,.if they wish to be- 
come good: bread-makers. .- 


| (Toa be concluded.) 


VARIETIES, 


AsouT the year 1852, a country gentle- 
man wrote a letter to a lady-of rank in town, 
and sent it through the post with the following 
address :— . 


To... tee 
The 25th of March, 
' Foley Place, 
London, 


The postman duly delivered: the letter-at the 
house of Lady Day, for whom it was intended. 
—one’s Every Day Book, 


GEORGE III.’s Favourite DAUGHTER.— 
A lady who was in the habit of close. atten- 
dance on the Princess Amelia: during her last 
illness, described some of the latter interviews 
which took place with her old blind father, 
George III., .as,, being, singularly affecting. 
“« My dear child,” said His Majesty to her, on 
one’ of ‘thesé occasions, ‘* you: have ever been 
a good child to your parents ; we have nothing 
wherewith to reproach you; but I need not 
tell you that itis not of yourself alone that 
you can be saved, and that your acceptance 
with God must depend on your faith and trust 
in the merits of the Redeemer.” “I know 
it,” replied the princess, mildly, but emphati- 
cally, ‘and I could wish for no better trust.” 
The following lines, though often printed, 
may possibly be new to some of our younger 
readers. They were written by this good 
princess, and’ given by her to Dr. Pope, then 
attending her as physician— 


“ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed and danced, I talked and sung; 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain. 
Oh! then, in those light hours of glee, 
‘I thought the world was made for me. 


* But when the hour of trial came, 
And sickness shook my feeble frame, 
And folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And Icouldsing and dance no more, 
Oh! then I thought how sad ’twould be 
Were only this world: made for me.” . 
ANSWER TO. TRANSPOSITION on p. 335— 
2; VE; $3: LEVi; 4. Vine; 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


A SKETCH ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


A LONG procession of school-girls was 
winding slowly along the streets of the 
quaint old town of Westville one after- 
noon in the last week of July. 
walked with even march and decorous 
mien past the tempting windows of the 
shops and past the holiday loungers 
who had just arrived by an excursion 
train, and were doing their best to make 
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the most of their ‘‘ five hours by the sea- | 
side.’’ Miss Winifred Lewis, sister to 
the principal of the school, and the | 
French governess walked in the rear of | 
the procession. 

On the girls went, lighting up the 
dark, sombre streets of the old town as 
with a dream of youth and beauty, their 
faces bright and happy, their gay 
parasols and their many-tinted summer 
dresses forming some pleasant bits of 


colouring in the glaring sunshine. 


They passed up a long, shaded lane, 
where the hedges were wreathed with 
honeysuckle, went round by Westville 
Church, through the allotment gardens, 
and then came to Greystone Common, 
which lay beyond the usual haunts of 
holiday people, and where passers-by 
were few. 

Miss Winifred Lewis stopped sud- 
denly, and, in a clear, rather shrill voice 
pronounced the magic word, ‘ Dis- 
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Not that she meant her flock to vanish 
away like the thin, gauzy, white clouds 
that were at the moment stalking slowly 
across the sky and losing themselves in 
the bright azure. But ‘‘ disperse’’ was 
a favourite word of hers, and meant that 
her pupils were at liberty to break the 
ranks and wander about where they 
would, so that they kept within a certain 
limit. 

What a hubbub of voices there-was! 


What busy excitement, as the five-and- - 


twenty school-girls found themselves 
suddenly free from restraint—allowed to 
talk English, and permitted to disport 
themselves as they pleased during the 
brief time of recreation. They formed 
themselves into select groups, choosing 
the companions they liked best; they 
wandered across the common and down 
on the sands, talking with even more 
than usual vivacity. 

For was there not much to discuss? 
It was the last day of term at ‘‘ West- 
ville Ladies’ College.’’ By that hour 
tomorrow the pupils would be scattered 
far and wide, some on their way to their 
own homes, some already arrived at the 
end of their journey. And so confi- 
dences were exchanged, bright anticipa- 
tions, full of hope, and plans of coming 
enjoyment were talked over. With the 
usual warmth and demonstrativeness of 
school-girl friendship, promises were 
made of letters to be written, photo- 
graphs to be sent, visits to be paid, and 
injunctions to be remembered. 

Had they not all been so occupied 
they might have noticed one girl who 
wandered slowly away from the rest. 
‘She went down a short, winding descent 
to the beach, picked her way over a 
range of craggy, shelving rocks, and 
seated herself on a narrow ridge near 
the sea. 

She was beyond the sight of her com- 
panions now, and for a few minutes she 
‘kept her eyes steadily fixed on the waters, 
where the tiny ripples were dancing in 
the sunlight. - , 

‘But soon the prospect became indis- 
tinct—hot blinding tears welled into 
her eyes, which she cashed impatiently 
aside. 

“How foolish, to be sure! I came 
here to paint, not tocry. Cora Forest, 
you are 7zof to give way—lI insist !’’ ex- 
claimed she, addressing herself, with a. 
petulant air, and she hastily drew from 
her pocket a small artist’s colour-box 
and a drawing-book. She opened the 
Yatter ata blank page, and looked round 
for something to copy. 

At the opposite side of the bay was a 
yacht, the white sails of which were all 
“spread, but they hung limp and drooping 
in the calm -air; a little red and white 
flag over the stern nodded lazily at its 
reflection in the water, and two men 
with red caps on were seated in the 
bow of the craft. 
ground; was a high point of land that 
stretched far out into the bay, forming, 
in fact, its boundary on that side. This 
point was thickly wooded with fir trees, 
even to the summit, where their tops 
ccaught the sunshine, and made an un- 
even, fringed outline against the blue 
sky. , 

Cora choked back her tears, and, with 
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vigorous touches, began to sketch the 
yacht and its surroundings, and while 
doing this one might see she made a 
charming picture herself, perched there 
in the shadow of. the bluff headland. 

She had dark brown hair, brown eyes, 
large, and full of expression; a pretty 
mouth; firm, decided lips; white, even 
teeth, and a efife, slim figure. <A 
brunette beauty she would perhaps be- 
come some of these days, but at present 
she was too pale, too sickly-looking, too 
unformed for such a distinction. 

Her dress was as simple as possible ; 
nothing could be plainer than the round 
hat, trimmed with brown ribbon; the 
russet-coloured dress, short, and without 
flounces ; the black jacket that seemed 
sadly too small and snabby. 

Cora had nearly finished sketching her 
picture when she heard some one calling 
her name loudly, and presently Nesta 
Burges came scrambling over the rocks, 
flushed and out of breath. 

‘*T have been looking for you every- 
where, Cora !”’ 

‘‘\What do you want with me?”’ asked 
the girl, without lifting her eyes from the 
paper. 

‘“Of course I want you for lots of 
things! Why did you creep away here, 
like the little mouse you are? And I 
declare you have been crying—there’s 
a tear on your check! What are you 
painting ?”’ 

Cora did not reply, but she held up 
her painting for Nesta’s scrutiny. 

‘* How lovely it is! The yacht looks 
asleep in the sunshine, and the shadows 
round it in the still water are splendid! 
Cora, you must give me that painting to 


take home with me for a keepsake, and | 


I shall call it ‘A Study done in Tears.’ 
Tell me, why have you been crying ?”’ 

‘‘Because I am discontented, and 
foolish, and impatient.”’ 

‘« Have you heard from your father ?’’ 

“‘Ves; a letter came to Mrs. Wood- 
house this morning.” 

“‘ What did he say ?”’ 

‘‘He does not want me; no, he does 
not want me home.”’ 

Her lip trembled, and hot tears started 
again to her eyes, as she replied. 

In a moment Nesta’s arms were im- 
petuously flung round Cora’s neck, to 
the sore risk of damage to her picture 
and wet paints. 

‘You dear, lonely, miserable darling! 
How sorry I am for you to have to spend 
all the holidays with Mrs. Woodhouse 


and Miss Winifred Lewis! .It will be. 
like being banished to a desert island, : 


away from all fun and enjoyment. I 
almost feel ashamed of being so glad 
and happy to be going home. Your father 
must be the horridest, awfulest———’”’ 


‘‘Hush, Nesta! ‘you’must not talk. 


like that. If anyone isto be blamed, it 
is I, for being so impatient and discon- 
tented. My father, for reasons of: his 
own, wishes me to remain all my 
holidays at ‘ Westville Ladies’ College,’ 
he says, and you know I cannot stay 
much longer at: school, for I am just 
eighteen now; there must be an end to 
it some day.”’ 

‘¢ Of course there must, Cora. I never 
heard of anyone being kept at school 
after they were nineteen. But in the 


meantime it is dreadful for you, poor 
pet! Every one of the girls is going 
away, this vacation, I believe ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, they are all going. Even the 
Indian girls, the Jessops, have found 
out an aunt in Englar’; and they are 
invited to stay with her.’’ 

‘¢Cora, it makes me shudder to think 
how lonely you will be! I shall reproach 
myself for being lively and ‘jolly’ every 
time I think of you. Sometimes I shall 
picture you all by yourself in that great, 
bare schoolroom, or, worser-still, sitting 
doing company.manners in that prim, 
chill, : starched; drawing-room, . where 
everything is so neat, and stiff, and 
proper.” 

-“JT mean to work very hard, then I 
shan’t so much mind it,” replied Cora, 
dolefully. 

‘Of course you do, and you'll kill 
yourself with study. Every way.I look 
at it, it seems worse and worse. Cela 
Fatt Jrémir. You will be slaving while 
Iam playing. I cannot imagine sucha 
hard life !”’ 

‘‘You cannot at all imagine a life 
like mine is, Nesta. Though I have 
been eighteen years in the world I have 
never yet learned what ‘home’ means. 
Ihave always been amongst strangers 
or at school, so why should I murmur 
now ?”” 

“ Cest effroyable / Oh, dear! how 
that horrid French does get into one’s 
teeth! I cannot get rid of it. One 
comfort, I shan’t have to speak a word 
but pure English all the time I am at 
home.”’ 

“YT hope it will be ‘ pure English,’ 
Nesta, and no ‘slang,’’’ said Cora, 
looking up, with the ghost of a smile on 
her lip. 

“Twon’t make any rash promise about 
the ‘slang,’ for it’s as bad as French, 
and just comes out when one doesn’t 
expect it. I lost three marks yesterday, 
for Miss Winifred overheard me say 
Herr Zillner was in an ‘awful wax’ be- 
cause I had done my German translation 
badly. But Iam glad to see you smile, 
Cora; it gives me courage to mention a 
thought that has been running wild in 
my brain ever since I sat down on this 
rock.”’ ; 

‘What thought is that ?” 

‘“‘ How should you like to come down 
to stay at Marleigh Grange ?”’ ¢ 

At your home? I should like it 
very much.”’ nate 

‘‘Then I will ask mamma to invite 
you there, and you know she hardly ever 


refuses me anything.” . 
 T don’t suppose I could go, Nesta, 


replied the gitl, with a sigh. 
“Why not? | 
“My father might not give his con- 
‘sent, so please don’t talk any more about 
it—at least, not. about the invitation, 
though I like to hear about Marleigh 
Grange.” 

“T had alot of photographs sent me 
to-day,” said Nesta, producing a bundle 
of cards. ‘Here is a view of the dear 
old house; the windows'of the draw- 
ing-room open on the lawn, you se¢;. 
and ,here is manima’s likeness—she 
is the dearest, sweetest mother 10 the 
world. Here 1s papa’s—exactly like 
him, even to the wart on his eyebrow, 
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and ‘the funny little curl in his whis- | 
ker. ‘Fhis is Olive’s photo—my eldest 
sister, you know; she is called hand- 
some, and is almost, if not gzzfe, en- 
gaged to Captain Rollo Fraser. These 
are my two brothers. Ralph, the eldest, 
isat Cambridge, and Fred, darling Fred, 
is a Woolwich cadet; look at his uni- 
form; he is such fun, and keeps us all 
alive when he is at home; and this is 
Ponto, the great shaggy house dog; 
and here is pritz, the little terrier. Now 
you: have seen the whole royal family, 
just as we shall be, all together, this 
vacation, and I wish you were going to 
be one of us.” 

‘Hush, Nesta, hush! that part of 
the subject is forbidden,’’ exclaimed 
Cora, who had been carefully examining 
vach,photograph during Nesta’s running 
commentary. 

‘‘T shall often think of you, dear, and 
hope you will enjoy yourself very much 
indeed,’’ she added, gravely. 

‘* But I shall not forget my promise all 
the same, though I must not talk about | 
it,’’ retorted Nesta, with a laugh. 

She packed up her photographs, and | 
sat watching Cora’s nimble fingers as | 
she put some finishing touches to her 
little sketch. 

Nesta Burges, though fully twelve 
months younger, was a couple of inches 
taller than Cora Forest. She was altoge- 
ther of larger, less ethereal make, from 
her round dimpled chin to her large white 
hands and substantial waist. Her hair 
was a pale, sunny brown, her eyes bright 
blue, her cheeks pink as a hedge rose, 
her laugh the very symbol of merriment 
and good humour. 

‘No bookworm was Nesta in her heart, 

and very many were the blunders she 
made, numberless were the scrapes into 
which she fell, during her school expe- 
rience. But, with all her faults, she 
was a general favourite, for her mirth 
was without malice, and her blunders 
sprang from sheer carelessness, not from 
stupidity. 

‘‘ There is the recall bugle, or, in other 
words, Lydia Jessop is waving her 
pocket handkerchief and shouting at 
us like anything, which means that 
Winifred, and the French governess 
are tired of their dainty little promenade 
over the grassy sward—they have been 
talking German the whole time, I am 
cettain—and they want us to ‘ steer our 
barks’ homeward,’ exclaimed Nesta, 
jumping up from the rock. 

“T have finished my painting, so 
here is your keepsake, Nesta; I wish 
it were more worthy your acceptance,’’ 
said Cora, as she_presented it. 

- A. warm kiss was the reply ; and the 
two school-girls scrambled over the 
tocks, and reached the others in 
time to join the procession that was 
forming just on the edge of the 
common. : 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THERE are few arts the revival of which leave 
more scope for the exercise of thoughtful 
study, ‘delicate manipulation, and refined 
taste than that of modelling flowers in wax. 

It is almost with a shudder that we look 
upon those pyramids of variegated wax which 
were purchased by our grandmothers or great- 
grandmothers, and are so carefully preserved 
by our mothers in long, close-fitting glass 
cases, and which are in courtesy called flowers, 
but which really resemble them but little. 

Many of us have heard or made the remark, 
when looking at a 
flower, *“O! how 
beautiful! It is just 
like wax.” 

Few, it is to be 
feared, have com- 
pared the wax with 
the real flower. Yet 
why should it not be 
so? The natural com- 


| cient to render it flexible without the aid of 


some other ingredient which would prevent 
the unpleasant stickiness and destruction to 
colour which the over-use of it produces. : - 

The iove of flowers seems to be natural to 
persons of all grades of society, from the 
princess who fondles the rare exotics which 
are to grace her toilet to the little street-girl 
who gazes with admiration upon the com- 
monest collection exposed for sale upon the 
stall of the greengrocer. ee 

There is no study more clevating to the 
mind and heart, or so pleasing to our sense of 
the beautiful, as that of these little messengers 
of love that come to us fresh from the hands 
of their Creator. Artificial flowers of any 
kind must be a disappointment at best when 
laid side by side with the real ones; but there 
is both pleasure and profit to be gained in the 
attempt to copy them. If wax flowers are 
well made they do not fall to pieces unless 
they are subjected to very rough treatment. 

If they are kept under a shade or where they 
will be tree from dust and the heat of the sun 
when not in use they ought to last for ycars. 


A few fresh ferns piacea amongst the 
flowers in the epergne, when on the supper- 
table, give a graceful and natural effect:to the 
group, and are a great improvement. A. 
little otto of roses or the essence of different 
flowers dropped upon cotton wool and hidden 
beneath the foliage adds to the pleasant 
delusion. 

Girls who have been lovers of flowers all 
their lives have been surprised to discover 
how utterly ignorant they were of their con- 
struction until they attempted to model them 
in wax; and this knowledge of their ignorance 
has made them more thoughtful and more 
observant of the wonders of this most lovely 
and joy-giving branch of the creation. As 
there are many amongst the readers of this 
paper who would be glad to know a little of. 
the course to be pursued, we shall now give a 
lesson on modelling a rose in wax. 


The Gloire de Dijon being a universal 
favourite, we shall take it for our model. 
Before we begin, it will be necessary to have 
all the materials and tools which we shall re- 
quire neatly arranged before us. 


CURLING PINS 


parison which occurs 
to-the mind on look- 
ing at the real flower 


proves that wax is a 


material well adapted 
to represent the tex- 
ture of its petals. In 


SSS 


RUSH 


this material, how- 
ever, as well as in the 
art of making the 
flowers, there is great 
yoom ' for improve- 


ment. 


Those who prepare 
it might, by a little 
careful study and a 
few experiments, produce an improved wax 
that would be less brittle than the old and 
more opaque. 

The fault of the present make is that the 
white, which ought to form the ground of 
almost all flowers, ina few months loses its 
colour and becomes transparent, showing a 
waxy appearance under the paint. 

Canada balsam, which is largely used in 
the manufacture of wax, is evidently insuffi- 


SABLE BRUSH 


These may be procured from or ordered by 
any fancy dealer or artists’ colourman, who 
will easily find out a manufacturer should 
they not keep the materials in stock. Care 
must be taken in ordering wax to insist upgn 
its being newly made, old wax being of no 
use whatever. New wax may be known by 
its extreme softness and pliability and its 
strong, fresh smell. Old wax will not bend 
easily, and is extremely brittle. First we shall 
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want ordered two sprays of green wax leaves 
for the Gloire de Dijon rose, two packets of 
double white wax, one packet (or dozen) of a 
medium (yctlow) shade of green wax, one 
bottle of flake white paint, one bottle of 
chrome yellow, and a bottle of carmine, one 


surling pins—three steel, with white heads, 
ind one ivory—a ring of strong green cotton 
wire, and a pair of nail scissors. 

Procure, if possible, two roses exactly alike 
ta form and size. Place one of them in a 
glass of water to serve as our model. 

With your scissors cut down each side of 
the seed cup of the other rose, and gently draw 
it from the stem. Now take off the calyx or 
little pointed green Jezves at the back of the 
rose, and lay them together on one side. 
Then strip off gently the outside row of petals 
ithe top of which curl backwards) and lay 
them beside the calyx. Then take off each 
xow, and lay them in separate heaps. The 
eentre is somcti:nes formed of three small 
bunches of petals, one within the other, and 
sometimes of five bunches. We will suppose 
inat our model contains 
live. Take one of these 
five bunches, and separate 
the five small petals, Jaying 
ihem side by side. 

Now take a sheet of 
note paper, and lay the 
calyx upon it, cupside up- 
wards, and place the fore- 
finger of the left hand 
upon the tip of the 
Moisten the tinting 


end. 
aud rub it into a little dry carmine, and 


broad 


pass it down the 
centre of the calyx, 
then at cach side, so 
as to secure its per- 
fect outline. When 
the paint is dry cut 
oot the calyx neatly within the red paint 
mark, and write ‘calyx 5” upon it, and lay 

it beside the fresh 


a. use Ty ones. Take the next 
ie gows —~£ size of petals in the 

tt same manner; one 
4% only of each round, 
= stil and always choose the 
V, most pertect in shape. 
O°} oF cacu These should all be 


in rows of fives or 
tens. Each pattern 
must have thenumber 
of the row, and the 
number of petals in 
the row, written upon 
it. Place them all 
in a row, accord- 
ing to their proper 
order, on the rose, 


) HALF OF 
|THE PETAL 


beside the heaps of | 


zeal petals. 

As it may be quite impossible for some girls 
so procure real roses, we will give a pattern to 
be traced out and cut in paper; but we trust 
that no girl who can procure a real flower will 
make use of it, as our object in giving this 
Xesson is to enable them to take the pattern of 
wey real flower which they may fancy, and 
sopy it for themselves. 

Take a sheet of green wax, and double it 
three times. Take notice that the line left in 
wuiting the wax should always run straight 
ahraugh the petals, which shoukl never be cut 
gn the cross. The wrong side of the wax is 
more glazed than the right, and should always 
$e an the under part of the petals. Lay your 
salyx pattern upon the straight way of the 
wax, and, after moistening the points of the 
scissors, proceed to cut round the edge of it 
very smoothly. If you can manage to 
side the scissors round your pattern, in- 
wtead of cutting it in little clips, it will 


brush. | 
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secure a more equal and much finer out- 
line. Lay these five calyxes together beside 
the real ones, and lay the paper pattern upon 
the tip of them. 

Now take the white wax and cut out all the 


‘ATO ; petals in the same manner as the calyx, being 
tinting brush and two sable brushes, four | 


careful to place each set in their proper posi- 


' tion, with the paper pattern upon the top of 


them. If this order be preserved, it will save 
much time and confusion all through the work, 
for when the petals are curled there appears to 
be so little difference in some of the sizes 
that it is very difficult to distinguish them. 
Next take the calyx and lay it in the 
palm of the left hand, the point towards the 
fingers, take No. 2 curling pin and moisten 
it, then hold it between the first finger 


i and thumb of the right hand, easily, so 


that it can be rolled. Roll round the outer 
edge of the calyx, then in the middle, to give 
it a boat shape. Now take it upon the first 
finger point of the left 
hand, and, after wetting 
the stem of the ivory 


5 
OF EACH 


press it upon the 
pointed end of the 
calyx. Look at your 
real calyx, and see that 
you have given to it a 
natural shape. 

Now take the smallest 
of the five rows of 
petals, which compose the five bunches for 
the centre. Curl round the edge of the petal 
with No. I pin; then down the centre with 
No. 2 pin; now turn the petal over and roll it 
at each side of the centre groove, so as to leave 
it clear. The pointed end of the petals is the 
bottom, and must not be curled, as it is used 
for fastening it to the foundation. Curl the 
five centre rows in the same manner, then take 


‘ one of each size, beginning at the least, 


and place them cne behind another, folding 
them together at the bottom, so as to form 
the bunch. The five bunches must be made 
in the same way. Do not gress them together, 
for they are to be painted before finally mak- 
ing up. 

The next size, Row 6, is to be curled in the 
same way, and laid ina heap as before. 

Now place one of Row 7 upon the left 
palm, holding it firmly with the middle finger 
by the point. Curl round the edge with No. 1 
pin, then take the ivory pin (after you have 
turned the petal) and, after damping it, roll the 
centre and sides until you succeed in giving 
ita cup shape. Close the cut at the bottom, 


; and turn the end slightly downwards. 


Row 8th. Hold in the same manner upon 
the palm. Curl round with No. 1 pin, then 
with No. 3 pin roll the right-hand edge of the 
top of the petal and turn it; then at the right 
hand again, repeat as before. Now tum the 
petal up the other way, and with the ivory 
pin curl the centre until it is cup-like and 
round. Close the cut at the bottom as before. 
You will see that this petal has the top curled 
on the reverse sides, and to preserve the order 
of curling always begin to curl on the right 
hand, and the petal will be sure to fit into 
its proper place. 

Row 9th is to be curled in the same 
manner. 

Rows 10th and 11th. Place the petal in the 
same manner on the palm; but instead of 
curling it on one side then on the other, curl 
it right round the top with No. 3 pin, and 
then proceed to make it cup-shape and close 
it at the bottom. If the two sides of the 
top do not turn back sufficiently with the pin 
the fingers must be used. 

Now take each petal and compare it with 
the corresponding one of the real flower and 


study it well; then very carefully try to | 


imitate the form of it, and use your fingers 
instead of a pin. 


pin between the lips, | 


This is the real secret of the art—to try to 
catch by a simple turn the eccentric fold which 
characterises the real flower, and which gives 
to the wax one that graceful lightness and 
irregularity which deludes the uninitiated and 
gives so much pleasure to the true artist. 

Before beginning to paint, whichis our next 
proceeding, let each girl strive to keep this 
fact before her mind—that unless the petals 
will fit into each other as exactly as a pair of 
spoons, her attempt to imitate nature will be 
an utter failure, and her flower will as much 
resemble a cabbage as a rose. 

Now mix as much yellow chrome as will 
cover a threepenny-piece with a tea-spoonful 
of flake white, and rub them down with a 
small knife, so as to avoid lumps or grit. 
Then take a very small quantity of carmine, 
and rub that in also. Then compare the 
mixture you have made with the lightest shade 
of the largest petals. If too red, add more 

white ; or, if too yellow, add more white and 
| red. Judge for yourselves which shade it is 
| necessary to increase or decrease. Then 

take about a quarter of the mixture and put 
| it upon another plate, and add more carmine 
until this second mixture matches the darkest 
| shade of colour upon the smallest centre 

petals. Now take the largest petal between 
the first finger and thumb of the left hand, 
and either let it rest upon the other fingers 
or upon the table. With one of the sable 
brushes begin from the top of the cut at the 
bottom, and dust all over the petal with the 
yellow paint. Keep your mouth closed, as 
the powder is not pleasant, though harmless. 

Turn the petal, and paint the back also, 
being careful to cover the whole of it, so as 
to show no white patches anywhere, and 
especially round the edges. 

Care must be taken not to allow the paint 
to come any further down the petal than the 
cut at the bottom, for this part of it is used 
to attach it to the foundation, and wax will 
not adhere where there is paint. It is a 
curious fact in nature that the colouring 
matter on petals is rarely if ever to be found 
where they adhere. 

Now with the second sable-brush, begin in 
the centre of the petal and lay on the second 
mixture of paint, letting it shade. off softly 
before reaching the curve at the top. 

All the petals must be painted in this way, 
only allowing the second shade to become 
deeper towards the centre. 

Do not forget to compare each petal with 
the corresponding one of the real flower. After 
washing the paint carefully off your hands cut 
a strip of green wax, about a.quarter of an 
inch wide, and the length of the sheet 
of wax, then cut off about six inches. of 
the string wire, and, after laying it length- 
ways along the middle of the wax, pro- 
ceed to roll it gently between the first finger 
and thumb, until it has the smooth even 
surface of the real stem; then put on more 
wax until it is as long and as thick as the real 
one, only allowing a little more in length if 
it is to be placed in a vase, so as to balance 
the flower. | 

Put some scraps of wax upon one end of 
the wire and turn it down. Never forget to 
turn down the wire, for if you do the flower 1s 
sure to come off the stem after, if not before, 
it is made up. ‘Chen add more wax, and mould 
it into the shape of a bud with the fingers, 
about the size of the secd cup or a little 
larger. 

Now take your five bunchesiof small petals 
(which must be pressed tightly together at tue 
bottom) and lay them round the middle of the 
foundation, and press them well down with 
the point of the ivory pin. Look at the rose 
which is in the glass of water, and observe 
' that the five points meet in the centre without 
| showing any of the foundation between. 


Row 6 must be put between the five centre 
bunches, and raised a very little higher. 

Row 7 goes between the petals of the 6th, 
and is also raised a little higher. 

A few scraps of wax may be pressed round 
where the petals are laid on, as it helps to 
keep them in their proper places, and 
strengthens them. 

Row 8 must be a trifle higher, always keep- 
ing each petal between each two of the former 
TOwWS. 

Row 9, 10, 11 must each be put a little 
lower, until the 11th touches the stem. 

Take the ivory pin and press all round the 
bottom of the petals to keep them firmly in 
their proper places. 

Now place the calyx round the broad ends 
touching the stem, being careful that the 
points lie between the petals of the last row. 

Cut a piece of green wax, about an inch 
deep, off the narrow way of the sheet, fold it 
over, then fold one side to the half only, until 
it is the depth of the seed cup. 

Make little cuts at equal distances upon the 
thin side, then roll it round the top of the 
svem below the calyx, just allowing the thick 
end to cover the bottom of them. Press it 
firmly on the stem, and gently mould it into 
the shape of the seed cup, which is round at 
the top and tapering to the stem at the 
bottom. Smooth it neatly all round with 
the ivory pin, and then place the sprays of 
green leaves, one about two, the other 
three, inches from the flower. Now com- 
pare your production with the real flower, 
and try to discover where its faults lie, 
Do not be discouraged if the first bea 
failure. Try again, and this time you may 
vary your collection by making the second 
a pink rose. This may be done by simply 
leaving out the yellow paint, and by using 
the white and carmine only. 

SOPHIE THWAITES. 
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ZARA: 
OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XL. 
CONCLUSION. 


THERE was a deep hush in the sick 
room, though all the members of the 
family were gathered there at Fred’s 
request, in the evening after the bridal 
pair had left. 

Fred, wrapped in his Indian dressing 
gown, lay on his couch in a kind of sleep 
or stupor. Thoughhe had sent for them 
all, he seemed either to have forgotten it 
or to be too weak to talk. 

On one side, was the vicar, anxiously 
watching any change in his face; near 
him, was Paul Tench, his head resting 
on his hand. On the other side of the 
couch were Annis and Walter, both 
silent, and both watching. 

Fred turned to Paul suddenly. His 
faintness had passed off. ‘ I am sorry 
for you. You are very miserable, I dare 
say ?”’ 
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“Indeed, I am not, Fred. I- feed 
happier than I have felt for many a long 
day,’’ Paui replied, with a smile. 

All eyes were turned to him now, and 
Walter said, laughingly, ‘What « 
puzzle of aman you are, Tench. Now 
your bride elect has fled from you, you 
talk of happiness.”’ 

‘‘And mean it. Ican breathe freely 
now. A ierrible weight has gone from 
my mind, and I can hold up my head 
once more.” 

“IT don’t understand you, Paul. 
Explain—don’t weary me by making me 
ask questions,” said Fred, in a languid 
tone. 

“‘T will tell you what I may. Itis a 
duty [ owe to you, Fred, and owe to each 
member of your family. \here I don’: 
altogether explain, please excuse me. 
Silence in some matters is due to the 
dead.’’ 
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“What about Zara? There was some 
mystery about the girl.’” 

“Yes, Fred. You wonder why all the 
money I possess in the world is made 
over toher? Itwas a debt owed to her 
by members of my family. The last 
injunction my mother ever made was a 
solemn charge to make restitution to 
Zara, should she ever come in my 
way.’ 

‘ Where did you meet with her first 7’’ 

“TI never even knew of her existence 
until I:saw her name on a play bill at 
Seabright. It was stuck on the ruin of 
an old house onthe beach. You saw it, 
Annis?” 

‘I did not observe the name. It made 
no impression.”’ 

“Tt acted on we like a trumjper cail, 
rousing me to a neglecied duty. From 
that moment, the one effort of my life 


has been to make poor Zara full restitu- , 


tion.’ 
‘Even by giving her yourself in the 
bargain,” said Walter. 
a Ves, when the step was urged on me, 
and I] thought she expected it. I have 
been a very victim to events I could not 
control. However much I have erred 
and blundered, my mother’s solemn 
charge and the promise I made her, 
formed the secret key to my actions.” 
““Recollect, we were in the dark 
about all this. You must not blame us 
for having judged you harshly,’ Fred 
replied. 
““T never felt myself at liberty to 
explain. I never knew how much or 
how little I ought to reveal. Heaven. 
only knows how 1 grieved over that girl. 
Her untrained mind, her neglected 
education, her questionable position, all 
seemed like bitter reproaches to me, for 
‘Lknew I had been enjoying the money 
‘that. was rightfully hers:; I’had been: 
reaping the advantages she should have 
haidé*’ I felt as though £ should have 
been i in her place, she i in thine.’ 
“Had you given us. your confidence 
before, we might have helped, you, .Paul.. 
We aust often have seemed unkind and. 
‘unjust,’ ?, said the vicar, musingly. «s..:' 
e#¥Ve thought you blinded by a* dnad’ 
4difatuation, and felt” you had altogethes ' 
apset | our former ideas’ 
“red.” 

a What could I do? Iw as, driven, half 
mad. sometimes.’ 


“I.don’t altogether agree with, your. _ 


aa. secrecy. Had we ‘known.your 
e- principle, we should: not’ have 
“judged: ok by what appeared on the 


surface;?? replied:the vicar. * 


ol aii’ ‘sure’ “T did’ not sufficiently con- , 


sider that’ View ‘of the subject, Mr. 
Venn | Knowing what I was bound to 
do, I set every nerve’ to carry out my 
_ Zara has“ her fortune now, 
{rid gf. ithe money that was 
Oy; n,.soul and body. She 
a er own. way. 


His: Pre drembled: with, einotion. 
“* Onéiquestion morev» Did you really 
- love the givl?" askéd» Ered: 

“Tt pitied: her tronv-my very ‘heart, and 

vould ‘have’ marttéed: her 
a faithful husband. 
love to give her ;'I never professed to 
have.” 


and’ have been 
“But I had ‘no’ 


! 


| 


you, ” addled) 


And: £3 am: mM 


: dear fellow ! 


There was ‘ho need for further explana- 
tion, for inquiry, for apology, for forgive- 


|. solemn betrothal ; 
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‘‘No love! Then your affections were 
engaged elsewhere ?”’ 

“You are right,’’ replied Paul, with 
emotion, and his eyes rested just for one 
moment on the drooping figure o ‘posite. 

Annis was sitting in the wi dow in 
the fast-gathering twilight. Her head 


was turned away, perhaps to hide the 
icars that were blinding her eyes and 
that she was afraid to wipe away, lest 


i Paul should see. 


“Annis, Annis, come here.’ 


It was Fred who spoke. He half 

raised himself from his couch in his | 
eagerness, and when his sister — 
towards him he took her hand in his. 

‘Paul, come here; come nearer, my 
Once I refused to give 
you my hand; do you recollect ?"’ 

“Don’t speak of that now.”’ 

“T called you hard names, and was ° 
very unjust.” 

“ But I never bore you any malice, 
Fred.” 

‘*Thank you. I withdraw my accusa- 
tions, and call you the best, the noblest 
fellow I ever knew. Give me your hand; 
let me clasp it with a brother’s love. 
Dying people sce things in their true | 
light, and I know you are richer now : 
towards God than you were when the | 
money—not lawfully yours—was in your 
possession. 
sacrifice, and the just God will reward | 
you in the end. Here is my hand, my 

| 
| 


friend, my brother ! ’’ 

The hands were linked together with 
a warmth and tenderness that brought 
tears to the good vicar’s eyes. 

‘‘ Annis, my love, my sister, give your 
hand to Paul also ; he deserves it. You | 
will both know what that means—you, 
who have loved each other so well and 
so long.”’ 

Paul drew Annis towards him. Her 
face was hidden on his shoulder, and 
his arm was round her in. a strong, 
loving clasp, as he whispered passion- 
j-ately— 

‘* My own! my darling !"" 


They had come together | at. Jast. 


ness. 

As Fred had said, they both tindler- 
stood what it meant. It w as: their 
their new life together 
had begun. The joy had been long in 
coming, and they realised in that moment 
of irtense emotion how deep and tender : 
was their love. 

Fred was the first to recover himself, 
He looked up, and smiled. 


‘*The second wedding: cannot be just 


yet,’’ he said. 

Paul returned his smile,’ and Iedked’ 
down into the sweet eyes of his: ‘betrothed, 
raised so:trustfully, so lovingly to his. 

“No, Fred; I must try and mate ae 
fortune first.” 


“A brave ., “heart and an eathest 


“purpose like: yours will soon make the’ 


way smooth in that respect. Youare. 


| 
| 
I honour you for your self- | 


“Then rule’a ‘st 


‘Bs There. 


‘neither of you extravagant in your tastes, | 
and must © begin life with’... moderate 
means,’ said thes Vicar,” with parental” 
encouragement; 


“No fear but Paul will sat on. Dr. 


minute he. is ready,”’ adder ‘Walter 
brightly. 

‘“‘ Twas not alluding to want of fortune 
when I spoke of waiting, ’ said Paul, 
“J meant that you must wait until Iam 
gone. Though I shall not be here ty 
see your wedding , to my latest breath | 
will thank Heaven for your happiness, 
Annis and Paul, my sister and brother!” 

THE END. 


WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS.—II, 


By Mrs. Froyer, Examiner in Needlework to the 
London School Board. 


(Continued from page x1.) ~ 


RANDMAMMA, I have 
come to see if we 
could go on with 
that nightingale 
you promised ty 
‘ show me. Look, 
I have brought some sheets 
of the Zimes, which [ 
begged of the housekeeper, 
and I have borrowed a pair 
of scissors from mamma's 
‘maid.’ Can you show me 
how to cut it out?” 

‘Yes, Bessie, I shall be 
very glad to help you. Have 
you brought an inch-tape ?” 

«Oh, yes, if you mean some 
ribbony stuff with inches on 
it. I have one in a little 
vegetable ivory nonentity which Aunt Mari: 
brought me from Margate, but as I did not 
care for such things I put it away, and I’m 
sure I don’t know where it is.’ 

‘Never mind, Bessie, reach me my workbox 
from the large table. I have one there.” 

“Oh, grandmamma, what quantities of 
scissors and things you have—what can you 
do with them all ?” 

‘They are all useful for different purposes, 
and as you get on you will find out for your- 
self how necessary they are. But now let us 
keep to the matter we have in hand. Let us 
clear ourselves a space on the table. Now 
spread a full-sized sheet:.of the Zimes ani 
measure down the same way as the column 
36 inches, or exactly 1 yard. The columns 
serve to show the ¢ warp” of the.material, of 
which the edges are called ‘self-edge,’ now 
often'written ‘selvage’ or ‘selvedge.’ Here 
is a pencil. Now make a mark B to show 
where the 36th inch comes. Very-well, that’s 
right. .Now write,A at the corner you began 
to measure from, ‘z.e., the left hand. upper 
corner of the, shéet of paper, and measure 
from A to the right 26 inches and mark, C, 
Now, ‘of course you have a T square.” 

“% Oh, ,yes, grandmamma, Ti fetch it 


= : yi 


: directly.” 


“ Well; now-iset it, along’ ale: uapper ¢ alge, 


‘and bring the! arm downwards and:rule:a line 


till you, come: ‘parallel’ ‘to B, anttm ark 5 ‘it’ D. 
raightline from Bites!” 
“Why, .grandmamtna, this is’ ‘dtawing—it’s 
like a geometry lesson.” +" Se 

“ True, Bessie, atid’ you will‘find how very 
useful your knowledge of diawing will be to 
you in needlework.’ . “Now take’: ‘your scissors, 
and.cut from ‘A to C’and C to'D, and from D-to 


Now,;of course, 


what: the shape of that piece you have cut is?” 


art 


“Its a parallelogram.” "i". 

“ So it is; and: Miss Cratnmer will be glad 
to havé so distinguished” ait’ ‘aiticle ‘of dress. 
Now I’did not forget my promise to you, so 
when’I went shopping last’ I bought some 
fine, soft, claret-coloured flannel ready for the 
next time you would be at leisure. Well, 


+ Hamilton wants him as his partner the | now, here are some pins-and-a little saucer. 


Put them into it; they are so much handier 
to get at when so placed when we are fixing 
work.’ Double the flannel exactly, and pin 
the ends together.” 

‘« But, grannie, they won’t lie flat.” 

«Then you must coax them a little. See, 
pull the flannel crosswise—‘ diagonally,’ you 
would say—two or three times, and it will lie 
flat. Now pin the self-edges on both sides, 
lay the flannel flat on the table, and place the 
piece of paper youw.cut on it, pinning it to it 
in several places to. keep it firm.” 

“Why; grannie, it just fits all over the 
flannel!” me 

“That is right ;-I. am glad I remembered 
the proper quantity.. You see your ‘ paral- 
lelogram’ is marked-at the four corners, A B 
CD. Now measure from C right hand upper 
corner towards the left, ze, towards A 12 
inches, and make a*mark and 
write JIE, and again measure 
from D at the right hand lower 
comer towards. ‘the left 12 
inches, and‘\mark “F. Now 
make a dotted line from E to 
F,’ ; a Nes ot 
“T have done that, grand- 
mamma. : 

‘Now. then, measure in- 
wards or to the right from B 
{the lett hand lower corner) 7 
inches, and mark it G, and 
from B upwards along the 
edge 7 inches, and mark it H. 
Lay your ruler across from G 
to H, and draw a dotted line.” 

“Why, grannie, that’s -a. 
triangle off the corner !” 

“Yes, so it is. Now mea- 
sure from C .inwards to, the 
left 6 inches, and matk N; 
and from N_ downwards 54 
inches, and mark J; andfrom J} 
two inches further downwards, *’ 
and markiK 3 from K agains 0 2.0 
2 inches lower, and put.L; and." }.?*=° 
2 inches still further down, and’**"’ | 
mark M.’” 7S be 

“ Mark «“M:? I’ve done. it,:« 4" 
grandmammia.”’ oC Oe 

“ Now, Béssie, you must:‘be 
handy andicareful. * Put-a pine © 
into the flannel at E and:at'"F,”’- 
both in. the upper : and“ lower" o} 
fold of flannel, and darn:them).’' 
in and outiso that they'swill:not® “"*: 
fall out.’ Next put pins‘through =° f 
the paper at J, K, L,:and. M,” 
one pin at each letter both in’ °°” 
the upper and lower folds, 
pushing the heads “gently 
through the'.paper, ‘and put’"?"" 
them fumly into the ‘flannel’” 
clear of the paper. Do the same: ° ier 
at both edges at Gand H, keeping the 
pins each on'their fold of flannel and clear 
of the paper—so. _ ‘Now carefully unpin 


A 


your paper ‘pattern from the flannel. ‘You: 
see now where!!,your :pins are:fixed in. the. 


material. Unfold..the/flannel, and-you,have 


ne a 
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have been able to cut a second out by yourself 
is another question.” 

“Oh! grandmamma, I had much rather do 
it in this manner, it is so much more definite 
and independent, besides being more interest- 


ing, because one must think about it. I | 


dislike ‘toing anything in a haphazard, happy- 
go-lucky way.” 

“Well, then, if so, I should advise your 
getting a needle and some white cotton, and 
tacking a line from E to the pins at F on both 
folds, and also from G to H at both corners— 
so; that will do nicely. Now you are inde- 
pendent if the pins should happen to fall out. 
I think you were rather doubtful at our last 
talk about your working powers, so I bought 
some’ribbon to match the flannel, and some 
sewing silk, so that you can.bind the edge of 
the flannel all round. See, lay the mbbon on 


HALF NIGHTINGALE PATTERN. 


Scale 3 of an inch to oneinch. 
E N 


Mi cry 


ves 


Sh ae By aa 


thé#flannel and neatly run it: on, taking very 
tinystitches, being careful to take upon your 
needle! just as much stuff as you leave down, 
and going both through the flannel and 
ribbon: Begin at D (the right-hand corner), 
and'run it round towards B, taking care to 


a piece 2 yards: long’ by 26 inches: wide. | fold’ a’mitred corner with the ribbon at B, 
Fold Cand D: back. till the  self-edge’| whichis neater than felling it round, and this 


touches E and F'as‘the pins now mark out, 


will‘enable the ribbon to go on from B up to 


copying’ from the marks on thé: paper,:and “| Hzi:Do’3 or 4 inches beyond H, which will 
turnback the cormmers*B far enough till’the | enablé“'you to fell the ribbon by turning it 
line G.to H forms an edge. Pin'them'to‘kéep ‘|:up'over the edge of the flannel, and hemming 
them at: present“so fixed back in a‘triaiigular’}"itneatly’on the reverse side. ‘This will also 
shape. ‘Now fold‘Ki to J and L’to.M; 6r;‘as*| show you how to do one corner, and you can 
we ‘should: say*4iordinary néedleworl: ‘lan- }\finish the rest at another time. Now here are 


guage, make*tivo pleats, one lying’ up-and-ithe +.a:hook’and an eye. ; 
other downwards, on each half ‘of the flannel,| other’at‘G. old the pleats K to J andL to: 


Sew the eye at Hand the 


or one box . pleat, the line. A,B ;and:,:béing ;| .M;;fasten them firmly and put a hook at one 
the centre of ithe flannel. “All this.‘soundsia |\-M and‘dn eye at the other, or two strings of 


very long story,:Bessie; and ‘no. doubt’ 
folded it allifor*y‘ou’-and put a-pisi'here® 
there we should‘ have managed the ¢ nightin- 


had:}"ribbonif you like. Now fold up the loose 
and’) ribboiw:which you have not. run on-to keep~ 


from’ tangling, and let us try how it fits. 


gale’ between us. But whether you would ' You'see the object of the pleats is to shape 


~ 


book. See,. 


of beauty before-he came 5.2, 
insipid thing, Z,;callthim 
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it on the shoulders, and the fold back of 6in. 
deep is to give room to cross over the chest, 
and the triangle B H G forms a cuff folded in 
a point back over the wrist, the hook and eye 
fastening itround the hand.” > 

‘“‘ How nice, grandmamma, and now I really 
think I can finish it by mysell, and I am so 
much obliged to you for showing me.” 

“Let us now sum up:the quality, quantity, 
and cost; and enumerate the tools necessaly 
for such a simple article as this‘is. © 


s.-d. 
2 yards fine flannel at 2s. 6d. 5 0 
6 ,, ‘ibbon at 2d........ I 0 
I reel. sill at 2. . 405 a0 Fagen 


Total ..+..3 6 2 
The hook and eye are infinitesimal, as you 
can get 3 doz. for 1d.:Then.for;tools, we want 
thimbles; needles, scissors, inch- 
tape, .pencil,;*T square, and 
newspaper-and white cotton. 
Now, Bessie, one thing more, 
don’t: go at this work and do 
it hurricane fashion for a day 
or-two, and ‘then forget all 
about it. Do a little, -piece 
every day, steadily, till,it is 
finished.. § Slow:.and steady 
wins the race,’‘and.‘ By little 
and little «the. birdy makes’ her 

nest.’ Par ae es 


‘a “Yes: granniey Pll try, and 
as I should*like to surprise 
Miss ‘Cramnier, ‘may I come 


a 


ee fon” every day into your ‘room {and 


1 deit while’ you: are’ dréssing 
~~" for dinner. can’ get'dressedt 

ey nb tee > é be ped | 
fitst, and then we'can go down 


patie “together. Let me'see, 2'yds. by 


2vequal 4, at 26in, wideé:by 2 
equal 52in., or 196in. all’ round 
once, 196in. by 2:equal.392in. 
of work in running‘’on) the 
ribbon and felling it down; say 
-40oin.; if I do 18in., or half 2 
yard, every evening, I:shall be 
twenty-two evenings and alittle 
“over, so if I allow twenty- 
four evenings to ‘fitiish2it oft 
*-. thoroughly I shall‘ do‘tini 
to give it to Miss” 
before she .gocs hom 

~ Christmas holidays.’ How use- 

_ ful drawing’ and’ arithnietic are 
‘cow j-itlneedléwork,,. 'T’shall reduce 
>“ this) pattern on" to™Sectional 
_ paper, on’ scale of one- 
eighth of van“inch,it'wwill be 
‘so'much; less’ trouble’ to. keep. 
“Wave -'Some' paper on’ which I 
Cam “drawing my ‘maps;and I 
‘. “shall'make'a*book of it:dnd calk 
vit’ my ‘“needlework ‘drawing 
grandmamma, here is“ my first 


~ ‘Self-edge. 


diagram.” 
‘What a good idea, Bessie. 
success with it.” 


I wish you 


AN ORIGINAL“FABLE. 
THI CHARM OF NOVELTY. 


_* Have you seen him?” cried the'Peacocks, 


clustering round the grand old one«that was 
strutting at the end of the yard with his tail 
spread. 

‘‘Not I,” said the angry bird. “TI saw a 
whole troop, from the master and. mistress 
down to the:cow-boy, stand and stare at him 
as he walked in. #/e were thought wonders 
poor, colourless, 
‘but there’s no. 


accounting: for taste.’ ae Ht 
« Ah, brother!cried ithe! Peacocks: a 


gain. 


«Don’t beangry; ‘when:they get: uséd to him, 


his white ‘dress will go: for*nothing, and we 
shall be the pride of the yard again.” . 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


«We lived in a street together ; 

You a sparrow, on the house-top lonely, 

J, a lone she-bird of your feather.”’ 
Robert Browning. 


«« DEAR me, what a pretty picture!”’ said Miss 
Strongi’th’arm to herself, as she looked across 
the street from her own apartments, the first 
evening of her arrival in Nuremberg. ‘They 
remind me of the littl He and She in 
“Dresden China,” that song Nellie used to 
sing so often. What is He and who is She, 
I wonder ?”” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm had the reputation, in 
England, of being a very strong - minded 
woman indeed. She was spoken of as 
“awfully blue and very suffrageous.” That 
was only by stupid and ignorant men, of 
course, or giddy and irresponsible young 
women of the “Celie, Melie, and Phelie”’ 
type. , A very tender and feminine heart, 
full of sympathy with the young, and their 
joys and sorrows, beat under a strong and 
rather rough-looking exterior. She was fecling 
very lonely, having lately had to give away 
a niece, whom she had brought up, to a 
tiresome man who had taken it into his 
head to go to New Zealand. 

Feeling restless, she began to travel also, 
and came to the quaint old town of Nurem- 
berg, which charmed her so much, that 
she settled in apartments there for the 
summer, 

Having partalken of a light supper of sazer 
kraut, ham, and omelet, Miss Strongi’th’arm 
took out her knitting, and sat down near 
enough to the window to see without being 
seen, ‘Although they cannot mind bcing 
looked at,” she said, “or they would not 
show themselves so publicly. 


“The little he is evidently a most senti- 
mental young man, sanguine and an enthu- 
siast—one sees that in the shape of his head 
and the curves of the eyebrows, nose, and lips. 
And then that little garden of sweet-smelling 
flowers on his window-sill! He seems to 
inhale their perfume as he plays, and, in fact, 
to be slightly intoxicated by it. A most 
impressionable nature evidently! probably an 
artist, not a professional musician, however ; 
he would not refresh himself in the evening 
by this public performance in the open, if he 
were, 

‘And the little she? A bonny, lovable, 
figure, not more than eighteen, at the most. 
Her room and her dress look as though she 
were better off than he. She loves music, 
too; her plump little hands seem to be play- 
ing an accompaniment to the flute up above ; 
certainly her heart beats in unison with its 
tones. Ah, to be sure! it is that serenade of 
Schubert’s he is playing. 

‘Happy, dreaming little he and she! But 
how will it all end, I wonder? Dear me! 
How sentimental I am, it is perfectly absurd. 
these Germans are full of poetry, and are 
like their own Maitrank when they are young; 
but before they reach middle life they are the 
dullest and most prosaic couples in existence. 
Still, this interests me. I must ask my Jand- 
lady to-morrow who the romantic little pair 
are.’ 


Tze landlady was quite pleased to com- 
municate all she knew. 
Fraulein yon Oertzen was a young lady of 
geod family, but her parents were poor, and 
ad emigrated to America. There her father 


still’ was; but Frau von Oertzen had been: 


Seized with Heimweh, and se had brought her 
daughter back with her, leaving the father to 
fo low as soon as he could., That was 
Fraulein Hilda’s own little bedroom, and it 
Was evident that she always found something to 
Occupy her'there, when the young gentleman 
Played his flute in the evenings. 


Poor little Fraulein! She needed some- 
thing to brighten her up sometimes, for the 
mother had been morbid and dissatisfied ever 
since she had left her husband behind. She 
was always fretting after him. * Fraulein 
Hilda was very dutiful and attentive; she never 
left her except to run out to buy what was 
needed. Frau Franke, the landlady of the 
house opposite, said that young doctor Hille- 
brand was deeply in love with her, and they 
met occasionally on the stairs, or at the 
street door, where she always greeted him 
prettily with a Guten Morgen, as every polite 
young lady may, but she never stopped 
to say‘more ; although she must have read in 
his eyes that he was longing to make her 
acquaintance. 

“A doctor! did you say? Why, he only 
looks twenty years old, at the most.” 

“Ah! liebes Fraulein, he is much older 
than that. It is his kind, gentle heart keeps 
him so young looking. He began to practise 
medicine here a year ago, and he would soon 
be a rich man if he were less generous to the 
poor.” 

‘And less fond of his flute, I should 

imagine,” said Miss Strongi’th’arm, deci- 
sively. 
_ *Asto that, liebes Frazlein, he does not 
let the pretty music hinder his work; when 
my little Hans was getting better from a long 
attack of fever, in the winter, the good doctor 
actually brought it over one Sunday evening 
to play to him for half-an-hour because I told 
him how the child loved music.” 


Miss Strongi’th’arm watched the little pair 
with more pleasure now she knew they were 
both so good. As she looked she thought 
tenderly of the love-story of her own girlhood. 
It was a doctor, too, whom she had been on 
the point of marrying; but.unkind and mis- 
chief-making people had separated her from 
him. And now that Nellie had left her she 
was feeling very solitary, and as though she 
had missed something in life. Instead of 
souring her temper this made her kind heart feel 
full of sympathy for the young things opposite; 
and as she knitted in the shade, lest she should 
disturb the dreaming maiden, it was as though 
she were reading some pretty poem. 

Sometimes the doctor’s patients kept him 
out later than usual; and now and then he 
would be hastily summoned, and the flute had 
to be laid down right in the middle of some 
most sentimental passage. Soon he might be 
seen coming out of the street-door with a 
grave and professional air, which made him 
look ten years older; and as though there 
were never such ideas as music, love, and 
flowers in his head. Then the maiden would 
turn away from the window with a little sigh, 
and go back to her embroidery beside her 


inother. 


A month Jater, and asters and other autumn 
flowers had taken the place of the heliotrope 
and mignonette, but Doctor Hillebrand did 
‘not seem to feel the air any colder; and Hilda, 
unlike most German women, liked still to 
have plenty of fresh air in her bedroom ; but 
thatmight have been because she was slightly 
Americanised. 

‘‘ Young blood does not feel the cold, and 
love is as warming as the sun at Midsummer, 
apparently,” said Miss Strongi’th’arm to 
herself, as she sat as near the stove as she 
could without losing the view from the win- 
‘dow. ‘How will it be when the frost and 
the snow come, I wonder ?” 

The frost and the snow found Frau von 
Oertzen confined to bed, as the landlady in- 
‘formed her lodger. The doctor seemed to be 
‘aware of the fact ; when he appeared at the 
window he looked troubled and sad, and the 
flute was laid by. Fraulein Hilda never 
showed herself at all. 


““What physician goes to, see Frau vor 
Oertzen ?”? asked Miss Strongi’th’arm. 

“¢ Ah, that is the worst of it. The lady is 
morbid and will seeno one ; and Frau Franke 
says the Ziebes Fraulein is so sad, it makes her 
heart ache to see her.” foe 

‘This will never do; my pretty maiden will 
fall ill, too, unless she has help.” The good 
soul thought it all over, and. made up her 
mind to go to the rescue. She found out, that 
Herr von Oertzen lived in Chicago, where she 
too hada brother who kept her always sup- 
plied with newspapers. 

“The good lady has probably little really 
the matter with her; she is hipped and needs 
rousing. Armed with my newspapers and 
some tact, I will storm the citadel, and end by 
introducing the young doctor.” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm cartied out her project 
with her usual ability, and, Hilda wassoon her 
fast friend, but the mother would not hear of 
a doctor. They both spoke English well, 
owing to their residence in America. 

Coming down stairs one day the friend met 
the lover, who had evidently been watching 
for her. He looked pale and anxious. 

“Pardon my addressing you, madame,” he 
he said, ** but I have often seen your face at 
the window opposite, and have fancied it 
looked sympathetic.” 

‘*'You want some news of Fraulein Hilda? ’” 

The young man’s pale face flushed, and he 
stammered something not very intelligible, 
especially as the lady’s knowledge of German 
was very elementary. . 

‘“* Come over to my apartments,” said Miss 
Strongi’th’arm, kindly, “‘and we will talk 
together a little.” 

‘Ah! madame is too good,” he replied 
gladly, as he turned to accompany this good 
angel, 

She was quite pleased with the result of their 
conversation. 

“It will not be my fault if Ido not prove 
to be a fairy godmother to my little maid,’” 
said the kind woman to herself, as she put on 
her nightcap. 

‘Does your mother know Dr. Hillebrand?” 
she asked Hilda, the next day. This was the 
first time he had been mentioned between 
them. Hilda blushed rosy red, and said in a 
low voice,— 

‘‘No; she has never heard of him.” 

‘‘Then she shall, my dear, as sure as my 
name is Strongi’th’arm.” 

Hilda caught. her friend’s hand, put a warm 
little kiss upon it, and ‘ran into her mother’s 


room. 


The affair was managed with much skill and 
tact, and in a week’s time the doctor was 
introduced as a friend of Miss Strongi’th’arm’s. 


What a good, clever doctor he was! How 
accurately he guessed all the poor lady’s 
symptoms, and analysed all her sufferings so 
skilfully that Frau von Oertzen felt that for 
the first time in her life she was completely 
understood. ‘With tears of self-pity that were 
quite touching, she confided this to the English 
woman, adding that the knowledge of this 
good doctor, who looked almost a boy, was. 
something wonderful. 

His visits brought roses into the cheeks 
and light into the eyes of the daughter, and 
she trotted about to do her marketings whilst 
the friend sat beside her mother’s couch, so. 
cheerily, that all the good-natured old people 
living near smiled'to see her, and all the little 
street-boys wanted to carry her parcels for 
her. 

«Ah, ‘tis love, tis love that makes the 
world go round !”” . , 

Miss Strongi’th’arm hummed the old song 
to herself as she dropped a' few stitches in her 
stocking. ‘I must be. moving again; my 
work here is done,” ae : 


OUR OWN SCHOOLS. 


AY in wisdom 
as your store 
for your 
journey from 
youth toage, 
for it is the 
only certain 
possession.” 
So said one 
of the Seven 
Wise Men 


and the advice isas good now 
as it was in his day. 

Our object in this paper 
is to show the principal 
public schools of the country, 
by attending which girls may 
lay in this wisdom and pre- 
pare themselves for being 
useful members of society. 
We shall speak only of 
schools, and leave those in- 
stitutions which deal with 
the higher education of 
women to be treated of 
another time. 

London is the best point to start from, and 
in London we find a number of schools quite 
as remarkable for the excellence of their 
organisation as for the thoroughness of the 
education they afford. There are not so 
many, it is true, as there might be, but the 
last few years have witnessed a great improve- 
ment, and now that the country has come to 
realise the value of sound training for ‘our 
girls,” we may hope to have schools esta- 
blished equal in number, at any rate, to the 
demand. 

We havea mode! institution, to begin with, 
in the North London Collegiate School for 


‘Girls established by Miss Buss in 1850, and 


now endowed by « grant from the trust estate 
of the late Alderman Richard Platt, ad- 
ministered by the Brewers’ Company. Here 
girls may acquire a thorough education, be- 
ginning with plain needlework and ending 
with political economy. Pupils can only be 
admitted as vacancies occur, and these are 
filled up according to the order of application, 
ptovided the entrance examination can be 
passed. The fees are sixteen guineas a year, 
but pupils entering above sixteen years of age 
puy nineteen guineas. Pianoforte, harmony, 
and sclo singing are extras, as, indeed, is the 
case inmost young ladies’ schools. The 
number of pupils at present attending the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls 
is about four hundred and fifty. 

The Camden School for Girls was founded 
by Miss Buss in 1871, and shares in the same 
endowment as the North London Collegiate. 
The pupils here number about four hundred, 
who pay six and a half guineas a year, 
or four guineas and a half should they have 
entered before ten years of age. 

In both these schools there are several 
scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes to be 
competed for. 

At Queen’s College School, in Harley- 
street, girls of from five to fourteen years old 
can receive preliminary education fitting them 
for entering on a four years’ course of study 
at Queen’s College. A general idea of the 
rate of fees may be gained when we state that 
the payment for a girl under ten is four 
guineas a term. 

The City of London College for Ladies, 
City-road, insbury-square, embraces the 
whole world of educdtion, from instruction on 
the Kindergarten system to preparation for the 
Cambridge, Oxford. and other higher exami- 
nations for women. In the senior department 


of Greece, . 


| 
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the fee for ordinary class subjects (not extra 
subjects) is a guinea a term for each subject. 

The Burlington Middle-class School for 
Girls in Boyle-street, Regent-street, was 
founded as far back as 1725, and has an 
income of £300 aycar. Girls are admitted 
here at seven, and may remain till they are 
sixteen years of age. As an example of the 
scale of fees we may mention that pupils 
entering the school above ten pay £I Ios. a 
term. At this school there are two hundre 
and twenty pupils. 

The St. Martin-in-the-Fields Middle-class 
School for Girls is situated in Castle-street, 
Leicester-square. It was founded in 1700, and 
is endowed to the amount of about £400 
a year. The number of scholars is about one 
hundred and fifty, who pay the same fees as 
those at the Burlington Middle-class School. 

At Hackney there is Lady Holles’s Middle 
School for Girls, attended at present by about 
two hundred and fifty pupils. Girls are eligible 
for admission here at eight years of age, and 
they may remain till sixteen. The fees per 
term are for the general course: lower class, 
$1 6s. 8d.; middle class, £1 13s. 4d.; and 
upper class, two pounds. 

Another school for girls of considerable 
importance is the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Girls’ 
School at Hatcham. Pupils are admitted here 
at the age of eight, and may remain till they are 
seventeen. Instruction is given in the English 
language and literature, French, German, 
Latin, arithmetic and mathematics, history, 
geography, natural science, drawing and 
music, household management and needle- 
work. The fee for tuition is £8 a year. 

The Mary Datchelor Girls’ School at Cam- 
berwell is a school for girls of the middle-class, 
at which daughters of persons connected with 
the City of London are entitled to priority o! 
admission. The fees are £3 a term. 

We come now to speak of a great enter 
prise in connection with girls’ schools. This 
is the work of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company. The object of this company is, 
by an ample staff of competent teachers, and 
by employing the best methods of instruction, 
to ensure for girls an education adapted to 
their requirements, and as sound and thorough 
as that now furnished to boys in the best 
grammar schools. The schools of the com- 
pany are eighteen in number, and are the 
means of affording instruction to over two 
thousand six hundred and fifty pupils. They 
are situated in different parts of the country, 
several being in London, and the rest at Bath, 
Brighton, Croydon, Gateshead, Ipswich, Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, Oxford, and Sheffield. 

Priority of admission is given to. the nomi- 
mees of the shareholders, and there is an 
entrance examination. The fees for pupils 
under ten are three guineas a term ; for pupils 
remaining after ten, and for pupils entering 
the school between ten and thirteen, four 
guineas a term during their whole stay in the 
school, and for pupils entering above thirteen 
five guineas a term during their whole stay. 

We have now mentioned the leading girls’ 
schools of the metropolis, and: may turn our 
attention to those in regions more remote. 

In several of the busy towns of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire there are excellent public 
schools for girls. At Bradford, for example, 
there is a Girls’ Grammar School, attended by 
two hundred pupils. To gain admittance an 
examination must be passed, varying in diff- 
culty according to the age of the applicant. 
Pupils may remain at.the school till they are 
nineteen years old. The fees are four guineas 
aterm for those entering under twelve, and 
five guineas for those entering over that age. 
The scholarships to be competed for in con- 
nection with this school are worth noticing. 
Amongst them are two of a hundred pounds 
each, granted to girls who have been in the 
school for at least three years. The successful 


competitors must proceed to study at some 
place of higher education for women, approved 
by the governors of the school. There js 
another scholarship of £50, the holder of which 
may study either at Girton College or at 
Newnham Hall. : 

At Leeds there is a Girls’ High School 
founded in 1876, at which a sound education 
is to be obtained at a cost of four guineas g 
term for pupils under ten years old, fiye 
guineas for those from ten io thirteen, and six 
guineas for all over thirteen. Boarders with 
the second mistress pay fifty-four guineas 
a year. 

Halifax has also a High School for Girls, 
founded in 1877. The teaching here is on q 
Scriptural, but unsectarian, basis, and is as 
sound and thorough as that which boys now 
receive in grammar schools of the highest 
class. In the Kindergarten school thé fees 
are two guineas, in the preparatory school 
three guineas, and in the upper school four 
guineas a term. Board is charged at the rate 
of £40 a year. 

The Endowed High School for Girls at 
Wakefield is also deserving of notice. This 
school, which was begun in 1878, and now 
contains about a hundred and twenty pupils, is 
open to all girls of good character and sutfticient 
health residing with their parents or guardians, 
o: in some boarding-house established under 
sanction of the governors. An easy entrance 
examination has to be passed. The tuition 
fees for the whole course are £3 6s. 8d.a term. 

Lancashire can boast of good girls’ schools 
in both Manchester and Liverpool. The girls’ 
school in Manchester was founded in 187, 
and is now attended by four hundred pupils, 
who receive a sound education for four guineas 
a term in the case of girls entering under 
fourteen, and five guineas for those above 
that age. 

Ir Liverpool there are the Liverpool Col- 
lege for Girls, at which the instruction is based 
upon the principles of the Church of England, 
and the Girls’ School connected with the 
Liverpool Institute. 

At Leicester we have Wyggeston Girls’ 
School, possessed of a more ancient history 
than most of the institutions we have been con- 
sidering. True, it was only founded as a school 
in 1878, but it had existed over three hundred 
and fifty years previously as a hospital. The 
tuition fee in the junior department is, for girls 
under ten, £1 a term; from ten to twelve, 
41 6s, 8d.; above twelve, £1 138. 4d. In the 
senior department it is, for girls under fifteen, 
Al 13s. 4d. a term; and above fifteen, £2. 
The number of pupils is now about three 
hundred. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme possesses Orme’s 
Girls’ School, attended by a hundred and 
forty pupils. The fees per term are, for 
those over fourteen, £1 15s.; and for all 
under that age, £1 8s. Board is thirty 
guineas a year. 

' Edgbaston High School for Girls, founded 
by a limited liability company, and opened in 
1877, contains about a hundred and eighty- 
four pupils. The fees per term are, for girls 
nominated ; by the shareholders, between 
eight and ten, £5 5s.: between ten and four- 
‘teen, £6 6s.; over fourteen, £7 7s. For those 
not nominated by the shareholders the fees 
are in each case one guinea a term higher. 

In the south of England we have the South- 
ampton Girls’ College, founded in 1875 bya 
limited company. ‘This institution is divided 
into three departments—the MKindergarten 
preparatory school fot both boys and girls 
between four and eight years of age, the 
middle school, and the upper school. The 
fees per term are, Kindergarten, £2; middle 
school, lower division, £3; middle division, 
43 10s.; upper division, 44; upper school, £5- 

Proceeding westward, we find a large High 
School for Girls at Clifton, founded in 1878 by 
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a limited liability company. The girls attend- 
ing it—and there are at present about one 
- hundred and seventy of them—pay five guineas 
a term when under twelve, six guineas from 
twelve to sixteen, and seven guineas above 
sixteen years of age. ; 

At Exeter there is a High School for Girls, 
attended by a hundred pupils. This school, 
which was founded in 1876, enjoys an en- 
dowment of about £300 a year. The fees for 
tuition are £15 a year, and the charge for 
board—in the case of girls coming irom a 
distance—is £40 to 450. 

Plymouth torms the headquarters of a High 
School for Girls, where there. are no fewer 
than two hundred and_ thirty-five pupils. 
The nature of the fees may be judged of 
by the quotation of six guineas a term for 
girls above sixteen, when their parents or 
guardians are shareholders in the limited 
liability company which owns the school, and 
2 guinea more when they are not. Board is 
forty to fifty guineas, exclusive of school fees. 

Scotland has always held a high place in 
matters connected with education, and at 
Edinburgh, in the Merchant Company’s 
Ladies’ Schools, we have educational estab- 
lishments of a thoroughgoing-class. These 
schools include the Edinburgh Ladies’ College 
and George Watson’s College for Ladies, the 
urangements in both being precisely the same. 
The education given includes all the branches 
usually taught in the principal institutions and 
hoarding schools in the country for young 
ladies. It comprehends English, French, 
German, Latin, lectures on literature and 
science, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
algebra, mathematics, drawing, vocal music, 
pianoforte, drill, calisthenics, dancing, needle- 
work, cookery. The scholars are divided into 
three departments, elementary, junior, and _ 
senior, and thé numbers in each class are! 
strictly limited. The fees for the entire 
course are, for the elementary department, 
12s. 6d. a quarter; for the junior depart- 
ment, lower division, £1 7s. 6d.; upper divi- 
sion, £2; senior department, £2 10s.; ad- 
vanced, £3. Boarders are received by the 
ladies superintending both schools. 

At the old university town of St. Andrew’s 
there is a school for girls established in 1877 
by a limited liability company, and now num- 
bering about’ cighty pupils. A girl here 
‘above fifteen would pay eight guineas a term 
for tuition, and, should’ she be a boarder, 
thirty pounds additional for board. There is 
ascholarship of the value of £50 connected 
with this school, and falling to the lot of the 
schoolhouse girl’ who obtains the highest 
marks in the July examination. 

The capital of Ireland has a large school 
for girls, known as the «« Alexandra School.” 
This was established:in Dublin in 1873 by the 
authorities of Alexandra. College, an institu- 
tion at which girls over fifteen can obtain an 
advanced education. . Alexandra: School con- 
tains about, one hundred and fifty .pupils, all 
of whom are between the ages of ten and 
sixteen, The fees for the course are—for the 
senior school, £9 per séssion, or £3 10s. a 
term; for the junior school, £8 per session, . 
or £3 aterm. Board and lodging is charged ; 
445 for the school year. 

There aré many schools in ‘England of a: 
denominational. ‘character. 
mention, as specially connectedi' with the 
Church of England, St. iAnne’s ‘School at 
-\bbot’s Bromley, where the standard of edu- 
cation aimed. at is one that qualifies girls:to 
become governesses -or schoglmistresses,- and 
Wnere they are also trained: for the homely, 
sues of life, to become good accountants 
amd good needlewomen, and first-rate domestic | 
managers, Other schools of this class are—, 
St. Michael’s School, at Bognor; ‘the Epis- 
copal Middle School for Girls, at Exeter, now 
Mmparting instruction to about a hundred and 


| ninety pupils; and at Leeds, the Parish 
Church Middle School, where from a hundred 
| and sixty to a hundred and seventy girls are 
taught. 
The Primitive Methodists have a Ladies’ 
College at Clapham, established by authority 
of the Conference. Here the fees for board 
and tuition are thirty-six guineas if the girl is 
under twelve, and thirty-nine guineas should 
she be over that age. Music, drawing, 
German, and Italian are extras. We may add 
that there are classes for girls in connection 
with the Wesleyan Methodist College at 
Belfast. The fees for these.classes are reduced 
in all cases where the pupils are sisters or 
daughters of Wesleyan Methodist ministers. 


At Bishop’s Stortford there is a Noncon- 


formist Girls’ School, established in 1871, by 


a limited company. 


Daughters of clergymen and girls whose 
fathers have been officers of the army and 
navy, have had several schools devoted to 
their special service. Clergymen’s daughters 
can go to Casterton, where there is a school, 
instituted in 1823, and now attended by about 
ahundred and twenty pupils. The object of its 
foundation .was to enableclergymenwithlimited 
incomes to give a suitable education to their 
children. The charge for board and acom- 
plete English and French education is only 
418 ayear. There are eight scholarships of 
#30 a-year to bé'competed for, and seventy 
exhibitions: of (£7. 

Trish;;Clergymen’s:'daughters may obtair: a 
suitable’ ; ediication ‘at the - Itish . Clergy 
Daughters’: School;-'at Dublin. 


There! ,is’a:*school for the daughters:‘of 


IndependentMinisters only, at Gravesend 
Milton’‘Mount Gollege. ‘The fees and. board 
are:-from! fifteen’ pounds a year to thirty-five 
pounds, the number of pupils.at present being 
‘one htthdred and fifty. 

In Queenswood School at Clapham Park, 
London, and in Trinity Hall, Southport, we 
have schools for the education of the daugh- 
ters of Wesleyan ministers. The former is 
attended by about sixty-two pupils, the latter 
by nearly as many. 


Of these we may |! 


At Walthamstow there is 2 school, founded 
in 1838, for the education of the daughters of 
missionaries. The number of pupils is at 
present about sixty. For those under twelve 
the amount paid for fees-and board is fifteen 
guineas a year; for those above twelve—and 
girls can remain in the school till they are 
seventeen—the charge is twenty guineas. 


As to schools for the daughters of naval and 
military officers, we have the Royal School fer 
Daughters of Officers in the Army founded at 
Bath, in 1864. Girls are admitted here from 
ten to eighteen years of age, by the votes of 


by purchased nominations of from £200 
to £400, according to age, or a pupil may 
be kept in the school in perpetuity for a pay- 
ment of £1,500. A liberal education is 
given of the highest order. There are about 
seventy pupils attending this school. 

The Royal Naval Female School at Isie- 
worth was established in 1840, for educating 
the daughters of .naval and marine officers. 


A. limited number of pupils are received at 
‘£50 a'year.. Granddaughters of naval and 
‘ marine officers arce’.also admitted at this 
| figure, priority of admission being always 
given: to daughters. 

We have now gone the round of perhaps 
the most conspicuous of ‘‘ Our Own Schools.” 
With few exceptions, it will have been seen, 
they are of recent.origin. Our grandmothers 
had‘no such splendid opportunities of becom- 
.ing well informed, and it is surely not too 
‘much to expect that, having such advantages 
within reach, we will make the best possible 
use of them. 


‘subscribers, by payment of £80 a year,. 


Girls are admitted by the votes of subscribers. . 


than the Welsh experiences. 


WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER XI. esses 
CYRIL WYNCH SPOILS A LIFE, 


BEAUTIFUL 
_ yg house. on — the 
i\y, borders of Lough 
Ve, Dramore, 
and a beau- 
tiful. Spring 
morning, 
with the sun 
and the 
flees y 
clouds 
making 
beautiful 


lights and 

=a shadows on 

fs ja ; ats a ayer 
TA ee and on the 

ai NY clearwaters 
Te of the jake, 
Halt Kathleen Crof- 

oR 7\\ ton’s home was 
a fitting nest in 

f its fairness for 


such a fair bird. 

On this shin- 
ing Spring 
morning, eigh- 
teen months 


had passed since the Gilbanks and 


| the Croftons had spent that merry 


Summer time, with its: joyous expedi- 
tions and hairbreadth escapes, amongst 
the Welsh mountains. A deep sorrow 
had fallen upon Kathleen since that 
happy holiday. She had lost the be- 
loved mother whose treatment of her had 
ever been so indulgent but so judicious, 
and although a year had gone by since 
Kathleen had become mistress of her 
father’s well-appointed home and large 
establishment, she was not yet reconciled 
to her undesirable grandeur and her 
heavy loss. 

Love for her mother, and her mother’s 
love for her, had, during her mother’s life- 
time, been sufficient to prevent there 
being any very perceptible void in her 
heart, even after that parting on the 
first of October, when. the Gilbanks had 
gone back to. London, the Croftons re- 


. turned to Ireland, and.Cyril Wynch had 


betaken himself to the glorious land of 
Italy to renew the study of the old 
masters, and from the genius-breathing 
air of that favoured country. But when 
Mrs. Crofton died her daughter’ soon 
began to find that memory. was .not 
enough to supply the place. of. living 
sympathy, that the remembered caresses 
and loving. words.,, of . her.. mother 
were wholly insufficient,,to block -.out 
the all too vivid recollection of one 
who still breathed. this world’s air with 
her. 


Unfortunately for Kathleen, at the time 
this chapter opens her acquaintance 
with Mr. Wynch had been renewed and 
very much increased’ many months later 
Mrs, Gil- 
bank, having heard from Mr. Crofton 
that his daughter was very slow in re- 
covering health of mind or body 
after their bereavement, had _ instantly 
despatched a pressing invitation to her 
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to come to them for a few weeks’ change | dropping the letter with a laugh and a 


of scene.”’ 

‘* Do come,’’ wrote Angela on a scrap 
of paper slipped into her mother’s letter. 
“It will be so delicious to have you 
again. And what do you think? We 
met our old friend, the Welsh mountain 
artist, at the Royal Academy the other 
day, and he came up to us as if we were 
the most intimate companions he had in 
the world. He has called on us since, 
and he is handsomer than ever; and he 
asked after our ‘ beautiful Irish friend.’ 
Impudent, wasn’t it? Oh, dear! 
mamma says she mzst shut up her 
letter, so good-bye. Do 
come. 

‘* Your loving Angie.”’ 

‘““P.S.—Dolly says it’s 
foolish to say ‘Do come ;’ 
I ought to tell you that 
she says you must come, 
she wants you so much.”’ 

And Kathleen wrote back 
by the next post— 

“Dear Mrs. Gilbank,— 
Thank you so much; [ll 
come. Not a month hence, 
you know, but just on the 
top of my letter. IH bring 
a big box and a soft shawl 
with me, so that you need 
not put yourself out about 
airing a bed. The box will 
well hold that nate little 
slip of a thing, Dolly, and 
I can have her bed. More 
by token by this suggestion 
your honour will see what 
a clever contriver I’ve been 
afther growin’-lately ! 

“Yours, in the iligant 
middle of a clothes muddle, 

‘** Kath Crofton. 

‘ F.S.—Will I be afther 

bringing the jaunting-car 


sigh. 

‘*T wish that she really would bring 
the jaunting-car.”’ 

‘“My dear Angela!’’ exclaimed her 
mother, startled into looking quite aghast 
for the moment. 

Dorothy broke into her joyous, silvery 
laughter. ‘‘If she did, Angie, it is to 
be hoped that she would also bring a 
stable, a groom, and provender for the 
horse.”’ 

‘‘Or perhaps she would bring the 
sucking-pig to draw it,’’ said Mrs. 
Gilbank, also laughing now. 
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LADY JANE GREY. 
(By the REV. WILLIAM COWAN, B.A.) 


sorrowful lassitude, against which she 
seemed to fight in vain. 

Cyril Wynch was a frequent visitor at 
the pleasant, simple home of the Gil- 
banks, and he found Miss Crofton far 
more to his taste in her present subdued 
state, in spite of her loss of brilliancy, 
than in the sparkling vivacity and inno- 
cent hardihood, which he coolly stigma- 
tized as masculine, of her happy days 
in Wales. He made another finished 
sketch of her now, with her own free 
consent asked and given, as the pale, 
beautiful, broken-hearted water-nymph, 
slowly and reluctantly rising from her 
element to take away her 
false, but so beloved, lord’s. 
life. 

The artist’s attentions 
were divided more evenly 
than ever between the two 
friends, or rather between 
the three, Angela’s share 
being rather the larger, as 
being the safer recipient, 
so long as he was unde- 
cided as to whether he 
| really intended to fall ia 

love with either of her 
elders, and, if so, 
which. 

Unhappily, Kathleen 
Crofton’s mind was not so 
calmly balanced in respect. 
of love, andthere was much 
in present circumstances to 
promote its growth. Cyril 
Wynch was naturally giftea 
with a gentle courteous- 
ness of behaviour towards 
women, unless, indeed, 
when their unexpected and 
extraordinary conduct 
startled him into brus- 
query. It was impossible 
for him to avoid showing 


with 


with me, or would you like 
a sucking-pig better ? 

“P.S.—It’s no good 
answering, because I'll 
have started for London 
just two hours and twenty 
minutes before your letter 
could get here. And papa 
says there’s a warranty of 
non-delivery given out with 
all telegrams sent to these 
parts. 

“P.S.—Tm elean 
bothered if I dinna think 


THREE centuries ago she lived, in days 
Of storm, upheaval, conflict, and unrest, 
When, glorious as a sun, truth’s quenchless blaze 
Burned high o’er England’s shires from east to west— 
A little while she wore a splendid crown ; 
But that was not the object of her love, 
And joyfully she laid the bauble down, 
For hers was fairer diadem above. 
Within the quiet rural bower she loved 
To sit, and muse o’er Plato’s matchless page, 
Or on the volume which she more approved— 
The Book divine, man’s priceless heritage— 
Thence she drew comfort, there she found a Friend, 
True through life’s changes to the dreadful end. 


tenderness in his manner 
towards a young grief- 
stricken girl, whose great, 
glorious eyes were per- 
petually filling with un- 
bidden tears. And the 
tenderness was taken for 
more than it was worth, 
that was all. Kathleen 
Crofton made such a com- 
mon mistake. But the 
mistake proved none the 
easier to bear because it 
was a common one. 


it'll have to be the 
jaunting - car, for that 
last shawl has left no room 
for the pig, poor baste. I've rolled 
ivery whon aff me dhresses into bundles, 
and made Biddy jump on them, but it’s 
no good. Unless the pig, the crature, 
is made into pancakes it’ll niver‘get in. 

‘ P,S.—Biddy says it would run nately 
behind if I tied a string to it. Well, 
we'll see. 

‘‘P.S.—Last, but not least (in im- 
portance) please, dear Mrs. Gilbank, 
hand over this second page to the girls ; 
and believe me, with a heart full of love 
for you, 

“Yours, with all loving respect, 

“ Kathleen,” 

“And the queerest mixture of a girl 


that ever lived,’ said Mrs. Gilbank, | 


However, when Kathleen arrived, two 
days later, she had not got the jaunting- 
car with her to be drawn by either a 
pig or a horse, but she had brought the 
sucking-pig and two fat geese besides, 
although neither in her trunk nor tied by 
a string to run behind. 

She had brought something else be- 
sides with her, which Mrs. Gilbank was 
very sorry to see—a white, sad face, in 
spite of her nonsensical letter, and 
although the quiet little Islington house 
was often startled with the bursts of 
merriment, consequent on the occasional 
sallies of mischievous fun or wit that 
broke from the Irish girl almost uncon- 
sciously, her general mood was one of 


The time came for Kath- 
leen to return to Ireland. 
She was so much stronger 
and brighter, that there was no longer 
any cause for her to stay away from 
the many duties awaiting her at home. 
She wrote to tell her father when he might 
expect her, and then she ran up to the 
Gilbanks’ little guest-chamber which had 
been apportioned to her use, locked her- 
self in, and sat quite silent, quite mo- 
tionless for about an hour. A tap at 
the door banished the rapt look irom 
her face, and with a smile once more 
curving her lips, and with a verse of a 
song ringing through the house, she 
ran downstairs to join in greeting Mr- 
Wynch. a 
‘Undine looks ‘up to mischief’ to- 
day,’ laughed the young man as he 


—— 


shook hands with her. ‘‘I must be on 
my guard. What is it makes you so 
wonderfully bright, Miss Ireland, if I 
may venture to ask ?”’ 

“Your coming, I should think,’’ said 
Angela, with a want of wisdom that 
belongs sometimes to fifteen years of 
age. ‘‘She was looking doleful enough 
a while ago, over a letter she was 
writing.” 

Kathleen’s cheeks flushed hotly as 
she replied with quick emphasis, and 
meeting Cyril Wynch’s eyes with a full 
gaze from her own. ‘‘ Don’t flatter 
yourself with the notion of such a com- 
pliment, I pray you. I have been think- 
ing of my country, of my beloved green 
jewel of the world; to which I return 
three davs hence. It is well I should 
look glad.”’ 

While she spoke, Angela had an- 
swered a call from her mother from 
upstairs, and the two were alone. 

The artist looked at the proud beau- 
tiful girl, and a sudden longing came to 
him to soften the defiance in her eyes, 
to make her spirit yield to him as once 
he had made her bodily strength sub- 
mit to his. Had he been able to see 
into her heart he would not have been so 
cruel, but he only saw before him the 
most independent and exquisite speci- 
men of womanhood with which he had 
yet come in contact, and the only one 
he had ever met that appeared to utterly 
defy his many attractions to make any 
impression upon her? There was a 
pause of a few moments when she 
ceased speaking, then, obeying the im- 
pulse which he felt to be almost uncon- 
trollable, he suddeuly bent towards her 
and said in low tones— 

“And would you rob me altogether of 
the glad belief that you were pleased to 
see me?” 

What answer he had expected to his 
unexpected question, he could not have 
told, himself. He did not even know 
what he wished it to be. But the 
answer he did receive startled him very 
greatly. 

The defiance died out of the girl’s 
eyes and attitude, as though in instan- 
taneous answer to the touch of a magic 
wand. The colour rushed in a flood into 
her cheeks, and in tones that rivalled 
Dorothy’s for softness she murmured— 

‘“‘T would rob you of nothing that you 
cared to have.”’ 


Whatever her words might say, it 
seemed, nevertheless, at that moment, 
that she must, even then, have robbed 
him of something, for the rich colour 
deepening in her cheeks appeared almost 
as though it had been stolen from his, 
which had grown pale as death. Cyril 
Wynch was certainly somewhat vain of 
his personal attractions andof his talents, 
but he was much more proud of his 
high character for honour and upright 
dealing: Amongst his friends, from boy- 
hood upwards, he went by the name of 
Bayard, and he had clung with pardon- 
able pride to the knowledge that he did 
not ill-deserve to be called after the 
noble knight, who, in dark days of base- 
ness and treachery, lived without fear and 
without reproach. 

He would have little right to the title 
for the future. 


Yesterday he had more ! 
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than half drawn from Dorothy Gilbank 
a confession of the love which he had 
already guessed that he possessed, and 


for which he began to feel an assured |, 
yearning, and now!——Now he had ; 


extorted more than a half confession of 
love from this proud, strong nature, only 
to humble it by rejection. 


To do him justice it must be admitted 
that at that moment Mr. Wynch felt 
very wretched. He experienced no base 
elation at having won the first, best love 
of two noble, earnest-hearted girls. But 
he was secretly conscious that he had not 
only within five minutes lost right to the 
title of one ‘‘ without reproach,’’ but he 
had lost right to the title of one “without 
fear,’’ also. Ashe stood before that bend- 
ing, blushing Kathleen Crofton, he felt 
very much afraid of her. Afraid, very 
much afraid to take her, and exceedingly 
afraid to leave her. And every instant 
of fear taught him more fully how im- 
possible it would be for him really to 
wish to have her for his wife. All her 
beauty, all her grace and brilliancy were 
as nothing to him in that respect, when 
weighed in the balance against her want 
of the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Few men, perhaps not two in the 
whole world worthy of the name, would 
care to marry a woman of whom they im- 
agined that they would have to stand in 
awe. Certainly, Cyril. Wynch was not one 
of the few. But how was he to escape 
from the present dilemma which he had 
so inexcusably brought upon himself? 
Something he must say or do! 


He felt like a man who in a spirit of 
foolhardiness has walked on and on 
up to the edge of a crevasse, and dis- 
covers at the final moment that he has 
planted his last step on a slippery slope 
from which there is no retreat. He 
chose the path himself, and he must 
take the death in which it ends. 

Kathleen Crofton was standing before 
him, with the dark lashes sweeping her 
rose-flushed cheeks, in her turn waiting 
for an answer. He stretched his hand 
towards her—she was very beautiful. 
He drew it back—she was at least as 
uncertain as the fabled watersprite. A 
few incoherent sentences, a few stam- 
mered words, and then Kathleen slowly 
raised her eyes filled with a new, strange 
look of mingled fearand surprise. Steps 
were heard outside, and as she sprang 
quickly away to the window Mrs. Gilbank 
and both her daughters entered the 
room. 

Ten minutes later Kathleen awoke as 
though from a dream, in which she had 
heard Mr. Wynch telling them that he 
was leaving London that night on a few 
weeks’ visit to his father. She, in com- 
mon with the others, had shaken hands 
with him and bid him good-bye, and he 
was gone. Three days later she returned 
to Ireland without seeing him again. 


( To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TREATS. 


Fi od fd 
Ai ames AAS me =~ HO that 
REA ite ARYee™ 4 has had 
N nae. /S anything 
Sim todowith 
~ the man- 
agement 


of Sunday schools 
cannot recall some 
protracted teach- 
ers’ meeting con- 
vened at the be- 
ginning of summer 
to discuss the 
plans for the chil- 
dren’s summer 
treat? First there 
is generally a warm. 
discussion as_ to 
whether they shall 
have a treat in the 
summer at all, or whether an entertainment in 
the winter wouldnot be better; but when every- 
one else is thinking of their approaching holi- 
days it seems hard that the poor little children, 
particularly those in the back slums of our 
large towns, should not have one day’s enjoy- 
ment of the fresh, pure country air. 

We think a change of air once a year to the 
country or seaside almost a necessity to the 
children of the higher classes, but hundreds 
of poor little creatures, cooped up all the 
year round in close rooms and narrow alleys, 
would never have a change of air, nor see the 
fields and lanes of the country at all, but for 
the annual excursions which have now become 
so general in all Sunday and ragged schools. 

For children living in the country, who have 
plenty of fresh air all the year round, and a 
far larger share of healthy play than falls to 
the lot of the little ones in towns, there is 
much to be said in favour of winter treats 
instead of summer excursions. Being held in 
the schoolroom, there is not the fear that a 
storm of rain will damp the children’s spirits 
and spoil their best clothing, and the anxious 
and responsible teachers are not kept in a- 
constant panic by rumours that a boy has 
fallen into the river, or a girl is lost in the 
wood; and last, but by no means least, it is 
considerably less expensive. But, on the other 
hand, a very strong argument for the excur- 
sions in the summer is thal they afford a great, 
often the only, opportunity for a teacher to 
become ona friendly footing with the scholars. 
The lower classes of scholars are too apt to 
look upon their teachers, either secular or 
religious, as their natural enemies, only one 
grade less obnoxious than the policeman, and 
these holidays give us an opportunity of 
showing them, by entering heartily into their 
happiness, that we are their friends as well as 
their teachers; and, indeed, that religion, of 
which we are in their eyes the representatives, 
makes us better able to sympathise with others 
in everything, their enjoyments as well as 
their troubles. 

In most schools the discussion ends in favour 
of the summer holiday, and if this conclusion 
is come to, the next question to be decided is, 
** Where shall we go to?” the details and 
minor arrangements being usually left to a 
select committee. 

It has been said that if Rome had been 
built by a committee it never would have be- 
come the mistress of the world, and happy the 
school which has one competent person who 
will undertake all the arrangements and so 
dispense with the endless discussions of a 
committee meeting. 

But to return to the question of a desirable 
spot for the excursion. This is generally a 
very knotty point, and a unanimous verdict 


‘in favour of any one place is as difficult to 
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arrive at as though it were left to the decision 
of twelve stubborn jurymen. One timorous 
person puts his veto upon a place, perfect in 
other respects, because it is too near the 
river, and children scem to make a point of 
getting drowned if within a mile of water. 
Another has a ghastly tale to tell of youthful 
scholars decoyed away.'by gipsies,. when it is 
proposed to pitch their camp for:the occasion 
In a wood. : 

In choosing a suitable place the dis- 
tance should always be .considered, as the 
cost of conveyance isa-serious, matter to a 
poor school. Excejpt in large towns, it is sel- 
dom necessary to travel far; the convenience 
of the place is the chief thing to'be con- 
sidered in the selection, for beauty and scenery 
are not so much the attraction to the children 
as the novelty of a picnic out of doors and 
of having awhole day with nothing to do 
but play. Nothing .can be better than a 
large field, particularly if it contains a few 
trees, to which swings can be attached; for 
though in a limited space like a field it is 
necessary to provide more amusements, the 
extra trouble is more than compensated for by 
the comfort of knowing that all the children 
are safely under your eye, and not getting into 
any of the mischief which children are so 
expert in finding out. Failing a regular field, 
we must put up with a common, or wood, or 
any private park which is open for parties. 

One important consideration which must 
not be overlooked is the chance of ob- 
taining shelter in case of rain. No one 
who has not suffered it can fully sym- 
pathise with the despair a teacher feels who 
has no means of sheltering the children, 
on seeing them huddled together during a 
heavy storm, like a flock of sheep, and 
looking every minute more wet through and 
miserable. One experience of this kind is 
generally quite enough to prevent its recur- 
rence. It is most important that the super- 
intendent, or some other competent person, 
should visit the place first to ascertain that 
there is a barn or room that can be used 
if required. If thcre is no such accommo- 
dation to be had, the best plan is to hire one 
or more large tents, the comfort of which 
will be found quite worth the outlay, and as 


the owner will always send men. to put up and | 


remove them, they are no trouble. 

In the country, when a field can be had for 
the purpose close at hand, the greatest diffi- 
culty of these summer treats, that of conveying 
the children to their destination, is avoided, 
an advantage which country teachers cannot 
too highly appreciate. Comparatively few 
schools, however, are so fortunate; but there 
are contractors to be found in nearly all towns 


who will provide covered vans at a moderate | 


cost, and most of the railway companies make’ 
special arrangements to convey schools at less 
than half price, so that the travelling expenses 


need not be so large as is generally imagined. °| 


The trouble and anxiety is a much more serious 
consideration, though if the teachers will all 
come forward to do their part even that is a 
very trifling matter. 

It is generally arranged to meet at the 
schoolroom, when the children are divided 
into small parties, each party being assigned 
to the care of a teacher, who undertakes to 
see that they neither get into a wrong train 
nor are left behind altogether. This arrange- 
ment saves the superintendent a great deal of 
anxiety, and indeed, if going by train, is 
almost a size gua 707. 

And now, having reached our destination, 
how are we to amuse our young guests? As 
usual, the boys are most troublesome to cater 
for; but we generally succeed in making them 
very happy by providing some cricket-sets, a 
large ball for football (the goals have to be im- 
provised on the spot), some bats for rounders, 
and any other games after which boy-nature 
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is supposed to hanker. The number of each 
provided depends; of course, upon the size of 
the school. 

In addition, we generally organise some 
jumping and running-matches, and other 
athletic sports. The prizes need not be at all 
valuable. We give simply a rosette of ribbon, 
which makes the winner proud and happy for 
the rest of the day, and is a most trifling 
expense to the school. 

For the girls we take balls and a quan- 
tity of rope, to be cut up into swings and 
skipping-ropes, both single and long ones; 
but they are much more easily entertained than 
the boys, and are usualiy quite content with 
different games which do not require any 
materials providing. Here comes inasplendid 
opportunity for a teacher who is fond of any 
‘kind of natural history to persuade those who 
are tired of games to notice the different 
flowers and birds and insects around them, 
explaining a little about each. It will be 
found that some of the girls will think little 
walks with their teacher. a delightful change 
after a surfeit of games. 

By the time the children have played for a 
couple of hours they will probably begin to get 


children are expected to take their own ; 


generally, however, their provisions are eaten, ; 


if not before their arrival, at least very shortly 
after it; so that when the proper dinner hour 
arrives they are very hungry and have nothing 
left to eat. In anticipation of this, it is cus- 
tomary to give cach child in the middle of the 
day, either a large biscuit and cheese, or a 
thick slice of bread and butter, on the 
strength of which they can go till tea-time, 
which is generally about four o’clock, This 
meal, being the only one, is an important 
feature of the day; and the arrangements for 
it, unless it is contracted for, generally fall 
into the hands of one of the lady teachers. 

When practicable, it is very much less 
trouble to put the whole thing into the hands 
of a contractor, who will provide a good tea, 
with crockery, tables, and seats, for about 
sixpence a head ; some of the large contractors 
do it for less. In consideration of the great 
saving of trouble and the little extra expense, 
this plan is much to be recommended. 

For the assistance of those who are out of 


reach of these advantages, and compelled to | 


manage the commissariat themselves, I will 
give alist of the average quantities supplied 
for 50 children : 

Tea, 11b.; milk, five pints ; sugar 4]b.; bread, 
four quarterns ; cake, 20lb.; butter, 2lb. 

If the children have not left home till after 
their dinner rather less than these quantities 
of bread and cake will be sufficient ; but when 
they have been playing all day, with only such 
dinner as they take with them, their appetites 
become sharpened to a marvellous extent, and 
this supply will not be found at all too large. 

The best time for treats has not been men- 
tioned, but no rule can be given for it, as it 
must depend upon the convenience of the 
teachers, their presence in good numbers 
being of the first importance. Generally 
speaking, July is the favourite month, because 
as far as we can judge at all in our variable 
climate we expect more settled weather then 
than earlier in the year; there is also the 
advantage that the ‘hay harvest being over, 
there is less difficulty in obtaining the use of 
a field. 


5 ' practice. 
hungry. In most schools who go for the ; P 


whole day no dinner is provided, but the | 


VARIETIES. 


Woman’s Position.—Man, in the afnirs 
of life, is asubstantive ; woman the adjective 
to agree with it. She has no fixed destiny 
but the blessed one of being a helper. Her 
education then must be a continual training of 

THE first pair of silk stockings made in 
England were knitted by a Mrs. Montague, 
and given to Queen Elizabeth, who never 
afterwards wore cloth hose. 


BurizD Towns. 

1. I wish you could stop, Esther, and take 
my letter also to the post. 

2. It turned so bright once this afternoon. 

3. Fancy your not liking it, Ludovic, and a 
harp is my favourite musical instrument. 

4. How ever can nests be built so high 
without falling ? i 

5. She actually ate that melon. Don’t you 
think it was very wrong of her? 

6. She was sent to bed for daring to be so 
rude. 


WE read in old records that the custom of 
giving rings at weddings was a common 
One Edward Kelly, a ‘famous 
philosopher” in Queen Elizabeth’s days, gave 
away, at the marriage of one of his maid 
servants, gold wire rings (or rings twisted with 
three gold wires), to the amazing sum of 
£4,000, showing not only the riches of the 
philosopher, but the value in which maid 
servants were then held. 


Cant.—Dr. Johnson’s definition is the 
best :—“* A particular form of speaking 
peculiar to some certain class or body of men.” 
He says the word is most probably derived 
from caztus, referring to the sing-song cr 
whining tone of voice used by beggars. The 
verb and participle are also used, as when we 
say, ‘‘A canting hypocrite,” meaning one 
who, without real goodness, uses many pious 
phrases. But, there are other kinds of cant 
quite as frequent. Dryden speaks of astrc» 
logers ‘‘abusing the credulity of the world 
with their cant.” Artists and art-critics have 
their peculiar modes of speaking, not always 
in harmony with taste and common sense. 50 
have musicians. Of all forms of cant there 
is none more offensive than ‘what is too 
common among sceptics and the enemics of 
true religion, 

CHARADES. 

I. My first is a part of the human body. 
My second is a hard substance. 

My whole is a useful piece of furniture. 

My first denotes equality. 

My second something we are all sorry to 
see. 

My whole is one of the feathered tribe. 

My first is a sound. 

My second is something good to eat. 

My whole the name of a town. 

My first is part of an American plant 
used for food. a es 

My second a portion of the inside of a 
house. 

My whole we find in fields. 

My first is a disagreeable thing to take. 

My second is a period of human life. 

My whole denotes spoliation. 


A CouNnTRY VISITOR.—Some time since 4 
ludicrous circumstance occurred at the British 
Museum. There is, it’ seems, in the Ash- 
mole Museum, at Oxford, a skull said to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell. A visitor at the 
British Museum, after having seen the curio- 


& 


5. 


‘sities that were there shown to. him, inquired 


of the assistant, “‘ Pray, sir, have you a skull 
of Oliver Cromwell in this house?” To 
which the assistant answered, ‘No, sir,” 
“Well,” said the stranger, “I wonder at that, 
as they have one at the Ashmole Museum, at 
Oxford.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES. 


I. No charge ts made for answering questions. 
IT. Alt correspondents to gtve tnitiels or psen- 
donyit. 
ll. The Editor reserves the right of declining fo 
reply toany of the questions. 
IV. No direct auswers can. be sent by the Editor 
through the post, 
Vi. AM questions must be brief, clearly worded, 
and addressed to the Edttor of ‘Tur Girv’s Own 
Paver, 56, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. ; 
VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
tuserted. . 
& 


DRESS. 

M. Gitcurist WALKER.—Yes. 
been answered more than-once. 
Mora.—See answer to ‘Marian’ in No. 6 of this 


paper. 
A Consrant Reaper. (No. x.)—-The bride’s bonnet 
The bridesmaids may 


Your question has 


should match her dress. 
wear short costumes of white or coloured. cash- 
mere. 

C. E. 5. D.—We should fear your spoiling the articles 
you wish to dye. Ifthey be good they are worth 
sending to a good dyer. 

CoxstAnce.—Make your dress of white serge or 
cashmere, 

Arrkit and May.—The caps are made of tulle 
or muslin, with full crowns, and as simply as 
possible. 

Devx Seors.—Cut both the dresses short, having 
taken off the deep flounces; trim them with black 
velveteen bands, and replace the puffings with one 
of velveteen added. Trim the bodice with cuffs, 
plastron, and bands of velveteen ; and if you think 
you need them, add velvetcen scarfs to the skirt 
of each dress. 

Prart.—The marone, not the blue, is the most suit- 
able for your dress. 

Snowprop.—No, the feathers in your hat should be 
brown, or a brown with blue mixed in for bows. 

Boxn.—1. We fear you must have your white sill 
cleaned. 2. Black lace sleeves are used for dinner 
and evening dress. 3. Do you wish us to say 
“yes ’’ to your question about your writing ? 

Winniz and Arotr.—tIn order to alter the shapes of 
straw and felt hats they must be re-blocked, which 
cannot be done at home. A weak solution of gum 
arabic will clean and stiffen black straw. 

Axnizi~You could not tura a jacket bodice into a 

| princess dress, so far as we cansee. The fashion- 
able ,colour to trim dark green will be light blue 
this season. 

Katie.—You can dye white kid with coffee, or with 
the ordinary liquid dyes. Sce answer to “ Winnie” 
about your hat. 


COOKERY. 


A. P.—For making scones take 2lbs. of flour, Joz. of 
bi-carbonate of soda, Joz of salt, and about one 
pint of butter-milk. Mix to the consistency of 
dough, roll out about 4an inch thick, and cut into 
any shape you please; then bake on a griddle over a 
clear fire for ten or fifteen minutes, turning so as to 
brown both sides. You might bake them on a hot 
plate or ironing-stove. 


' ART. 


A Constant Reaper.—Perhaps you, might obtain 
the information you require at an artists’ colour- 
man’s. ; 

A Consrant Reaper. (No,.2.)Anarticle on paint- 
ing in various ways will;appear shortly. The next 
time you write choose,.a Jess hackneyed signature. 

Witp Swan.—Try “ bookbinders’ varnish” for your 
boxwood paper knife,’ Somé instructions will be 
given on painting on'satin in:a future number. 

Paint.—By this.time you willhave begun oil paint- 
Ing, judging fromthe date of your Ictter, 

Eieanora.—The'black enamel paint of any artists’ 
colourman. *) 0. 43 ee 

M. H.—We can‘only,offer suggestions for employ- 
‘ment, we do nof.act as ‘agents for ‘obtaining it, nor 
do we give addresses. o 


~ WORK. 


iewel ‘work;- but a fine twilled flannel is 

ficult, to work upon: ' 

Littie Mire.—Consult*“My:Work Basket” for an 
idea, for!your bazaar work. ; We should advise your 
endeavouring to imprové § yourself. forthwith. in 

lain‘and fancy ‘needlework, as'a “girl is: much -to 
€ pitied, who.is:ignorant of these things. . 


Sirten.Vour correction.was quite unnecessary; as 


you ‘had’ notseen the question you should’ not 
judge of the answer. ‘The inquirer had ‘crewels 
quite as fine as you have enclosed to us, but wanted 
a finer kind.for use ‘on the new datzste de soze. 
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|, Lizi—You need not give your real name. 


Several correspondents have been equally anxious ° 


to correct us. ; r 

NITTER.—You might have to wait two months for 
an answer, as you are only one correspondent 
out of hundreds. You do not say for.what article 


for a baby you require a pattern. All kinds can be 
had at any fancy-work shop. 2. We do not give 
addresses nor prices; if you want any particular 
sort of pen you should inquire for it at a stationer’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Avrit.—Many thanks for the verses. 
publish or criticise them. 

Axpu and Emiry.—There are many little books giving 
all necessary instructions on the subject you 
mention. Ifyoucan procure no help from friends, 
you may find one of these sufficient. 

Cissy Mrrcuet.—We have given our advice on the 
subject of warts already. 


We cannot 


 Netzir,—The best cure for cold fect is to take good 


exercise, such as skipping with a rope, and to 
wear woollen stockings. Of course, your face and 

‘ nose will be red if your feet be cold) The blood 
must,go somewhere. Goinginto a warm room, out 
ofa cold atmosphere, especially if you sit close to 
the fire, will heat the outer skin, while the flesh is 
cold inside, and do yow harm. Were you to put 
_your fect to the fire when cold you would probably 
get chilblains. 2 

Apa.—If you tread the heels of your boots on one 
side, you had better have little brass or steel tips 
put on the heels, and try to plant your fect straight 
on the ground. 

Susre.—We are unable to assist you. in procuring 
employment, and; regret to send you an unsatis- 
factory answer, but-perliaps. you' might -be advised 
if yow-applied tothe: Society for the Employment 
of Women,” at 22, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
We: oF 

THIstLEDOWN.—You do not spécify to which burning 
of St. Paul’s cathedral you refer. ‘Che history of 
the church is as follows :—St. Paul’s was built by 
Ethelbert, in whose reign, and by whose desire, 
Christianity was replanted in England, through the 
instrumentality of St. Augustin, who was sent over 
by Gregory the Great. In 1087 it was burnt; 
1444 it was struck by lightning; in 1561 it was 
burnt again (through the negligence of a plumber), 
and the roof destroyed; and in the great fire of 
London in 1666, it was completely consumed. In 


1675 Sir Christopher Wren began to rebuild it, and * 


in 1711 it was completed as it now stands. 

IsabneL—We know nothing of the absurd stipulation 
respecting the reception of a child into the orphan 
school at Clitton. You had better apply direct to 
the Institution. 

Littian and Maser and Fiori Criirrox,—We are 
surprised that rosemary has done no good in pro- 
moting the growth of your hair. The recipe for 
Professor Eramus Wilson’s hair lotion can be made 
up for a trifle. ‘I'ry “ Vascline,” it isa preparation 
made from petroleum, but without any unpleasant 
smell. Crimping hair is, of course, injurious. 
Vlorie’s hair is tair, not red. 

Carmen Lier.—For making your hair grow, see our 
reply to “Lillian and Mabel.” You might use 
“Vaseline” to your eyebrows, but leave your eye- 
lashes alone. Read article on the hair by Medicus 
in a recent number. 

Zi..—We cannot give you any recipe for destroying 
a‘nerve in a tooth. It is not at all to be recom- 
mended, as you will certainly lose one so treated 
sooner or later. Nature will make efforts to get 
rid of a dead tooth, and you will suffer much from 
inflammation in the gum while it is gradually 
loosening. 

Evans and May.—z. You may wash your: face. in 
tepid, not hot, water in cold weather. In the 
summer’ it.is' not necessary to warm the water. 
2. Wecannot give you a recipe for “ making’? you 
fair, nor: ‘‘ making” your neck nice and white. 
Nature alone bestows that. Consult your doctor 
with reference to your bad digestion. 3. You can 
buy a little powdered orris root, or any other scent, 
at a chemist’s for your sachets. “ 

Kirty.—Home-made wines are wholesome, rhu- 
barb wine especially so; but to certain: habits of 
bady various excellent drinks: and edibles: are 
unsuited. Of any personal peculiarities which may 
exist in members of the same family your doctor 
will be the best judge. Medea 

., Your 

writing is well formed and firm, but is spoilt by 

being sloped the wrong way. ae 


© Juuia Eruerincr and Hotty.—We do not,:give ad- 


dresses. Apply to some~bookseller.*‘It-is by no 
means necessary to keep your veil.down: hen in 
church, nor to wear one at all. We haveanswered 
the question about the hands’ many times. 

A Loveror Music, Lity, and Srumpy.—The changes 
in the atmosphere affect the throat in..persons' 
more or. less delicate and sensitive .to external 
impressions. If you have’ever had scarlet fever 
your throat will-be troublesome, and you may need 
an astringent gargle. 

BrancuHetTre had better consult a doctor, and so 
should “ Lily.” : 

Ficuiu.—1z. We never heard of human eyes turning 
colour. The appearance of the iris changes in old 
ane 2. We have’ given a recipe for toffee twice or 
thrice. + ag 

Snowprop.—We advise you to watch for opportu- 
nities for being obliging and useful to the school- 
fellow whose” esvecial regard and affection you 
wish to: win. Do not hang about and follow 
her. Probably itis to this that you owe her en- 
deavour to avoid you. Young girls are often very 


* FrupA.—Your quotation is 
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teazing to older ones, whose affections they desire 
to win. 

OLLA Popripa.—Yes, orange and lemon seeds will 
produce plants, but will take some time to grow. 
They do not require a great quantity of water. 
Yes. A gropos of canaries, get a little shilling 
manual. 

CLara.—t. In reference tothe proper arm to take 
in walking with a gentleman, all depends on which 
is the inside or outside of the path or pavement. 
It is not etiquette for a man to take the inside, 
whether he gives an arm or not. He must change 
sides whenever he finds the lady on the outside. 
In entering any place of assembly, or going in to 
dinner or supper, it is forthe gentleman to offer 
his arm; not for you to take it. So, the selec- 
tion does not rest with you. 2. The third finger of 
the right hand is the popularly recognised one for 
an engagement ring. 

Puro and Pan —If you place a scent sachet in your 
desk it will scent your notepaper. ‘But scented 
letters sent to editors’ offices are often thrown un- 
read into the waste paper basket. - 

Maser M.C.—We are quite unable to tell you 
whether you will succeed in obtaining work to do 
in shorthand writing. You may possibly obtain 
it at some office, returning home in the evening. 
This mode of writing is principally used for making 
notes from dictation. We do not see how you could 
turn it to account at home. As a reporter for some 
newspaper it would be requisite, and then you could 
copy it in ordinary writing at home. We are 
unable to advise you as to anything you could do at 
home. 

THYATIRA is recommended to study the “ Handbook 
of the English ‘longue’ by Angus, published by 
the Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. Your writing is not sufficiently firm. ’ It has 
a tumble-down spidery appearance. 

Novice.—You can easily obtain a little book on the 
subject of bee-keeping through your bookseller, 

Gertrube Fryer will find directions given to 
another correspyndent in reply to the same 
question. nm) 

Eacte.—as a general rule, the names of French towns 
ought to be: pronounced according to the French 
‘pronunciation. -Butthere are some few exceptions, 

Paris’.and Caldis; Lyons and Versailles being 
vamongst them; the:former two are always Angli- 
wcized, the pronunciation of the latter two optional. 

Calais having ‘belonged to us, we have never 

dropped its English name. 

Arrentive RuADER.—Lhe amount of pocket money 
suitable for a little girl of twelve years old depends 
on the circumstances of her parents, and of course 
should be decided by them alone. : 

GERALDINE.—Foment your ear witha hot camomile 
and poppy-head decoction, or apply a roasted 
gnion enclosed in muslin. Perhaps the application 
of hot salt in a flannel bag might be sufficient, and 
give less trouble. Sometimes relief is obtained for 
earache, by placing a little cotton wool just 
inside the car previously dipped in warm olive: oil. 
But do not forget to tales itout. A decayed tooth 
is sometimes the origin of earache but it usually 
arises from sitting ina draught. Should there be 
any discharge from the ear, consult a doctor with- 
out loss of time. \ 

A Poxe Bonner.—1. If you have made the tour of 
the town, and inquired at all the second-hand 
bookshops and stalls in vain for a purchaser of 
your old school-books, we can only advise, you to 
present them to any poor people who may accept ' 
them thankfully for the use of their children. 
2. “In maiden meditation, fancy free”? is by 
Shakespeare. 

Lorriz.—Your handwriting is very fair as a founda- 
tion for arunning hand when older. Continue to 
write copies; but at the same time select some free, 
legible, yet ladylike hand that may take, your 
fancy, and copy that until you can write it without 
having the pattern before yes 

rom Burns. ¥ 

N.B. M. (1,) is thanked: for her letter respecting the 
use of the common petroleum lamp oil for making 
hair grow on_a bald place and strengthening it 
when weak. It would be more agreeable, and less 
dangerous, to use it. in the form of ‘ Vaseline,” 
which is greatly approved and adopted by the 
whole medical faculty, not for the hair alone, but 
for the skin. - 2. Your handwriting is firm and 
characteristic, and has the great advantage of 
being very legible, but it is so upright that it runs 
very near the point of being ‘written backwards ” 
—which is considered vulgar in polite society. 

Lirriy Mrrz:—You-should not:feed your dog with 
meat atiall, and had better give it up at once. 
*¢Won’t” is not the word to apply:‘to a puppy, for, 
if properly managed, dogs. will) cat anything. 
Sopped bread and milk is good for it. 

Musa.—1. The Paul Mendelssohn Bartholdy about 
whom you inquire was, we believe, the second son 
of the composer. He was a practical chemist, and 
engaged in a.large firm in the manufacture of 
colouring materials, and, we think, died of con- 
sumption when he was 39 years of age. We know 
nothing of his character. 2. So far as we know he 
is alive. 

A Sunscriper,—There is a sanatorium at Weymouth, 
to which’ you ought to write, and also to the East 
London Hospital for Children, Ratcliff-cross, Lon- 
don, E, The latter is free. 
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Tis Junz—the merry smiling 
June— : 
Tis blushing summer now: oa 
The rose is red, the bloom is dead, . J 
The fruit is on the bough. 


The opened casement flinging wide, 


Geraniums give to view; 
With choicest posies ranged between, 
Still wet with morning dew. 


The mower whistles o’er his toil, 
The emerald grass must yield; 

The scythe is out, the swathe is down, 
There’s incense in the field. 


Oh! how I love to calmly muse 
In such an hour as this! 
To nurse the joy creation gives, 


In purity and bliss. 
Exriza Cook, 
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| papa or Ralph or Fred will be sure to | heart to leave you all alone here by your: 


CHAPTER Il. 
WITHIN SCHOOL WALLS. 


#HE next day 
all was con- 
fusion at 
Westville 
Ladies’ 
College. 
From the 
first peep of 
dawn the 
servants 
were up, 
preparing 
early break- 
fasts, cord- 
‘ ing boxes, 
and carry- 

ing them 
downstairs into the hall. There was a 
sound of talking and laughing in all the 
bed-rooms, the usual restraint was set 
aside,-and.on. breaking-up day no laws 
of strict silence were enforced. 

Mrs. Woodhouse, the lady principal 
of the school—a tall grand looking 
woman, with a resolute, handsome face, 
keen black eyes, and a manner that 
seemed formed to rule, to influence, 
and to educate—went about among her 
young charges, giving them directions 
about their travelling, adding little bits of 
advice, littlewords of kindness, and many 
messages for their dear ones at home. 

She always sent the girls away from 
Westville College with smiles on their 
faces, and words of regret at parting 
on their lips, for they all liked Mrs. 
Woodhouse, and, from the best scholar 
there, to the greatest dunce, were'ready 
to confess, whatever might be their own 
faults, the principal was always in the 
right.. 

She had been a governess in her early 
youth, then had married the man she 
loved, and enjoyed a bright, brief space 
of happiness. But when her husband 
died,‘ leaving her almost as-poor as she 
was before marriage, she resumed teach- 
ing again, and after much striving, and 
battling down many difficulties, at last 
found herself the head of a flourishing 
school. : : 

It was Mrs. Woodhouse’s lot’ on this 
day'to:take the Indian girls—the Jessops 
—to their aunt.in‘the North of England, 
for they were as timid, and nearly’as- 


‘ignorant, as babes about railway travel. _ 


ling, .." 


Their father, an officer in India, had - 


sent**them to. England to. be. edu- 
cated; and the. poor pale-faced: girls,. 
with their great.staring eyes, seemed to 
be always looking round with amaze- 
ment, at seeing everything so, different 
from what they had been accustomed in. 
their little world, in the East. ean 
“Come, girls, you must make a good 
breakfast, for we have ‘many’ miles to 


travel to-day, and shall need all our | 


energies,’’ said’ Mrs:-. Woodhouse, 
cheerily, as she took her placé behind 
the tea-pot, at the head of the table. 
“Tam glad you will be with us some 
part of your journey, Nesta. You 
won’t mind travelling’ alone the rest of 
the-way, I suppose ?”’ ; 
_{£Oh;:,no, Mrs. Woodhouse, I don’t 
mind the train in‘ thé least; and ‘either 


| 


meet me at the railway station.’’ 

‘* How is your mamma now ?”’ 

‘Very delicate. She is always rather 
an invalid.’’ 

“So I understand, and I am sorry to 
hear it. It must be a trial to be laid 
aside, just when her blooming young 
family is around her claiming her 
attention. Is your sister Olive to be 
married this summer ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, Mrs. Woodhouse. 
She has not told me,” replied Nesta, 
smiling and blushing brightly. 

‘Well, she must let me know in 
due time, that I may send her my 
usual present to my, old pupils—a 
family Bible. Let me see. I have 
sent three away already this year, 


and, in all, quite a dozen! I know of. 


no better gift to a, young bride. If she 
makes the teaching of zat book her 
rule of life, she will steer clear of the 
quicksands and shallows, but if she does 
moz, one shudders to think of the result. 
God, in His grace, keep you, dear 
children, from such a fate!’’ 

Mrs. Woodhouse spoke so earnestly, 
so feelingly, that all the girls seemed 
touched, none of them attempted to 
reply, and, for a minute, they ate their 
bread-and-butter and drank their tea in 
silence. 

‘““We must not linger too long over 
our breakfast,’’ said Mrs. Woodhouse, 
presently. ‘‘ Have you much to do, 
Nesta?” 

‘Only to tie up my sandwiches and 
put on my hat.” 

‘* That will not take you long, I hope. 
There is the cab driving to the gate, and 
in ten minutes the train starts.”’ 

Nesta found time to give Cora Forest 
a passionate embrace, and exclaim, in 
her impulsive way— 

‘* Good-bye, a thousand times, my pet ! 
I shan’t forget my promise, and you will 
hear from me in a day or two.’’ 

Cora shook her head a little sadly. She 
could not see hope in the rose-tinted 


‘light in which Nesta Burges beheld it. 


Indeed, there were many reasons why 
she should be disappointed in the present 


‘case, and why her visit to Marleigh 


‘that obstacle 
‘might object to her, going. 


Grange should not take place. 

Mrs. Burges, in her delicate state of 
health, might justly hesitate to receive a 
stranger into her family; and even were 
removed, Cora’s father 
So she 
promptly and resolutely set all hope 
aside, and determined to think no more 
of the subject than she could help. 


> It was rather dreary work watching 


.the cabs ‘drive away one after another, 


with their burdens of girls, boxes, and 
portmanteaus, rather trying to listen to 
words of sympathy, pity and condolence 
as each of her schoolfellows consider- 


ately checked her wild raptures‘for a 


moment to say ‘‘ Good-bye” to Cora. 
Nellie Simpson was the last to leave. 


She was a curly-haired little girl, the’ 


youngest ‘pupil in the school, an affec- 
tionate child, who nearly upset Cora’s 


forced stoicism altogether by clinging. 
round her neck, showering kisses.on her. 
cheeks and hands from her rosebud lips, 


and exclaiming, with tearful eyes— 
“Dear, dear Cora! It’s breaking my 


self! ’? 

Miss Winifred was to take Nellie to 
the railway-station to place her in the 
charge of her father, who would be 
travelling in the same train, e2 route 
from London to his home, and who pro- 
mised to pick up his daughter by the way, 

Cora looked out of the window 4s 
Miss Winifred walked majestically up 
the street, leading Nellie by the hand, 
and watched them until they were out of 
sight. 

Miss Lewis had very pronounced ideas 
about dress, and often used the words 
“‘gesthetical’’ and ‘‘classical’’ when 
she gave her opinions of what things 
ought to be. The result in her case was 
that she never looked like anybody else, 
She clad her long, thin person in trailing 
robes, without Hounces or fringes; she 
wore the most marvellous combination of 
colours, and had her garments made 
from patterns that were altogether unique 
and uncommon, 

Another strong feeling of hers was 
fondness for all that was German. She 
would fain have had the school-gir's 
converse in that language six days in 
the week, instead of the two days to 
which Mrs. Woodhouse restricted it. 
She loved German literature and German 
poetry, and some of her pupils were 
malicious enough to say all this was for 
the sake of Herr Zillner, the German 


master. 


Be this as it may, Miss Winifred was 
presently seen returning from the station 
with the little German professor on one 
side of her, and his sister, Bertha Zillner, 
on the other. 

The latter was governess in.an English 
family, and had just arrived to spend the 
holidays with her brother. There was 
much voluble talking and gay laughter 
as the trio came up the street. Herr 
Zillner, half a head shorter than Miss 
Winifred, looked: up in her face with 
eyes expressive of devoted admiration, 
and Cora .came away from the window, 
lest they should see her and think she 
was acting the spy. 

She heard them enter the house, ¢o up 
to the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
then they all went out again, passing up 
the street in a little tumult of gay anima- 
tion, 

The house grew very quiet after this. 
Some of the servants were gone out on 
leave for the evening, the others were 
downstairs enjoving themselves or rest- 
ing after their early rising., 

Cora tried hard to find employment 
that would keep her from feeling loncly. 
She translated seme pages of Italian 
poetry, and read until her eyes grew 
weary, wondering very much all the 
time whether anyone would think of her 
and bring her somestea. But, the hours 

assed away. ‘The /setting; sun Jit up 

e room with. .a’.gorgeous ‘display 0! 
prismatic colours; then the twilight came 
on, and faded into: darkness. 

Had Cora een less utterly cast down. 
less. morbid, she. would, doubtless, have 
rung’,for the servants, and: have made 
her presence known; herayants remem- 


bered:;'-but ishé had ‘nét' the heart to do 


anything of the sort... The idea of her 


beitig forgotten; Jeft alone‘:to solitude, 


darkness, and hunger, was the ‘last 
straw,’’ the “‘ finishing stroke,’’ that put 
an end to all her resolves of firmness 
and composure. 

She leaned her arms on the hard table, 
rested her face on them; and sobbed as 
though her heart would break—sobbed 
until sleep came to the rescue; the white 
lids drooped over her tearful eyes, and 
her troubles were hushed in sweet forget- 
fulness. 

By-and-bye Miss Winifred came into 
the school-roem, like a whirlwind, with 
a bedroom candlestick in her hand and 
a servant at her heels. 

‘“Why, here is Miss Forest! and I 
declare she is asleep on the table. Cora, 
Cora, rouse yourself, my dear! It is 
very late, past eleven o’clock. Are you 
ready for bed ?”’ 

The girl woke up shivering, and with 
a sense of pain at her heart, as she 
looked round inquiringly. 

‘‘T never knew Miss Forest was in the 
house at all, ma’am. I thought she were 
gone out with you, and the poor young 
lady haven’t had no tea, and no supper,” 
said the servant. ; 

‘Oh, what a shame! Whatwill Mrs. 
Woodhouse say when she hears about 
this to-morrow? Run down, Lucy, and 
gct some cocoa ready at once, and toast 
aslice of bread. Poor Miss Forest must 
be faint with hunger.” 

The servant disappeared, and then 
Miss Winifred laid her hand on Cora’s 
arm, and said, in an excited tone— 

‘‘Never was I so startled in my life, 
as when I looked into your bed and 
found you were not there! There has 
been nothing but mistakes all through! 
Lucy thought you were with me, and I 
thought—well, to tell you the truth, I 
never thought about you at all. I went 
to tea at Herr Zillner’s lodgings with his 
sister Bertha, and they both had so 
much to talk about, and were so lively, 
and sang such pretty German duets that 
the time fled rapidly. It never came into 
my head that you were here alone, neg- 
lected, andhalf-starved. You look quite 
ill, child! Forgive me my part in the 
blunder—will you ?”’ 

A kind word was like balm and honey 
to Cora’s sensitive heart; the ready 
smile was on her lip, the hand out: 
stretched in a moment, and Miss Wini- 
feed for the first time in her life drew the 
gitl towards her and pressed a warm kiss 
on her lips. 

Cora took her cocoa and toast and 
tried hard to think she was enjoying the 
repast. Miss Winifred seated herself 
beside her on the form, and began re- 
countingsome of the songs she had heard 
that evening. 

“Herr Zillner has a splendid baritone 
voice,’’ said Cora, when she could get in 
a word, 

“‘Yes, my dear, and he knows how to 
manage.it to perfection. It is a great 
treat to'hear him sing.”’ 

‘‘ Which does he excel in most, singing 
or painting ?”’ 

“Really, Cora, I could not say. The 
Germans are so clever that they excel in 
almost everything.”’ . 

_It was pleasant to talk to Miss 
Winifred now she had put off her pre- 
Cise, school-room manner, and would 
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even condescend to gossip. She grew 
animated with her subject—a full; deep 
colour swept up and brightened in her 
cheeks; and Cora wondered she. had 
never before thought Miss Lewis hand- 
some. Yes, even at thirty-seven, ‘quite 
handsome.”’ 

So passed the first day of Cora Forest’s 
vacation, and the next morning Miss 
Winifred laughingly turned her out of 
the school-room, locked the door, and 
took her up to a little apartment called 
‘Mrs, Woodhouse’s boudoir.” 

“Make yourself at home here, Cora, 
and, if you want books, take down some 
of these from the shelves. I can’t have 
you poring over school lessons for ever, 
child. ‘ Screw not the cord too sharply, 
lest it snap.’ You must havea thorough 
change of occupation; and if I had not 
promised to spend the morning at 
Bertha Zillner’s we would sit down and 
sew and read together. -But Mrs. 
Woodhouse is coming’ home this. after- 
noon, I am glad:to say, and she will 
plan something pleasant for you, no 
doubt.’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


A GIRLS’ WALKING TOUR. 


I THINK the idea of our rather novel walking 
tour first originated in the long winter of 
*78-’79, when a large party of our country 
relatives and friends had, as usual, met to 
spend Christmas and the New Year together. 
One evening, before the gas was lighted, we 
girls had congregated round the fire, as we 
always were very fond of doing, to have a 
cosy chat, between the lights, before dressing 
for dinner. We were, on this particular 
evening, mourning over the various pleasures 
that girls are debarred from, just because they 
are girls, and not men, who can do anything 
they choose without anybody being shocked 
or scandalised. We spoke of the delights of 
cricket, some sighed for football or paper- 
chasing, others acknowleged a hankering after 
rowing orcanocing, which Jatter girls certainly 
cannot indulge in without being considered 
“fast,” unless it be in private waters. We all 
united in denouncing the arbitrary laws of 


37k 
Society, which forbid us these and other delights 


“including “walking:tours, «unless: accompanied 


by gentlemen, or, at any rate, a chaperone ; 
when ‘one of‘our party, who had been silent 
for some moments, electrified. us by saying: 


Well, for-my part, I do not see-why we 


should not go'for.a walking tour. Ihave just 
been considering the matter,’ and; ds wwe six 
are- all good «walkers and ‘delight in the. 
country, I believe we could: make~a glorious 
tour together, without a single gentleman or 
chaperones to intérfere with us.” 

This startling speech-was received: with 
rapture by us all, and: we instantly set about 
making plans ;-and-that we wozdd-have-such a 
tour when the summer came was decided with- 
out loss of time.» : 

But the first thing to ‘be done was to 
obtain our respective parents’ consent. Some 
of them certainly: demurred slightly at first ; 
it was such an unheard-of thing, they said, 
for six girls, the eldest of us only twenty- 
four, to go “skylarking’”? about the country 
and getting into all sorts of mischief and 
difficulties, with no one to look after us. We 
assured them we had not the slightest inten- 
tion of getting into any difficulties, and if we 
did, as it unfortunately is quite impossible to 
get out of the reach of railways in England, 
we should simply come straight home by 
train. Besides this, one of the party said 
she had, from her earliest youth, been taught 
to regard the skylark as a model of carly 
rising and general good behaviour, and it was 
very hard to be stopped directly we tried to 
imitate that most exemplary bird: 

At last a consent was wrung from these 
obstructionists, and we felt that the only 
obstacle to our holiday was removed. 

I need not trouble my readers with ail 
the ideas that suggested themselves and 
were talked over with the greatest zest 
before the time, place, and duration of our 
walk were finally decided upon. It will be 
easily imagined that our brothers and male 
cousins at first begged to accompany us, but, 
finding that all entreatiesmetwitha sterr refusal 
they took quite a different tone, and jecred at 
and ridiculed us unmercifully ; some of them 
threatened to join us on our way, but this 
design was frustrated by our agrecing to kecp 
our route a profound secret from all save a few 


‘trusty friends, from whom we were obliged to 


ask advice as-to suitable‘hotels and distances. 
It was at last decided that, weather permitting, 
we would start on a certain Monday, early in 
June, from the house of a friend near Reigate, 
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-’, retuming to the same place the following 
Saturday. — 

As we found our equipments all that could be 
desired, it may be interesting to mention what 
We all 


we took with us, and what we wore. 
had dresses of thin olive green 
serge, made quite short, and 
waterproofed to save carrying 
cloaks, quiet-looking hats of 
the same, and gloves to match, 
which, however, were generally 
discarded, except on occasions 
of ceremony; light, but strong, 
boots, and, of course, woollen 
stockings. One of the party, 
who, fortunately for the rest of 
us, looked much older than 
her years, was set up with a 
cap and spectacles, and would 
have looked quite an imposing 
chaperone had one been needed; 
but, as it happened, in every 
hotel we had the coffee-room 
to ourselves. As to luggage, 
we each took what we wanted 
in a knapsack, which we carried 
orthodoxly on our backs; but, 
on this subject, let me breathe 
a word of caution to any inex- 
perienced walking - touristess. 
Do not take anything more 
than is absolutely necessary in 
a knapsack, its weight seems 
to increase amazingly as the 
day wears on; though, if not 
too heavy, one soon gets accus- 
tomed to carrying it; in fact, 
some of our party went so far 
as to say that they preferred 
carrying one to walking with- 
out. Also take care that your 
shoulder straps are broad 

enough. Mine happened to be rather thin and 
narrow, and my poor shoulders suffered much 
in consequence, so much so, that I was obliged 
to get some new straps put on at the first 
village boasting a saddler’s shop. One of our 
friends had presented us with a charming little 
portable cooking stove, the weight of which 
was said to be so extremely small, that the one 
to whose lot it fell would hardly know she was 
carrying it, but, alas! I chanced to be that 
one, and never for a moment forgot the fact 
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that I had it to carry; and last, but not least, 
we had a small pocket filter, which we found 
most useful. 

The long-talked-of Monday came, and I 
rose with the lark, so as to be at our 
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“IN LIGHT MARCHING ORDER.” 


appointed meeting-place in good time to 
start at nine o'clock. As I said before, we 
were to start “weather permitting”; but, 
for the first half of the day, so far. from per- 
mitting, the skies were decidedly forbidding, 
and we were obliged to wait a few hours in 
hopes of a change in the weather, so that 
when we did start, at half-past one, the rain 
having ceased and the sun shining, we were 
constrained to take train as far as Dorking, 
to make up for lost time. Arrived there, and 
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ff HE GRACIOUSLY ASSENTED,” 


fairly outside the town, we shouldered knap. 
sacks and set off, in light marching order, the 
vanguard consisting of the President and 
Pathfinder, the main body represented by the 
Poet and Artist, whilst the Treasurer and Sec. 
retary brought up the. rear, 
These titles, perhaps, need a 
little explanation. I ought to 
have mentioned before that in 
making our plans we had de- 
puted the eldest of our party 
to be Treasurer during the tour, 
She was to pay all the bills, 
and to keep a strict account of 
every penny spent. Very severe 
she was, never allowing any 
reckless expenditure on luxu- 
rles or souvenirs, and woe 
betide the rash individual who 
should even propose such a 
thing. Another of our num- 
ber, officially known as Path- 
finder, acted as guide, carried 
the ordnance maps of the 
country, and informed us every 
evening how far we had walked 
during the day. Her tender 
feelings were sometimes lace- 
rated when, at any perplexing 
juncture, some of the compamy 
insisted on taking the advice of 
local rustics in preference to 
trusting her and her mars. I 
held: the honourable post of 
Secretary. My duties were to 
despatch daily post cards to 
our friends reporting progress, 
to see that everyone duly wrote 
their diaries, and to keep a 
specially detailed one myself. 
So my work was really arduous; 
and why the secretary should 
have to carry the cooking stove I never 
could discover. Lest the others should 
feel injured at not holding any official 
position, we dubbed one Special Artist, and 
another Special Poet, apparently because this 
member never wrote a line of anything but 
prose inher life. The remaining one installed 
herself as President, whose duties were of a 
vague and uncertain nature. After devoting 
our best consideration to the question, the 
rest of us concluded that the presidential 

avocations consisted solely in suggesting 

a rest every few miles. 

Our first night was to be spent at Gom- 
shall; the road thence from Dorking, 
though interesting in association and cer- 
tainly pretty, does not call for special 
remark. One pleasing incident of the 
afternoon was our invaluable President’s 
opportune discovery of a mill-pond, where- 
on lay a boat sheltered.from the morning’s 
rain by an overhanging tree, just at the 
time when we were all {ain to confess that 
a few moment’s rest would not be disagrec- 
able. We were just comfortably settled 
in the boat, however, when a man, whom 
we took to be the owner thereof, was 
espied striding towards us, so, by way 
of having “ first fire,” two of our number 
started to meet him, and politely re- 
quested him to permit our resting in his 
boat. He graciously assented, and we 
finished our siesta in peace. ; 

We had agreed that on entering any 
town or large village we would divide into 
two or three parties, and go in separately 
at intervals of a minute or two, so as not 
to attract the attention that all of us 
together might do, and also that two 
should always go forward and secure rooms 
at the hotels for the night. But we need 
not have troubled: ourselves about being 
conspicuous in Gomshall; for, though a 
tolerably large place, there was not a sou 
to be seen save one stolid villager, who 


vouchsafed us not even a glance. After 
securing rooms, ordering tea, and depositing 
knapsacks, our irrepressible pathfinder in- 
sisted that we must go for a stroll, ‘to make 
up the mileage,” whatever that may mean; so, 
with a few gentle remonstrances we started 
again. Picking our way up a_ remarkably 
muddy lane for some distance, we climbed a 
high mound, on gaining the summit of which 
the president, who affects archzological tastes, 
gaspingly requested a halt, ostensibly because 
the mound was evidently artificial, in her 
opinion a Roman remain. We were nothing 
loth, and enjoyed the lovely view of fertile 
valley dotted with farm-houses and pretty 
cottages, which was spread out before us, 
whilst our chief diligently poked about 
amongst the gorse bushes, secking, I suppose, 
for further proof of the Roman origin of 
the mound. After our tea came the writing 
of diaries, which process was so frequently 
disturbed by the portentous yawns of certain 
of the party, that it was thought well to 
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bring our literary pursuits to an abrupt con- 
clusion and to retire at an early hour. 

Early next morning, just as the sun was 
rising, my companion and I were aroused 
from our downy slumbers by a_ vigorous 
tammering at our door, for we had given 
stringent orders to be called betimes, and the 
deaf chambermaid was determined to do her 
duty. When she was at last convinced that 
We were really awake, she repeated her laud- 
able battery at all the other doors with so 
much success that in a short time we were 
ready to start. . 

“Really a very moderate bill,’ said our 
treasurer, complacently, as we set out ; ‘‘ and, 
if not luxurious, everything was, at any rate, 
clean and comfortable.” 

“Quite true, as it happens,” said the artist; 
“but I believe our respected treasurer. would 
think the’ accommodation in a workhouse 
Princely, provided the bill were small.” 

.“T was under the impression,” remarked 
our poet, with a fine air of innocence, “ that 
board and lodging were provided gratuitously 


at those establishments.” 
“So I believe; and it’s a splendid idea,” 


cried the treasurer; ‘‘and, since you have sug- 
gested it, we will by all means go to the 


casual ward to-night at Farnham; it will be a 


great _saving of money, and quite a new ex- | 


Petience tog.” On the whole, however, as we 
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disliked gruel, 
and did not 
know how to 
pick oakum, we 
decided not to 
act on our trea- 
surer’s sugges- 
tion. This 
conversation 
brought us to 
the village of 
Shere, -where 
there is an in- 
teresting old 
church, . kept 
locked up, how- 
ever, according 
to the foolish 
custom in Eng- 
land. The stairs 
to the gallery 
are outside the 
church, and 
there is a 
curious Nor- 
man door- 
way. Obtain- 
ing the key, 
which is it- 
self a curi- 
osity, being nearly as 
long as my arm, we “« 
entered and admired 
the fine modern. win- 
dow, old brasses; and 
other interesting ob- 
jects. : 

We were all familiar 
with the Silent Pool, which lay about a 
mile away, and had often looked in wonder 
at its limpid depths of moonlight clearness, 
and had gathered the wild sweetbriar and 
forget-me-nots from ‘its banks, so on this 
occasion we did not diverge from our path 
to visit the favourite spot, but: proceeded 
at once by a field-path into a park, called, 
according to the map, “ Albury,” where 
our artist was in constant raptures at the 
lovely effects of sunlight on the trees, and- 
the picturesque glimpses of hills beyond. 
She was also anxious for us to stop to 
admire some Channel - Island catile, but 
I was of opinion that:in this case dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour, and 
so.did not pause until I was safe on the 
further side of the fence. 

Shortly afterwards we were directed by our 
pathfinder to leave the high road and clainber 
up a steep grassy lull, at the top of which we 
should find * St. Martyr’s,” or, asit is now 
called, ‘‘ Martha’s,” Chapel. ‘‘ Here,” she 
said, whe. she had recovered her breath after 
the climb, **here the Canterbury Pilgrims, in 
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whose steps we have been treading all day, 
used to stay for rest and prayer.” ‘Oh, 
pathfinder,” cried the president, reproach- 
fully, * you surely do not expect us to believe 
that they would come so far out of their way, 
and up this dreadful hill, to say their prayers 
and to rest, forsooth, when they could have 
done it just as well by the roadside.” ‘The 
pathfinder immediately prepared to prove 
by an overwhelming mass of authorities 
that the pilgrims much preferred’ hill-tops 
for their resting-places ; but her attention was 
diverted by the poet to the lovely view of 
verdant, smiling country, while the president 
proceeded to examine the chapel, and pro- 
nounced it ‘ quite modern, and not very inter- 
esting.” Notwithstanding this adverse veruict, 
the artist and I attempted to sketch the 
building and its few simple grave-mounds, 
but before we had succeeded to our satis- 
faction we were obliged to move on towards 
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Guildford. When we reached the outskirts 
of this “fine, neat, old town” (vide guide- 
book), we separated for a time, the pré- 
sident and treasurer going to buy the 
materials for -the out-of-door lunch, which 
was part of our scheme, the pathfinder 
and poet vanishing without any expla- 
nation, and the artist and J endeavouring 
to visit the Castle, which we had been 
told we ought to see. We found, however, 
that the keep was the only part remaining, 
and that was occupied by a party of school- 
boys, who informed us that visitors are no 
longer allowed to go over the place. We 
therefore rejoined the rest of our party in the 
lower part of the town, where we were just in 
time. to witness the wrath of the treasurer, 
who had taken that spendthrift couple, the 
poet and pathfinder, in the very act of buying 
unnecessary oranges. 

The president now appeared, laden with 
the various constituent parts of our lunch, 
and, after distributing the parcels as fairly as 
possible, we began to ascend the steep road 
which leads up to the Hog’s Back. 

A. carter who was going the same way 
kindly offered to add our knapsacks to his 
loud; bet, as we did not fancy the look of it, 
we politely declined, and pretended that »we 
quits enjoyed carrying our burdens. =” 

The view from the Hog’s Back is very 
beauiifal and varied, with hills and dales, 
heathy ground, broad sheets of water and 
corn-fi:ld, mingled with park and pasture, 
but, un“prtunately for pedestrians, the hedges 
on eacl side of the road are very high, so 
that it is only through a gap or a gateway 
that if zan be seen. This made the walk 
rather monotonous, so, as we were all accus- 
tomed to singing in parts, and there was no 
one to be scandalised at such conduct, we 
“cheered it with song” for a considerable 
distance. Then, and always, we found it a 
wonderful help when we were tired or the 
road was dull to unite our voices in any well- 
known ditty, the more spirited the better. 

Before very long, however, we came to a 
most inviting bank, and all agreed that it 
would be foolish to pass by so good a chance 
of Junching in comfort. 


We, of course, took off our knapsacks, and 
then set up the cooking stove, while one of 
us begged some water from a cottage near, 
the mistress of which, scorning our diminu- 
tive teapot, insisted on lending us a large 
pitcherful. 

The poet, who certainly ought to have 
been writing an ode on the occasion, dis- 
played a previously unsuspected genius for 
poaching eggs, and turning them daintily on 
to the slices of bread held to receive them. 
They were a great success, and though the 
tea had prismatic colours on its surface, from 
some peculiarity in the pot, which made most 
of the party decline to drink it, on the ground 
that it was poisonous, preferring to quench 
their thirst from the pitcher instead, on the 
whole we felt the first course of our first a@/ 
fresco meal to be quite satisfactory. Bread 
and marmalade made a sumptuous second 
course, and we should also have had a slice 
of cake each, but for the reprehensible con- 
duct of the president. We were sitting by the 
road-side, and were intent on our cooking, so 
that none of us noticed, till they were quite 
close, that several cattle were being driven 
past. Suddenly the president screamed, and, 
Jeaping up, seized an umbrella with which to 
protect herself from her pet aversions, which 
she had just perceived. Her quick movement 
caused one of the cows to stop and look at 
her with, mild and.gentle wonder, which ‘so 
added to her terror that when the drover 
made the animal, proceed she thanked him 
effusively, and actually presented him with 
the remains of our cake, ‘‘as a reward,’ she 
said, “for saving all our lives.” Our.feelings 
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were too deep for words, so she escaped the 
reproof she so richly deserved. With little 
-delay we returned the pitcher to its owner, 
and continued our march along the Hog’s 
Back, pausing’ at every gap to gaze at the 
lovely view, and after several miles taking a 
short rest on a road-side hillock. We 
were soon astonished by an exclamation 
from the treasurer. ‘Poet,” she cried, and 
that ingenuous damsel started as though 
accused of some fresh crime. ‘I> beg 
your pardon, [I retract all my protests 
against your purchase of the oranges. The 
dust of this abominably long road has nearly 
choked me, and the juice of your generous 
present will save me from suffocation.” 

»It is the distinguishing mark of a great 
mind to confess when it,.has been in error,” 
said. the poet, gravely, ‘‘so, treasurer, I for- 
give you.” ~ 
In her turn she produced an orange from 
her knapsack, and we were all following her 
example, in an attitude; I fear, rather of com- 
fort than of elegance, when three young ladies 
most fashionably arrayedinlawn-tennis costume 
passed by, and, as we fancied, eyed us with 
lofty scorn.” I hope they enjoyed their tennis 
as much as we did our oranges, but I hardly 
think it possible. The rest of the way to 
Farnham. we walked without a halt, and at 
the ancient: hostelry there we had time for a 
pleasant stroll in its pretty garden before 
retiring to our rooms, where we were speedily 
lapped in balmy slumbers, living over again 
in our dreams the lovely views and delightful 
events of the day. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 
By Mrs. G. LINNASUS BANKS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &ce. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WITIT GRANDMA. 


KINDNESS begets kindness. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton was greatly moved by the service 
rendered to Hesba and Mercy by Miss 
Agnew and her sister, making light of 
their own inconvenience, and only ac- 
cepting reimbursement for absolute out- 
lay on extreme pressure. She had not 
Ieft Larch Cottage, where all her mar- 
ried and widowed life had been spent, 
or its old-fashioned garden, where her 
husband’s own hand had planted the 
larches and many a fragrant shrub be- 
sides, without a pang of regret, although 
she kept it toherself ; and as she thought 
of those two young ladies reared in a 
‘cosy ivy-covered vicarage,’ living 
alone at the top of a tall dingy London 
lodging-house, with slated roofs and 
chimney-pots to bound their horizon, yet 
thankful that they had health and ability 
to earn an independent subsistence, she 
felt herself touched in the depths of her 
heart. 

It stirred her, moreover, to say, when 
discussing the home question in their 
temporary lodgings with her own two 
girls— 

‘* You see, my dears, I have kept the 
best of my furniture, sufficient to furnish 
a.nice little house, that shall hold us 
comfortably, with a spare bed for Willie 
whilst he is in London, or Brian when 
he comes back to us. And don’t you 
think it would be nicer for your two 
friends if I took one large enough to ac- 
commodate them also, and we all lived 


together ? They mustlead very isolated 
lives at the top of that tall house.” 

The two friends, who had been taken 
with Mrs. Stapleton’s genial, motherly 
face, were of the same mind when the 
question was put to them, but, aware of 
their own economies, had their doubts 
about ‘‘ living together,’’ and they smiled 
at Mrs. Stapleton’s expectation of find- 
ing a ‘‘nice Jittle house’’ in the heart 
of London, or any house moderately 
rented. 

She soon discovered this to be correct. 
The ‘‘nice littke house’’ had to be 
abandoned, and the good old lady re- 
signed herself, though notwithout a sigh, 
to rent /a/f a house in a crescent near 
Bedford - square, which confronted a 
similar crescent atthe opposite end ofa 
short wide street. 

With Willie Forsyth’s active help her 
household goods were unpacked and dis- 
tributed amid much chatter and light- 
hearted merriment. Mercy clapped her 
hands and exulted as, one after another, 
familiar friends came to light. She 
rattled over the keys of the rather-out-of- 
tune cottage piano, danced on the old 
Turkey carpet before Willie and Hesba 
had fairly unfolded and laid it down, 
nodded and talked to portraits as if they 
had been living realities, hailed the pic- 
ture of the AvzeZ with a blythe “‘hurrah,”’ 
and went into ecstacies ovér the Chinese 
junk and the soap-stone pagoda. She 
seemed half beside herself with joy; 
the depression which had settled on her 
countenance when Brian was torn from 
them had given place to smiles and glee; 
upstairs or downstairs she ran with this 
thing or that, singing as she went; glass 
and china and chimney ornaments 
seemed to find their places by magic 
when her fingers touched,,them; and 
ever and anon she would stop in her 
carol or her work to fling her arms 
around, .Mrs. Stapleton’s neck and with 
a kiss and a hug proclaim, ‘‘ You dear, 
good, old grandma! I’m so happy.” 

She leoked it, she felt it. ‘ Home”’ 
was growing round her again, and 
she bade fair to be once more the living 
sunbeam of that home, there being no 
Mr. Mason to interpose a cloud. 

Not less happy, if less demonstrative, 
was Hesba; but her satisfaction was 
tempered with sober thoughts of the 
sacrifice of home-ties and associations 
her grandmother had made for them, 
mingled with high resolves to repay 
devotion with devotion, and so apply her- 
self to study that the good grandparent 
might never regret the sacrifice. 

How homelike the strange rooms 
soon became under their hands! and 
none the less that Willie Forsyth was 
there, not certainly the Willie of her 
childhood, but still Willie Forsyth, 
Brian’s old friend and hers.’ And the 
bookcase was there, and the books, no 
longer under interdict, and their first- 
floor sitting-room secmed a marvellous 
reproduction of the common parlour at 
Woodside. 

-Larch Cottage, despite its unpreten- 
tious name, had been a many-roome 
domicile ; and, although fully half the 
furniture had been sold, including, 
much to Hesba’s regret, the old bureau, 
there was something of an overplus here. 


And Grandma Stapleton fidgeted about, 

uzzling how she could offer that over- 
plus to the young ladies who still kept 
their top rooms in Keppel-street inde- 
pendently, without wounding their sensi- 
tiveness. 

She managed it, however, and a com- 
fortable sofa found its way up the three 
pair of stairs, a respectable carpet, 
curtains, and sundry odd matters which 
changed the aspect of things, and made 
them no longer ashamed if any one 
chanced to call upon them. 

Some one did call upon them ere long. 
Mr. Theobald Capper, by dint of perse- 
verance, had managed to fish out Miss 
Agnew’s name and address from either 
Jemima or the Museumites; but he was 
told there that those he sought were 
under the protection of Mrs. Stapleton 
and Mr. Forsyth, was not informed 
where, and was not invited to repeat his 
visit. 

The daily-governess and the indus- 
trious art-student had not themselves 
much leisure for visiting, and not much 
care to stir when they sat down wearied 
in an evening; but the monotony of 
their lives was broken up, and seldom a 
week passed without bringing one or 
both Miss Agnews to the cheerful sitting- 
room in North - crescent, when the 
medical students would close their books 


and Willie open the piano for Miss | 


Cecilia, who said the instrument was a 
perfect: boon to her, she was losing so 
much of her music for want of practice. 

Out of this grew a weekly lesson in 
music for Mercy; for though Mrs. 
Stapleton told the girls they would have 
to economise to make allends meet, she 
did not seem willing to stint their edu- 
cation. One thing she did, she informed 
them they would have to make all their 
own clothes, and remarking there were 
“no such facilities in her young days, 
when Hood sang his ‘Song of the Shirt,’”’ 
she bought them a hand sewing-machine, 
to save time, labour, and eyesight; and, 
seeing a longing glance cast on it more 
than once, was prompt to offer the use 
of it to the Miss Agnews. The kindness 
they had done her grandchildren was 
being returned in numberless little ways, 
and still she held herself their debtor ; 
possibly because she might exaggerate 
the evils from which Mercy and Hesba 
had fled. 

Willie had enrolled himself amongst 
the students of University Hospital, and 
was studying hard for his examination 
at Apothecaries’ Hall. And Mrs. 
Stapleton saw nothing incongruous and 
nothing to alarm her in the interest he 
and Hesba took in each other’s daily 
course or theirthome studies, often side 
by side. It had been so when they were 


children ; it was only natural it should’ 


be so now. If she saw a deeper meaning 
in it, read something in the young man’s 
face that was net there in childhood, 
she must have been well content, for she 
only smiled, and said, ‘‘What a plea- 
sant family party they were !”’ 

Miss Agnew and Cecilia would say to 
each other on their way home that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stapleton must be blind to Mr. Willie For- 
syth’s devotion to her granddaughter ;”’ 
and Mercy would cast many a sly glance 
of intelligence across the table at the 


- and her few words of loving counsel for 


pair sitting with heads close together, 
discussing some knotty scientific point, 
or the one listening to the résumé of a 
clinical lecture from the other; but Hesba 
herself was too thoroughly engrossed 
with the important study, which to her 
was duty, to see or understand what was 
so palpable to others. She was always 
ready to analyse some hypothetical case 
of phthisis, or pneumonia, or aneurism, 
or to argue out a theory with Willie; 
but she had not yet begun to analyse 
her own heart, or to trouble herself with 
questions of his feelings towards her. A 
new existence had dawned for her, and 
she was perfectly content, but that the 
root of her content was Willie Forsyth 
had zo# dawned upon her. 

As Mrs. Stapleton had said, they -had 
to economise. The income which was 
more than ample for herself at Wood- 
side was not sufficiently elastic to cover 
extra expenditure without economy. But 
no one minded that, and grandma’s 
economy was not parsimony. 

Yet, as clouds will cross the fairest 
skies, their one cloud was anxiety for 
Brian. Mrs. Stapleton had had a ship- 
letter from him shortly before she left 
Larch Cottage, in which he said he had 
almost to write by stealth, that no leisure 
was allowed him, and his education was 
fast slippping away from him. That now 
and then he had a hasty glance into his 
mother’s Bible, and he might thank that 


keeping him human amidst the blas- 
phemy and callousness of the crew, the 
chief mate being the worst of the lot. 
They. had encountered very rough 
weather, and had much sickness aboard 
in consequence of bad provisions, he 
said, and also that there was no knowing 
when they should see England again, as 
the Captain was trading from port to 
port. Hesentaffectionate messagesto all, 
but most to Mercy, wishing that he was 
at home for the sake of her and Hesba. 

And now, as months rolled by, and 
nothing was heard of him, they grew 
anxious and uneasy. Even hopeful Mrs. 
Stapleton, who knewso well the exigencies. 
and uncertainties of a sailor's life, main- 
tained her cheerfulness with an effort. - 

At the same time it was a common 
cause for rejoicing that nothing was seen 
of Mr. Mason. No one met him even in 
the street. Had they known that he 
kept state in a suburban villa, ‘at 
Denmark-hill, they would scarcely have 
wondered. It was out of their range. 
Once or twice Mr. Theobald Capper 
intruded on Miss Agnew’s studies from 
the antique in the British Museum sculp- 
ture gallery, but an intimation that she 
should complain to the. authorities sent 
him away disconcerted, with a scowl 
marvellously like his uncle’s. 

“‘T should like to give that fellow a 
sound drubbing,” soliloquised Willie 
Forsyth when he heard. ‘‘ What does 
he want Hesba’s address for? Cannot 
he take ‘no’ like a man?” How he 
might be inclined to take a ‘“‘no”’ he did 
not ask himself. At all events he had 
taken his “‘yes” from the, examiners 
of Apothecaries’ Hall with sufficient 
modesty, and was again hard at work 
for his full diploma from the College of 
Surgeons. 
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It was about the same period that 
Hesba, returning from the last lecture 
of the winter session at the Ladies’ 
Medical College, now.in Great Portland; 
street, her mind full of the subject 
treated, was stopped at a crossing: ‘by a 
passing carriage. She always looked 
straight before her as she‘walked’; now 
she chanced to look up, and suré.enough 
there was Dinah in the rumble, and their 
eyes met. Hesba’s finger was uplifted 
on the instant—there was a stare, but no: 
recognition in the black optics. “" ." 

‘‘ And I really do not think she knew 
me,’’ was Hesba’s comment when ‘she’ 
reached North Crescent. sf 

‘‘ Could you expect it?’’ was the reply.: 
“Eight years exactly have gone over our 
heads since Dinah was dismissed: they 
will only have given’ permanence’to her 
singularities ; whilst you, my dear, have 
outgrown even your own recollection. 
It isa long stride from. eleven ‘to nine- 
teen. She would remember''me if she 
saw me. And—who knows?—I may 
happen to come across her some day 
when I am out shopping.”’ 

That did not happen; but stranger 
things did, and long before Dinah was 
seen again she had sunk to her natural 
littleness. ioe 2 

Even whilst Mrs. Stapleton was speak- 
ing. the- postman :was handing a letter 
to Mercy on the door-step, of: more 
importance than its recipients could 
calculate or divine. Mil A 

It was an official intimation that Larch 
Cottage stood in the way of.a projected 
street, would have to be pulled down; 
and the price required for the premises 
was required to be. known, ‘as a preli- 
minary to purchase. on 

_ The good old lady burst into tears. She 
was feeling the pressure of her straitened 
income sorely just then. '.,Hesba and 
Mercy had both been, working and 
studying more than was good for their 
health; the former at a children’s hos- 
pital and the callege, the latter for her 
second examination. She had been 
longing for a chance to send them both 
either to Woodside or a nearer.'sea- 


coast, to bring back vanished roses to 


their cheeks, and had at the same. time 
a woman’s consciousness that their ward- 
robes needed much replenishing, accom- 
panied by the conviction that the means 
were’ wanting. 


In that letter the means were assured. 
She was glad to have the desideratum 
supplied, but it made her heart ache to 
surrender Larch Cottage for that or any 
purpose. Had she not indulgeda vague 
hope of going back to spend her’last 
days there with her girls and Brian— 
Brian to whom the old home was to'be 
a landmark, a refuge? And now the 
landmark was to be destroyed! 

‘‘What a thankless: old: creature I 
am,’’ said she, as she brushed her tears 
away. ‘‘The Lord offers me more than 
I desired, and I have not the ‘grace to 
accept without cavilling. _ What does 
it natter-where I die? And what land- 
mark can Brian need whilst James 
Forsyth is on the spot?”’ 

But James Forsyth was no more a 
fixture than was Larch-cottage. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A CONTRAST, 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want of heart.” 
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Tie Misses Saunders were entertaining a select party of four of their 
intimate friends at afternoon tea. It was a cold bleak day in 
December, and without the wind was raging and howling, and fiercely 
driving before it the flakes of thick-falling snow. 

It was. the sort of day that makes you gather round the warm fire 
and feel thankful for the shelter of home. \ 

The force of contrast made the cosy sitting 
were assembled all the more cheerful 
fully furnished apartment, abounding 
furniture so fashionable at present 


-room where the girls 
and inviting. It was a taste- 
in the dead greens and black 
, and bountifully supplied with low 
easy chairs, which the girls had grouped round the hearth, where a 
glorious fire was blazing, lighting up the room, which was growing 
dark in the early December twilight. 


Miss Saunders—familiarly called Gracie—presided at the little gipsy 
table, with its silver urn and tea equipage, while Lucia, her younger 
sister, handed cake and cups of tea to their guests. 


They were all pretty stylish girls, but Gracie and Lucia were 
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strikingly handsome, and both dressed in the extreme of fashion— 
“got up regardless of expense” as the others declared. : 

“Tam sure it will be an extremely pleasant evening,” Lucia was 
saying, going on with the subject which had been occupying the 

little party for the last half hour. 

“Sure to be,” assented the dark-eyed girl she addressed. “The 
Brownlows always do manage that sort of thing well. What are 
you going to wear, Gracie ?” 

Gracie turned round from her duties of teamaker with a merry laugh. 
“Don’t you wish you may know, Carrie?” she answered ; “ but I'm 
not going to tell you. Last time we were at the Brownlows, Ciarice 
got to know that I was going to wear pink, and then the dear good- 
natured creature wore red herself, and would insist on keeping close 
to my side all the evening, in an apparently affectionate way, but in 
reality because she wanted her red dress to kill my pink one. Then 
another time when I had ordered the dresses for Lucia and mysell, 
what did Charlotte French do but steal the idea, and then appear at 
the same place in a dress exactly like ours, just for all the world as 
if a dozen had been made to order. I’m not going to give either of 
them a chance again; so Lucia and I have held a solemn conclave 

and have decided what we will wear, but we are not even going to 
give the order to Madam Robertson until two days before, by which 
time, I should hope, both Clarice and Charlotte will have made their 
own. arrangements.” 

“‘That’s not at all a bad idea,” replied the girl who had spoken 
before. ‘‘It’s awfully annoying to find one’s ideas appropriated by 
some one else. But won’t it be rather a hurry for you to get the 
things in time ?” ; 

“Oh no,” answered Gracie carelessly. ‘Madam Robertson is very 
good, and always manages to let us have what we want by the time 
we name, and she never makes a misfit.” ; : 

“But, Gracie,” ventured, in a very gentle voice, a fair-haired girl, 
sitting on the hearthrug, holding a screen of peacock’s feathers to 
shield her face from the fire. ‘“ Do you think it is gute considerate— 
I don’t mean so much for Madam herself, as for the workgirls she 
employs? Mamma tells me that the poor things are sometimes 
almost worked to death because people give such short notices, and 
she always makes me give as long a one as I can conveniently.’ 


“Just like you, Belle’ dear,” answered 
Gracie, carelessly ; “‘you are always thinking 
about some one or other, and very un- 
necessarily, too, I think, One might begin to 
fancy all sorts of things if one chose, and 
make oneself miserably uncomfortable about 
matters that are no concer of ours, I con- 
fess I don’t see the fun of it.” 

«But I believe it really is so,” Belle 
persisted, quietly. ‘Mamma says the poor 
workgirls are terribly overdone sometimes 
when there is a press of business, and they 
dare not complain, because there are so many 
others who would be ready to do the work if 
they refused, and then they would have nothing 
else to turn to.” 

«Well, I’m very sorry for them,”’ answered 
Gracie in the same tone; “but I don’t see 
how Iam to prevent it. It is for Madam to 
see that they are not overworked, and I don’t 
think it is my business, any more than it is 
hers to see that we do not give our servants 
too much to do: and I think you'll admit she 
has nothing to do with that? I don’t see 
that I have any responsibility about it. I 
suppose when there is a press of work, people 
like Madam just employ more helpers. Any 
way, I can’t see that jt has anything to do 
with our new ball dressés.”’ 

The other girls agreed unanimously with 
Gracie’s verdict, and laughed in a good- 
natured, half-scornful way at Belle for her 
championship of the sewing girls. Then the 
conversation branched off to other topics and 
the discussion was forgotten, for Belle was 
shy and said no more. 

* * % * * * id 


In a close, ill-ventilated apartment, smell- 
ing strongly of gas, a group of six or eight 
girls was collected; very different these from 
the little party assembled at Miss Saunders’ 
‘kettle-drum. They were pale melancholy 
girls, from whom hard werk and hard living 
seemed to have crushed all the life and spirit. 

The room was littered all about with 
costumes completed or in the course of con- 
struction ; with yards of delicate fabrics ; with 
costly fringes and trimmings, and with boxes 
of artificial flowers. The windows of the 
workroom looked upon a tall and blank 
wall, built at a distance of a few feet, which 
very efficiently excluded the light of day, 
making gas a necessity even at noon on such 
a day as the present, when a dense December 
fog was filling the air. 

Very little conversation passed between the 
group of young women; an occasional ques- 
lion and answer respecting the work was all. 
Perhaps they had no energy left for talking ; 
perhaps the constant noise and whirr of the 
sewing machines acted as a deterrent. 

A wan, sad little party they seemed to be ; 
panes and uncomplaining, but so utterly 

2 pea plodding on at their work as if life 
held nothing beyond the toil of the present 
moment, 

“Five o'clock,” sighed one of the girls 
Wearily, aftera long pause; ‘seems to me the 
day never w22Z be over. What a good thing 
that it is Sunday to-morrow, when one can 
testa bit ; I’m about done up, and you don’t 
look much better, Mary Lynes.” « 

The last words wére addressed to a pale, 
consumptive-leoking girl sitting near, bend- 
Ing over the folds of a delicate silk dress, in 
Which she was wearily setting stitches—a 
task which seemed almost beyond her power. 
She let her hands fall upon her lap as the 
other spoke, and gave a sad hopeless sigh of 
utter exhaustion. But before she could reply 
the door opened suddenly, and an eager, 
black-eyed little woman entered quickly, 
talking loudly, in a sharp authoritative tone. 

“You must hurry on with the work, young 
ladies,” she said. ‘Another. order for 
Mourning has just come in, whieh wust be 
Weady by the middle of the week. It is from 
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Mrs. Strangway, and I would not disappoint 
her for the world! You must get all the 
things you have on hand completed to-night, 
and then we will start fresh on Monday. You 
are going to have tea served here now, so 
that you need not leave off work. You 
have no time to lose, I‘can tell you. Miss 
Lynes !”” — this very sharply — “What do 
you mean sitting idle there? Did not I 
say you’d got no time to lose? And there 
you are sitting with your hands before you, 
doing just nothing. - Come, hurry now.” 

The girl with a hasty movement resumed 
her work without a word. Her companion, 
who had spoken before, muttered in a low 
indignant tone, “Madam Robertson thinks 
we're just like machines, and have no right 
ever to be tired, and no need ever to rest. 
She thinks of nothing but her customers and 
obliging them, no matter how unreasonable 
they are.” 

Mary Lynes made no answer. She had 
roused up for a moment at her mistress’s 
rebuke, but now resunied her listless attitude, 
her face looking ghastly white. 

Her friend regarded her. for a moment: 
anxiously. ‘Are you ill, dear?” she asked 
gently. 

“JT think I’m always ill, Kate,’ was the 
answer ; ‘but where’s the use of complain- 
ing? Madam never takes any notice, and 
the work mst be done. I shall feel better 
maybe when I’ve had a eup of tea.” And 
she made another effort to go on with her 
work. 

The tea came, and the girls snatched a 
hasty meal in the intervals of their inter- 
minable stitching. Poor Mary eagerly drank 
a cup of the weak tepid infusion, but turned 
away with a shudder from the sight of : food. 

** You'd better eat something,” said Kate 
anxiously, trying to force upon her a not very 
tempting slice of thick bread-and-butter. 

“T can’t eat,” the poor girl answered, in 
her low, weak voice. ‘Oh, Kate, I feel so 
ill. Won’t you ask Madam to let me go to 
bed? I feel as ifI cannot work any more.” 

But Madam would not grant the timid 
request when Kate preferred it; she wondered 
Miss Lynes dare ask such a thing, just when 
she had been telling them how pushed for 
time she was. It was most inconsiderate, 
she was lazy and just ready to make any 
excuse she could, Madam would not hear of 
such a thing. 

Kate’s brow flushed with honest indignation 
at the cruel speech, but Mary said not a word. 
She thanked her friend with a look and a wan 
little smile, and slowly and painfully resumed 
her task. Not for long, however. “Suddenly 
her face grew even whiter than before, the 
work slipped from her nerveless hands, and 
she fell back in her chair in a dead swoon. 

Madam Robertson was highly indignant ; 
Miss Lynes was so utterly unreasonable, 
being ill just when her services were the most 
needed, But Madam’s indignation did no 
good, and was powerless to restore the poor 
girl to consciousness. It was not until she 
had been carried up to her bed, and strong 
restoratives applied, that she at last opened 
her eyes. 

‘I am better now,” she said, feebly. “I 
must go back to my work.” But though she 
made an effort to rise, she found herself 
entirely powerless, and sank back again upon 
her pillow. 

Madam saw that it was hopeless to expect 
any more work from her that day, and she 
muttered an angry ejaculation to herself. 

‘I suppose you will have to rest to-night,” 
she said harshly; ‘ but mind, you will have 
to work to-morrow to make up for this, so I 
warn you.” 

_And while the poor girl lay there, utterly 
worn out and exhausted, her young com- 
panions toiled on hour after hour. Evening 
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grew to midnight, but still the weary fingers 
toiled and stitched ; still the. machines kept 
up their ceaseless whirr until long after mid- 
night was past, and the early hours of the 
Sabbath morning had come. one 

It was four o’clock when Kate, shivering 
with cold and almost blind with weariness, : 
crept up to the bed which she and. Mary’ 
shared: between them. Very softly she un- 
dressed, so as not to disturb her companion, 
who was sleeping calmly and quietly with low 
regular breathing, and a soft smile on her 
worn features, as if oblivious of all toil and 
care, RCE 
It was late when Kate awoke next morning, 
and the church’ bells were ringing joyfully . 
their invitation to the house of God. : Slowly 
the girl opened her heavy eyes and turned to ° 
look at her friend. 

“How tired she must have been—poor 
Mary!” she said, sympathetically. ‘Why, - 
she’s never moved all night. She'll be better 
for her long sleep.” : - 

Then, as she looked at the white face lying 
there, still and cold as chiselled marble, a 
sudden fear struck to her heart. How was it - 
she had never moved? why did she sleep so 
long? She whispered her name gently, but 
there was no answer. Then she ventured to 
touch the hand lying outside the coverlet.. It ' 
was icy cold, and, with a shriek of terror, she - 
sprang from the bed, calling loudly for assist- 
ance. For while she had been sleeping the . 
sleep of weariness and exhaustion, her friend, 
lying by her side, had fallen into the still - 
deeper sleep that knows neither dreams nor 
awakening. The pain and trouble of life 
were over for ever, and never again would she 
know either toil or weariness. 


A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN’S 
ENGLISH. 


AND who shall say it does not need a plea? 
For I would ask is there a subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen that is more disrespectfully 
treated throughout the whole extent of her 
vast dominions ? 

It is misapplied, mispronounced, clipped, 
expletived—it I may coin a word—in fact, 
unfairly used in every way. 

Among our poorer neighbours it is not 
surprising that it should suffer, for we can 
hardly expect those who have had neither the 
advantages of education nor the opportunities 
of associating with others better informed 
than themselves to treat it with the considera- 
tion it deserves. 

But my remarks apply rather to those 
whose advancement in learning is confessedly 
beyond the ¢hvee &’s, and who pass current in 
social circles as quite among the wedJ-to-do’s. 

It is not so much through ignorance, -I 
ween, as carelessness that these little sins of 
commission and omission occur, and therefore 
it is to you, thoughtless sisters, I address thig 
plea, in the hope that my feeble efforts may 
perhaps tend to diminish some of the hard- 
ships our mother-tongue so frequently under- 
goes. First, then, let us turn our attention to 
the wounds we may inflict through misapplica« 
tion. , 

It is not an uncommon, occurrence to hear 
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persons speak of having enjoyed a “most 
perfect walk,” as if a walk which can be 
termed perfect could possibly admit of any 
degree of comparison. 

Again, who has not heard an enthusiastic, 
and I might add gastronomic, friend exclaim, 
“What a beautiful pudding!” as if the 
qualities of a pudding could be judged 
according to the ordinarily accepted lines of 
beauty ? 

Many other examples might be quoted, but 
I will only allude to the common blunder into 
which so many of us fall when, in comparing 
two objects, we designate one as the ‘ best,” 
instead of the ‘* better,”’ of the two. 

It will not be necessary to mention the 
various mispronunciations which continually 
fall from our lips, as most individuals have 
their own pet pronunciations often dependent 
upon their native county. 

But such words as ‘‘cough,” pronounced 
korf instead of kof; ‘‘coffee,” as korf’y 
instead of koffy ; and ‘ courteous,” as koor- 
teous instead o! kurteous, suffice to illustrate 
my meaning. 

But oh! what sufferers are those poor little 
possessive pronouns, ‘‘my”’ and “your,” for 
they are so generally clipped into ‘“‘ me” and 
“yer.” I daresay some would scorn the idea 
of being guilty of such a vulgarism of speech; 
but ah! my indignant friend, kindly lend an 
attentive ear, and I fear you will hear yourself, 
as well as others, not always lvish, talking 
of me hat or ver gloves. 

We are often in such a hurry when we have 
occasion to use the word ‘ perhaps”’ that its 
substitute, ‘ p’r’aps,”’ is constantly on our lips, 
and the expression ‘I des say,” instead of 
“IT dare say,” is repeated more often than 
is agreeable .to ears that would not be con- 
sidered hyper-critical. 

A scientific friend was once looking at some 
instruments in the workshop of an optician, 
when his auditory nerves were sadly shocked 
by hearing a voice near inquire if a certain 
object did not look splendid under the “‘ mike,” 
meaning, I need not say, the microscope. 

As to the vulgar abbreviation of ’bus for 
omnibus, if it is sometimes heard by “ears 
polite,’ there can be no necessity for its use 
among those who pretend to anything above 
the minimum of refinement. 

But if, on the one hand, we clip some ot 
our words and phrases, how frequently, on 
the other, do we employ expletives which 
often make our expressions ridiculous, or 
nullify their meaning! Who has not heard 
a story related in which “Of course” and 
“You know” have been introduced at least a 
dozen times, until the listeners are provoked 
to wonder why the tale is told at all? 

But among all the ungrammatical expletives 
none are called upon to work so hard as ¢he 
negatives, for young and old use two when 
one only is required. How many are there, 
it is sad to say, who would exclaim on looking 
at a steady downpour of rain, ‘It won’t be 
fine to-day, I don’t think ”’? 

Of course, the speaker is unaware that she 
means just the opposite of what she says. “I 
don’t think it won’t be fine” certainly means 
that the weather will clear; but it is obvious 
that this is not the impression intended to be 
conveyed to your mind. She is under the 
delusion that’ by introducing “not” twice 
into her sentence she cannot fail to be clearly 
understood, forgetting that, in grammar, 
“two negatives make an affirmative.” 

There isa story I remember hearing of a 
schoolmaster who was particularly sensitive 
about the introduction of the two negatives, 
and it so happened that a sharp-witted boy 
was deputed on one occasion by his school- 
fellows to ask for a half-holiday. The 
master’s temper had been somewhat sorely 
tried just previous to the request, and he 
hurriedly dismissed him ‘with “No, no.” 


The boy returned to his comrades in great 
glee, exclaiming, “It’s all right ; he used the 
double negative, and so we’ve got it!” They 
accordingly suited the action to the word. 
Great, indeed, was the indignation of the 
master when he found the class-room empty ; 
and, calling the delinquent to him, he de- 
manded an explanation. 

It is needless to add this was given in a 
most satisfactory manner, the boy remarking 
to his master that, in saying ‘‘No, no,” he 
had used the two negatives, which he had 
always taught them were equivalent to an 
affirmative. 

We also speak of “‘ another one,” and some- 
times ask for a song ‘“‘to be repeated again,” 
it being perfectly clear that ‘‘ one” following 
“another,” or ‘“‘again”’ after “repeat,” are 
only expletives. 

It is very surprising so many persons forget 
that there is a difference of case in ‘“‘ who” 
and “ whom.” It is not even necessary to listen 
attentively to hear the greatest liberties taken 
with this pronoun. How commonly one says, 
on receiving a letter, ‘I wonder who this 
comes from,” instead of using the correct ex- 
pression, “ I wonder from whom this comes |” 
Or, a ‘ain, ‘Who are you talking about?” 
instead of “ About whom are you talking?” 
Now, I admit ‘*who” and ‘* whom” are not 
distant relations, but it is scarcely right they 
should be called upon to do duty for each 
other indiscriminately. Take another instance. 
How seldom we put into practice the rule 
with which we are nearly all well acquainted, 
yiz., that the verb “to be” requires the same 
case after as before it! I will only notice, as 


illustrative of my meaning, the common an- 
swer to the question, ‘* Whois there?” “It’s 
only me,” instead of ‘It’s only I.” So with 
the preposition “between,” which is often 
made to govern an objective case coupled 
with a nominative, as in the expression, ‘‘ Be- 
tween you and I,” instead of ‘* Between you 
and me.” 

In the foregoing remarks Ido not pretend 
to have mentioned all the errors which so 
many of us inadvertently commit, but I shall 
be satisfied if I have succeeded in drawing 
attention to a few of the most prominent, and 
will conclude with the hope that my readers 
willagree with me that, in our daily conver- 
sation, as well as in other matters, ‘‘ What- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well.” 

Cy BL. ©. 


TWO DEAD FLOWERS. 


a 


. Tisastrange, sad feeling 
that steals over us as we 
open some drawer in an 
old oak cabinet, from 
which streams forth the 
scent of long dead and dried 
lavender and_ rose-leaves ; 
~ there rise up before us 
dreams of the suns which once 
warmed those flowers, of the 
hands which once gathered 
them, and for a few moments we live mn 
the far distant past. Something of the 
same sort of feeling wakes within us as 
we speak the names of Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle, and Catharine Philips. Like 
the dead flowers, each of these women 
bloomed sweetly and graciously in her own 
day, both as a poetess and asa woman of 
strong influence through the powers of her 
mind and heart ; and, like the dead flowers, if 


we look inte their stories the lives of these 
women send forth perfume still. 

-These two women, at whose portraits we 
are going to glance to-day, were conlem- 


| 
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poraries. Each showed forth a high, fair type 
of womanhood in her writings and her life; 
but here the likeness between them ends— 
their characters and their histories were most 
radically different. Yet the contrast between 
the two brings out more brightly and dis. 
tinctly the especial charms in the pictures of 
both ; and this is why we hold them up, at the 
same moment, for the eyes of the 19th 
century to gaze upon. Let us then photograph 
them in turn, and bring them in this familiar 
form into our English homes. 

In the first years of Charles I.’s reign, a 
quick-witted girl, with thought and music in 
her face, with a lively, cheery spirit, that found 
its outward and visible sign in the light step 
that went dancing from still-room to herb- 
garden, from tapestried chamber to moon-lit 
woodland glade, was the sunbeam and the 
melody of an old manor house near Colchester 
in Essex. She hada most delicate and rare 
hand in all swectmeats and confections, she 
had most skilful and dainty fingers in embroi- 
dery and needlework; but she had fancies 
yet more busy than her little feet, as they sped 
hither and thither to do reverently and 
duteously the bidding of her father, the good 
old knight, and her prim lady mother. This 
girtl’s name was Margaret Lucas. 

Thus time went on till Margaret was a 
woman; then the question rose up in her 
parents’ minds, how should they find her an 
opening in life worthy of her intellect and her 
beauty ? She had many suitors, it is true, 
among the young Essex squires; but it seemed 
to them that their Margaret was mcant for 
something more than a life in a quict, sleepy 
country district ; besides her heart, when they 
consulted it, did not speak in favour of any of 
these perhaps rather awkward lovers. At 
length, what the old knight and his lady had 
been hoping for and looking for came, 
through the influence of a friend a place was 
offered to Margaret Lucas in the household of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. It was gladly ac- 
cepted. In those days a young lady of talent 
and lively parts naturally longed for nothing 
so much as to enter into the brisker and 
keener current of thought that flowed through 
society in the capital. Her parents knew that 
their girl was well armed against all the subtle 
dangers of a Court by her brave, simple re- 
ligious faith, and so they blessed her and she 
went. 

There is wondrous airiness and sparkle in 
the picture of Margaret Lucas in these first , 
days of her life at the English Court; it is the 
airiness of the morning breeze when it bounds 
over the green summer fields ; it is the sparkle 
of the dewdrop, it is so pure, and yet so bright. 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who, with all her 
many and grave faults, was a woman of un- 
deniable keenness of perception, quickly found 
out that her new maid of honour was a girl of 
no ordinary sense and spirit, and treated her 
with especial favour and affection; but, she 
assumed no airs of ahigh and mighty Court 
lady, she was still the playful girl who had 
tripped about in the old house down in Essex. 
The young gallants fluttered round her beauty, 
but though they got many a merry and often 
many a saucy word, not a man among them 
could boast of a tender glance from those 
queenly eyes, Like a radiant meteor she glided 
through the palace, now listening with pretty 
reverence to some great divine, now flashing 
out repartee to meet the attack of a pro- 
fessional wit. She chattered, she shone, she 
trod grandly in Court pageants, she was gave, 
she was gay, she poured forth the ripple of 
her own sweet young nature over hearts that 
were all withered and hardened. She sat, some- 
times, amid the glare of lights, and the glitter 
of jewels, and the glow of many-coloure 
silks, lost in dreamy musing; but, do what she 
might, it was all marked with a maidenly 
dignity, a winsome majesty, that sets her aloft 
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in all story as the very pearl and very lily of 
English girls. 

As may well be supposed, Mistress Mar- 
garet Lucas was not without lovers at Court 
any more than she had been in the country, 
but she had no fancy for the young beaux of 
the day; her imagination was much better 
pleased with the stately wooing of a certain 
middle-aged gentleman, who never drew near 
her without bowing in grand, old-world 
courtesy to kiss the tips of her slender fingers, 
who surrounded her steps with such a whole 
ceremonial of chivalrous adoration. Her 

arents too, into whose ears had, somehow, 
filtered news of this noble wooer, warmly up- 
held his suit, and thus it came to pass that, 
after a while, Margaret Lucas became Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

The Duke of Newcastle was a man rich in 
gold and high birth, but richer still in kind- 
liness of heart; his generous nature was yet 
wider than his broad lands. He was Margaret’s 
truc knight to the end of her days, and 
perhaps no woman was ever so surrounded 
throughout her whole life with ‘ sweet ob- 
servances.”’ On her side she repaid him in 
like coin, her loyal love knew no dimness in 
its pure flam>. 

‘The pair lived on in genial splendour till the 
troublous days of the rebellion ; then, through 
their steadfast clinging to their principles, 
reverses of fortune came. We may differ in 
our sympathies for Roundheads and Cavaliers, 
but there cam be no one among us who does 
not feel deep admiration for the way in 
which Margaret and her husband stood 
by the Royal cause; stood by it on battle- 
fields where the King’s standard Jay crushed 
and tattered, in leagucred towns amid thie 
horrors of disease and famine, and in the very 
shadow of the scaffold itself. The Duke’s 
estates were all confiscated, and for several 
years the story of him and Margaret was one 
Jong but not bright romance. Now they were 
slipping hither and thither in strange disguises ; 
now they were pawning the dresses they had 
worn at some grand Court banquet to get 
money enough to pay for a dinner; now they 
were wading along a miry French road, on 
weary, stumbling horses, with night and 
darkness drawing near, with the dread of 
bngands yet nearer. Through everything 
Margaret’s smile made sunshine, Margaret’s 
laugh made melody; these things were the 
outcomings of her cheery, buoyant nature, and 
het triumphant trust in God. 

At the Restoration the Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle were re-established in all their 
former honours, and all their property was 
given back to them; Margaret again trod 
gilded halls, and rustled in silk brocade. She 
held a high place among the noble ladies of 
the land, and she held it with the mild, lofty 
radiance of amoonbeam which belongs to a 
higl cr sphere even while it brightens earth. 
Through all the licence of Charles IT.’s Court 
she walked without dimming one ray of the 
jewel of her womanhood, without the white 
rose of her matronly dignity: losing a single 
petal ; her gay wit still gleamed and twinkled 
as of old, but it wasa light kindled ata pure fire. 

It was at this period that Margaret, Duch- 
ess of Newcastle, first became well known asa 
poetess. Her-writings, like her life, shine with 
a true womanliness, which, considering the 
days in which she lived and the literature of 
her time, which is so stained and deformed by 
low thought and perverted feeling, shows 
forth in a singular manner the innate beauty of 
her character. Her poems dwelt on widely 
different themes; they are concerning, so say 
their titles, philosophy, and fancies, and fairies 
—a group of subjects which has a somewhat 
strange sound in modern ears. Her books 
Were very popular in her own day, and even 
now, if we look into them, we find often in 
them touches of quaint prettiness, 


As she advanced towards middle life 
Margaret grew somewhat peculiar and fanciful 
in her habits; perhaps her honours as an 
authoress brought about this insome measure. 
There is one of her eccentric practices which 
calls up a picture that brings a smile with it. 

It is midnight in the grand London mansion 
of his Grace of Newcastle. The good old Duke 
sleeps soundly, dreaming of Jong fought 
battles; the men-servants are snoring peace- 
fully, with their gilded liveries hanging at their 
bedsides ; the several young ladies whom the 
Duchess loves to gather round her, treating 
them partly as her children, partly as her 
maids in waiting, are reposing too after a hard 
day enough, which has been filled up with em- 
broidery and copying their mistress’s numerous 
MSS. But the rest of one luckless damsel is 
not to remain undisturbed. She is dream-, 
ing that she is trying on her wedding dress ; 
but, alas! the vision is never to be com- 
pleted. A hand is Jaid on her shoulder, 
and she starts up There stands the Duchess 
in a flowered bed-gown, there stands the 
Duchess with a face too full of meaning to the 
maiden’s sleep-laden eyes. What is her Grace 
come to say in this strange, gloomy hour? 
Is she seized with a sudden fit of nervous 
vapours, and does she need a cordial? No; 
what she says is, ‘Two hundred lines have just 
come rushing into my brain as I lay awake. I 
prithee, child, rise at once and write them 
down, ere the precious hour of inspiration is 
passed.” This is no unusual thing with the 
noble poetess; her attendants know it to the 
cost of their peace by night. 

But we cannot linger any longer to laugh 
at Margaret’s eccentricities. She lived on, 
keeping much of her girlhood with her in 
middle-age, in her high spirits, her playful 
wit, and her impulsive freshness of heart, 
lived on admired, and loved, and sought after, 
until at length, at the age of fifty, she died, 
leaving her mark on time, as the mark of a 
woman who was always truc to the highest 
womanhood. 

When we turn from Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, to Catharine Philips, it is like 
tuming from a southern bay covered with 
gleaming sails, and busy, hastening crafts, and 
gliding pleasure boats, to gaze upon a still 
mountain lake, that lies clear and calm, locked 
always in the embrace of cool, soft shadows. 
Catharine was born in Wales; and in Wales, 
—among the beauty of her native hills and 
valleys, her heart and mind fed day by day, 
as she grew from child to girl, from girl to 
woman, by their deep, silent loveliness, until 
her whole being seemed to have caught the 
impress of the gracious stillness round her—she 
spent the greater part of her life. Hers was a 
shy, silent girlhood, which had something of 
the violet in its still sweetness. She read much, 
but her favourite books were chiefly of a grave, 
religious tone; she dreamt much, but they 
were dreams such as the angels might look 
into. Atanearly age she took the love of 
God into her heart, and there it dwelt through- 
out her short life, hallowing her joys, bright- 
ening with unquenchable sunshine her sorrows, 
until she knew it in the fulness of yet higher 
fruition before the throne above. 

Catharine never mixed in the great world, 
the tumult of great cities, the strife of parties, 
the contact with gaudy vice: all these things 
were most utterly repulsive to her nature; 
she very probably never set foot in London. 
But though she seldom went beyond her home, 
she was not destined long to remain in it ; she 
was one of those girls whoseem born fo"be 
home queens, and Catharine quickly found 
her ‘way to her appointed royalty. Mr. 
Philips, a Welsh country gentleman, whose 
brain was very busy for the good of his fellow 
men on earth, whose heart was anchored 
upon the eternal shore, came to her father’s 
house to woo her. 


Catharine blushed and . 


smiled, then she wept a little, and drew back 
slightly ; then she crept to his side and laid 
her hand in his. She knew that that brave 
heart was a place where a woman might 
nestle safely, and she was a wife almost before 
oe had stepped across the borders of girl- 
nood. 


God blessed the union with a gallant boy, 
a boy who was to give his mother at once her 
keenest earthly delight and her keenest 
earthly sorrow. The time that he lay in her 
arms was for her one long dream of joy. She 
saw him standing at her knee with bright 
earnest’: face, while she told of the royal 
stable, .of little Samuel in the temple court, of 
righteous Abel’s daily walk with God. She 
felt his little hand in hers as they two went up 
to the house ofthe Lord together ; she watched 
him, with calm prayer, meet his first tempta- 
tions, his young head kept by the helmet of 
salvation. And, dearest dream of all, she saw 
herself, when those bright locks of hers his 


‘baby fingers played with now should be 


streaked with silver, leaning on a brave man’s 
arm, who looked with the old tender reverence 
of his boyhood down inte his mother’s eyes, 
and still found ‘help there to cheer Christ’s 
soldiers in the fight. But on earth all these 
things were only to be known by Catharine 
Philips thus, in brief, happy visions. God 
called the child to Himself before he had 
learned to lisp his first prayer, and not till she 
entered the city not made with hands were 
Catharine’s dreams to know glorious fulfl- 
ment. Catharine Philips never in this world 
came quite out of the shadow cast by that 
child’s loss, though her Christian resignation 
made her smile again and her love for her 
husband, together with her own brave spirit, 
brought back active cheerfulness into her life. 
One of the sweetest poems she ever wrote 
spoke out her grief at this period; it is full of 
simple pathos that came straight from the 
mother’s heart. 


The chief theme of Catharine Philips’s 
poems, which are more remarkable, on the 
whole, for delicate, lofty feeling than for 
beauty of diction, is friendship; this fact 
indicates the tender, sympathetic nature of 
the woman. She was no queen of society, but 
still she possessed spells that could chain 
people toher side. No doubt all those, who 
thus approached her in familiar intercourse, 
found in her sweet influence either freshening 
dew or health-giving sunshine. 


Catharine Philips had one friend, of whom 
any man er woman might be proud and 
thankful to have it said, in‘ after time, that 
they were numbered among those whom he 
loved. We think we see him now, one day 
blessing her, when as a young bride she first 
crossed the threshold of her husband’s house ; 
another day strengthening her, when God’s 
hand lay heavy on her mother’s soul. We 
think we sce him always with that calm light 
in his eyes that ever glowed there, alike 
through all the joy and all the sorrow of his 
many-shaded story; alike when the smile of 
royalty fell on him, or when he stood in the 
pulpit with the broad sea of varied faces 
quivering beneath his eloquence, as it now 
rolled along in thunder, now melted into 
softest music, or when he sat alone, and silent, 
and poor. Yes, we think that, even now, we 
can see him draw near as Catharine Philips 
saw him long ago, speak to him reverently, 
bow to him in loving deference, mighty 
preacher of the word, writer whose page 


burns with fire—Jeremy Taylor. 


Catharine Philips was not to stay long on 
earth loving and praying ; Ged wanted her in 
His temple above. At the age of thirty she 
caught the small-pox, which was, just then, a 


| scourge in’‘Wales, and-in a few days ‘she 
: passed gently into the better land. 


ALIcE KING. 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS 


COOKERY. 
Jenny L, P.—To make marmalade: to every pound 
” of pulp (of fine Seville oranges) allow zZlbs. of 


white sugar. Place the oranges whole in a stew-: 


an with sufficient water to cover them, and stew 
till tender, changing the water twice or thrice. 
‘Then drain them, take off the rind, remove the pips, 
weigh the pulp and the sugar m the proportions as 
above directed, and half a pint of the water in 
which the oranges were last boiled. Boil the sugar 
and water together for ten minutes, add the pulp, 
and boil for ten more. Add the'peel cut in strips, 
and boil the whole for a third ten minutes. Pour 
off into jars, and when cool cover with bladders 
or tissue paper, ‘brushed over on both sides with 
white of egg. It should be made in March. 
Altogether, the time required will be two hours for 
boiling the oranges, and 30 minutes to boil the mar- 
malade, which will cost from 6d, to 8d. a pound 
ot. \ 
Oat Caxe.—In No. 8 of this magazine, you will find 
a recipe for making your namesake, 


HOUSEKEEPING. ; 

J. D., Katiz, and Mitty all inquire how they may 
clean smoke-stained marble chimney-pieces. Take 
dlb. of soda, 1b. of white soap, and $b. of whiting. 
Stew all together for a couple of hours, stirring 
well, and apply it to the marble while hot. Let it 
remain upon it for several days undisturbed. Then 
wash it off with hot water, using a scrubbing brush, 
2, Milly’s black marble may, perhaps, be improved 
by being rubbed with clive-oil and putty-powder. 


DRESS. 

BertaA.—Put in a puff on the shoulders of velveteen 
to match the colour of your serge, and long cuffs of 
the same. 

WinrRep.—See ‘‘ Winter Clothes, and Howto Make 
lhem,”’ at page 26, also ‘‘ Dress of the Month.” 
We always endeavour to assist young girls in their 
endeavours to economise. Your writing is good. 
If you have any musical talent, you might 
accomplish a good deal, though you have begun 
very late. 

CATHARINE.—We thank you much for your ver 
uppreciative, kind, and grateful letter. We think 
that you will find the new Paisly shawl material, 
will serve to re-make your black merino dress. 

Micnon.—Consult ‘‘ Dress of the Month.” All 
(resses are worn short now. 

Cyc.amen.—Shetland shawls should be washed in a 
tepid lather, slightly wrung, and shaken dry. 

Honoris Forrster.—It seemed likely that the dec 
kilted flounce, or.two narrower ones, are used. 
Make your navy-blue serge short, with a long 
polonaise, draped and fastening behind. 

Crums.—White or grey-cashmere would look pretty 
in combination with the colour enclosed. 

Masrtte.—See answer to ‘‘ Jessie G. B.”’ page 111. 

Fiisperty-Ginprer.—the pile of velvet, may beraised 
by holding it over the steam of boiling water. 

HawrnHorn.—Wash your dress in a mixture of one- 
fourth of ox-gall to three of soft water (cold.) This 
ls only method of restoring a shiny and greasy 

ress. 

Bursey Pricc.—A very pale blue cashmere would be 
pretty, and would not tade, if pale enough. Short 
dresses are now the usual wear for young ladies in 
the evening. 

Fanny, Apa, and E.ta.—The kilted skirts, with the 
hodices buttoned behind, and scarfs, are still worn. 
Embroider the scarfs, cuffs, and collars. 

Newiie.—The initials you inquireabout are probably 
those of the maker of the article. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lyp1a H.—We thank you for your kind and grateful 


Ietter, and quite agree with you in the sentiments 
you express. 

Minnize.—We do not answer Ietters within any 
specified time. We havehundreds of correspond- 
ents weckly, and they have to wait their turn. 

Mapeir T. W.—We hope that you will have sown 
your mignonette and cress sceds before you can 
sec this answer. 

Puanix.—1z. There is an editor-in-chief who pre- 
sides over the editorial work connected with the 
various magazines, but to cach publication there 
is also a responsible editor, who conducts the 
practical working of his particular paper. 
2, Phoonix’s hand-writing is very poor. 

Torsy.—1. THz Girv’s Own Paper reading cases are 
sold at one and sixpence each. 2. Yes, we will 

_ shortly. : 

Evrervz.—Write to the Secretary, Trinity College, 
London W. 


Tuuta,—There are plenty of pieces of music written: 


for the left hand. Inquire for them at any music 
publisher’s. 

Gurnga Picand Ivy.—You will find replies to all 
your questions in our correspondence pages. See 
“How can I Look my Best,” page 180. 

Acnzs.~—We are.gratified by your approval of our 
magazine, and hope that by applying either to the 
* Society for the Employment of Women,” at zz, 

3erners-street, Oxford-street, or to the Misses 
Faithfull, at 56, Regent-street, W., you may 
obtain advice, and, perhaps, assistance, towards 
obtaining what you seek. 
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Lity I.—Line the basket with moss first. Wefinda 
tingle hardy plant, like golden ivy, the best for a 


asket; but periwinkle,’ lobelia,  nemophila, and - 


cyclamen are good for the summer‘months. 

Lity II.—See answer to ‘f Honey” in No. 3. 

ANNIE—We have several times given advice in 
reference to freckles; but will give you another 
prescription in case they should have failed. ‘Take 
of lemon juice 10z., powdered borax }:drachm, 
sugar 4, drachm, mix, and let the wash. stand- ina 
gis or afew days. You should’-always. wear a 
veil. 


Nimsxy should be trained to teach up to the last 
improvements in the art. We do not give lessons in 
the various vocations of our correspondents, You 
do not say what language your scholars speak.. If 
you write for the catalogue of books: in various 
languages, published by the Religious ‘Tract 
Society, you will find all you~require. For 
French books see page 5. You had better select 
for yourself. 

E. P. C.—We think it unlikely that you will be 
able to learn swimming by yourself.. You should 
get some one to give you some practical’ instruc- 
tion; watch others, and study some little book on 
the subject. 

Potumand CLarinette.—Ebonyis generally bleached 
by placing it in the full sunshine while wet. 
You might experiment with a solution of chloride 
of lime in water. 


Dora.—z. The twelve bishops or priests represent 
the twelve apostles; the thirteenth represents an 
angel who, according to the legend, appeared to 
Gregory the Great, A.D. 590, while he was per- 
forming an act of charity to poor persons. 2. We 
do not know what the Italian legend is of the 
Wei | rod,’’ but we think you mean the staff 
of Joseph of Arimathea, which is suffused to have 
blossomed at Glastonbury. 

Ont or tHE Girts.—1. We congratulate you on 
having had the benefit of so ‘‘charming” a 
journal for a year past. You quote our comments 
on the bad writing and spelling of many of our 

* correspondents ; allow us to observe that you write 
a very crabbed little hand yoursclf, and it slopes 
the wrong way too. We must also observe that, 
whether deficient in the accomplishment of spelling 
accurately or not, the general tonc of the letters 
we receive is modest and ladylike, and decidedly 
far less assuming than your own. 2. Should it be 
a matter of convenience to you to make use ofa 
white satin dress on the occasion you mention, you 
should combine tulle with it, to make it less old- 
looking for so youngagirl. 3. Try lemon juice 
and glycerine for your hands, and wear gloves. 

Prart.—You write very carelessly. You leave out 
words and do not join your letters, and the effect 
is ungraceful. 

Deux Saurs.—Pronounce ‘‘ Connemara”’ exactly as 
it is spelt—the first a broad, as in ‘‘ Lara’? and 
Zara.” 

Aprit SHowER.—We know of no periodical such as 
that about which you inquire. 

Frorence Wisson.—Neuralgia is usually a com- 
plaint needing good living and warm clothing. 
Over-fatigue sheuld be avoided, and late hours and 
hot rooms. Ifin the face, heat a flat iron, as hot 
as if to iron linen, wring out a doublepiece of thick 
flannel previously dipped in vinegar, lay it on the 
iron, and hold it as near the faceas you can with- 
out touching the skin. Shut the eyes, for the fumes 
would make them sore. ‘This is a famous remedy; 
repeated two or three times in the day, for about 20 
minutes at a time, it will often prove a_ cure. 
Sometimes the first trial proves sufficient. But as 
the complaint may be a result merely of some 
other which needs attention, treatment of quite a 
different description might be requisite. A decayed 
tooth may be the origin of the pain, or a disordered 
liver. Let your father try the fumes of vinegar, 
and see what good that may do him. 


A. P.—You ask so courtcously that, of course, we 
are happy to tell youwho “ Undine” and “ Circe” 
were. “Undine” is a character in La Motte 
Tonqué’s beautiful story of that name, who was a 
water-nymph, created without a soul. By marrying 
a mortal she obtains one, with all the pains and 
sorrows of the human race. ‘Circe’? was a 
sorceress, who lived in fabulous days, in the island 
of CErea. She turzec all those who Janded there 
into swine, by giving them a drink from her 
charmed cup. 

InprconpA and Hyactnru.—For perspiring hands 
we recommend frequent washing in tepid water 
containing afew grains of alum, sal ammoniac, 
sulphate of zinc or a teaspoonful of vinegar — 
which latter, or else the alum, you had better try 
first. A damp hand—if at all excessively so—is 
indicative of some weakness of constitution, or a 
disordered stomach. ‘‘Ildegonda”’ is advised to 
use “ Vaseline”’ for her hair, which any chemist 
could procure for her, and which 1s much employed 
by the medical faculty. One of our correspon- 
dents recommends common petroleum oil, of 
which vaseline is composed; but we should be 
afraid lest any careless young person should 
approach too near a candle to be safe under the 
circumstances, Ildegonda’s hand is iree and 
legible, but her t’s are bad. Flourishes of the pen 


like those are vulgar and inartistic. 
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arena R.—We do not give prizes for the answers to 

uzzles. 

Arr. R.—x.: You had better study the eopper-plata 
writing intended for your guidance at the top ofyour 
copy-book, as you make all your m’s and'n’s exactly 
as if they were u’s. They should be united at the top, 
not like the “u’? at the bottom. Always make a 
‘marked distinction’ between these letters. Your 
h’s show the same fault; the second halt of that 
letter should be joined to the first stroke half way 
down, not'at the bottom. 2, Leaves might perhaps 
be frosted by dipping ina strong solution of alum, 
when cold. Try a leaf that may be wasted, and 
judge of the effect. ~ 

Frorry.—1. Neither sloping shoulders nor very 
square ones are desirable; the former. usually 
accompany. feebleness of constitution and of frame, 
the latter look inelegant and masculine. A very 
slight slope to broad shoulders is most to be 
admired on every account. 2. We have no pre- 
scription for arresting the decay of teeth. Cam- 
phorated chalk might be of service so far as decay 
is concerned, but it makes the teeth very brittle. 
Keep them well washed, and attend te your health, 
for decay in the teeth arises from constitutional 
ers Your digestion is bad, and your dict 
should be attended to. 

‘WILHELMINA,—-We have given several hints to other 
correspondents on the subject of making fancy 
frames of an inexpensive character, to which we 
refer you. 

Brta.—We feel very sorry for you, if your aunt is so 
cruel as to deny you sufficient to eat. But youonly 
give us half confidences, and this precludes the 
possibility of our giving you advice. You must tell 
us honestly what reason your aunt has for in- 
fluencing your father against your marriage. 
When we know all particulars, we shall give our 
best consideration of the case. We approve of 
your very proper hesitation in taking the extreme 
measure to which you have been invited. 

Prosy.—You will find that great assistance is to be 
derived from a study of the ‘Handbook of the 
English Tongue” by Angus, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. In order to take exercise 
in India, people are up and out by foura.m. They 
goto bed as late as we do, because they lie down 
and slecp in darkened rooms in the heat ot the 
day. 2. Consult some illustrated book of ancient 
Greek history for the figure yourequire. 3. We 
believe that you can obtain silkworms’ eggs in 
Covent Garden Market. 

An Aprit Brivr.—A bride and bridegroom do not 
take prayer books with them. They should learn 
the responses beforehand. When a man_ has 
removed his hat, he should remove his right glove, 
according to Jong recerved rules of etiquette. The 
bridegroom should himself remove the bride’s left- 
hand glove just before placing the ring on her 
finger. Bridesmaids are not exempt from knecling 
at their prayers any more than other people, but 
when the blessing is given of course they stand, as 
it has reference only to the married pair. ‘The 
tees are paid in the vestry after the service. We 
are glad you like this paper. Your handwriting 
needs to be formed. 

Jumpeir.—Wealways recommend skipping-ropeexer- 
cise in modcration; asa general rule it circulates the 
blood, makesa good healthy actionofthelungs. But 
if you have a tendency to palpitation of the heart, 
yours is an exceptional case, and adoctor’s opinion 
should be taken on the subject. High shoulders do 
not result from skipping ;. the head should be held 
erect, the.shoulders kept in'their natural position, 
the chin back, and the waist well hollowed bebina, 
and the arms moved only from the elbow. 

Gurnniz.—t. The habit of eating things uncooked, 
which should be either boiledor baked, is avery 
bad one, and a girl who does so needs’ medical 
advice. Boil the rice for your sister-—if so fond of 
it—either in milk or water, but do not let her eat 
it dry. 2, Girls leave school aceording to the re- 
quirements or wishes of their parents. Sometimes 
a girl remains at school until eighteen, when she 
hecomcs old enough to be introduced into society; 
Lut her studies should by no means be considered 
as complete. 

Luss.—We decline receiving acrostics, with thanks. 
You write with a bad pen, so we ‘can scarccly tell 
whether you mean to reverse the right style of 
making fine up-strokes and firm down ones, or 
whether it be only accidental. See ‘‘ Cookery” 
for a ‘‘ Treacle Pudding.” e 

Narotron AND THE Pacr.—The “squeaking” of 
boots is occasioned by the ill-fitting of the layers of 
Jeather composing the soles, or else by your drying 
them at the fire after having worn them in rainy 
weather. Try oiling the sides of the soles. See 
answers to correspondents as to the preservation 
of flowers. Get the ‘‘ Home Naturalist,” by Har- 
land Coultas, published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

Kare and Crarinpa both wish to dispose of “ fancy 
work.’’ There are many shops, we believe, that 
undertake to purchase or disposal of such worl, 
but the sale for itis very small; and we advise all 
our correspondents to give it up as a means of 
making money, and tosave what it might sell for 
by making their own under-linen, aud dresses. 

Mawexuair Furn is referred to, our previous 
answers on the subject of the complexion. 
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“yj RESTING in that garden’s bower, 
Where the leaves grew thick and wild 
Bas) Playing with a jasmine flower, 
et AEN OOSESSS SD Alice sat, and talked, and smiled. 
Sali WSS =| But her cheek, rose-tinted, faded, 
And her brow grew sad and pale, 
/ And her eyes were dim and shaded, 
4 As my heart poured forth its tale. 


(Tale of tender feeling hidden— ei 
Thoughts by day and dreams by night, } 
\ Words and looks that rose unbidden, 
UNS Bared my spirit to her sight. 
Wy Still with jasmine blossom playing, 
A Scattering leaves and perfume wide ; 
\\ Ko Like a sigh, her lips were saying, 
CN ‘‘ Brother! I’m a promised bride.” 
| [Thus my heart’s romance was ended, 
Years and years of love in vain ; 
RYVANN\\| Lhus the weary cloud descended, 
\ } That long brooded o’er my brain, 
: aN | Yet I bore no thought of malice ; 
Twas regret and grief—not hate ; 
‘It was fitting peerless Alice 
sq’ Chose a younger, richer mate.” 
WN Thus I said; and to my lofty 
Dimly-lighted attic cell 
4) Sounds of life came wafted softly 
Xi: With a mellowed tuneful spell. 
But ’twas hard that, without warning, 
)_ Pealing to the very skies, 
jjsounds that set my temples burning, § 
Clanging, crashing chimes should rise.}§ 
; he bridal bells came pealing 


= c= = 5 Lees By 
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Loud and louder still; the strain 


‘¢j Hold thee in their.rich embraces, i 
i Hast thou jasmine midst thy curls?” 
\i Dreamer ! back to mouldy papers ; 
| Murmur not, but think and write, 
\t Dash aside those chilly vapours 
Nt That so'cloud thy spirit’s sight. 
W# In thy chamber, high and lonely, 


ANG SSay Nea SA, a) ae ae —— = , Pray the past may leave thee only 
i wie he we A oa 4 Wiser—not a sterner man. 
NAAR 
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YON RAIN 
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THREE YEARS. OF A GIRL'S LIFE. 


CHAPTER III. “Yes, | dare say most of these are | the reply, as a warm glow rose to the 
AN INVITATION, from the. girls to tell of their travels | girl’s. cheeks. 
THE next morning, when Cora came | yesterday. This letter is from Mrs. ! 


“Your letter is from Nesta, I suppose? ~ 
down to breakfast, she found a letter Burges, a very kind: one. She 
beside her plate. Mrs. Woodhouse, at | has invited you down to Mar- 
the head of the table, was. reading leigh Grange ona visit, Cora. 
another epistle, and a number: of un- | Should you like to go there ?” 
opened envelopes were lying near her. ‘Very ‘much: indeed,’’ was 

‘““You seem to have a o 
large, share of correspon- . eee rN ; se Pye are ; : 
dence to-day,”’ said Miss: ; Pa Ae —W WC OO ed fain Tee tate 
Winifred. © a NSe SS)  . KENSS PN We NE 


} 


bays 


Pea ets 
WILL YOU, CORA?” 
i 
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THE GIRLS 


OWN. PAPER, 


“Tt was enclosed i in mine. Does she. wish 
. to-have you. with her??? 

“*©Qh- yes, her letter is fall of i, * 
replied Cora; laughing. 

“Then I will, write to London to your. 
father, ‘and.-ask his permission. You 
had better..add‘a- few. lines, expressing 
your: ‘wish to accept. the. invitation.’ 

The’ reply from Mr.' Forest came in: 
due course.” : 
house, not.a word. to Gora. - 

‘He had no objection’ to:his: daughter | 
going to -Marleigh* Grange,,:’ as., she 
seemed to wish it so much, and ‘would 
Mrs. Woodhouse, give her, the money, 
necessary for her expenses, and charge 
it in the bill?” 

Mrs. Woodhouse: read the etter’ aigad-~ 


to" Gora,’ and’ saw. the blank look of ’ 


astonishment | ‘pass ‘over her face. * 

““T was sure father would have written | 
to me, also!” 

Well, ‘yés, ‘I> can quite fancy your 
expecting he would do-so; but-I: suppose 


he did not think of it, or had not tine, 


-or something.’ 

‘He writes to me so seldom, that he 
canngt know how much. I. value his 
letters.’ 

«(You see, Cora, some. men. dislike 
letter-writing very much. They are not 
like you and I, who might scribble page 
after page, and, yet write nothing worth 
reading ; they must have business or’. 
ssomethingimportant to say, and your 
father, in this case, has given full 
instructions in his letter to;me,’’ said 
Mrs. .Woodhouse, cheerily, though she 
was ‘herself vexed.and disappointed at 
“Mr. 'Forest’s curt reply and af his utterly 
ignoring his daughter’s ‘epistle. ot RA 


Many things ; about Mr. B orest ‘puzzled 


His daughter had bedi at Westville 
Ladies’ College for nine Years,.a 


“her father. remained. as much a stianger. 4 


as ever. . He ‘occasionally: ‘made ‘short,: 
hurried visits, impressed on: Mrs. ‘Wood- 


‘house his: desire that: Cora™ ‘should- have; 


‘the advantages, of the highest* education 
she could: ngive;: ef: fc 
interviews With* his' daughter." 
to. teally” sinderstanding 
ha ‘his “habits 


' great: ween ‘ 
he procured: the-education fo 
: might hereafter fit her'to win hér: 
\ the world. .. She took an interest i 


}.on this account, and ceased to wonder,; 
“why -he-wore : “such. Tusty.,..coats, ,.Why.. the German master, and that her sister_| 


“there: was such a care-worn lookin ) his. 


. 


A few. lines to Mrs, Wood- ° 


face, and why his large brown eyes had 
so melancholy.an expression.: 

But now Cora was..going away on a |. 
visit, Mrs. Woodhouse held a review on 
the dingy dresses; and regarded them 
with some degree of: discomfiture. 

‘You hayé ‘nothing very smart to 


wear; Cora. “.Had'there been. sufficient 
notice, i ‘would: have - ‘got yon ‘a new 
dress.” Be 

Oh! tiever: snind about! ‘that, Mrs. 
“Woodhouse. There’are my gréy ‘home- 
“spun land my. black alpaca, and the 
drab lustre I- had made in the spring -|- 
surely. they. ey ‘be aay “enough Hd 
ere 
- i Baough: for, ms door wear, . perhaps’; 
but there.:are :no light, pretty summer 


“girls; :, However; 1. will. buy. you a hat,., 
some gloves, and ribbons.”’ 
“Thank you, so much. -And now, 
‘please tell me what school books I shall 
take with me.’ al eee ie 
“Not a single one. I interdict them 
all,.for I want you.to enjoy yourself 


trammels for a while, and to have a 
spirit arid will of your own. JIt: willbe 
your first glimpse of the world, and: you 
will.see and hear of things very, different 
from what you have. been: accustomed 
while under this roof. And: youmay 
meet with various sorts of people, some 
“all that could be wished, some, very much 
the reverse. Use your. discernment and 
avoid the latter. I do not ask you to be 
dull or gloomy, but I do.ask you to be 
-true, unselfish, God-fearing.. You will 
not forget my words, will you,, Cora ?”’ 


impassioned way peculiar to her when 
giving} her pupils. advice,’ and that 
doubtless added « amuch force to = 
remarks, 

Twill not: Se Mrs. 


But, oh, 


exclaimed Cora, much moved, but with: 
out, the slightest’ suspicion that her | ES 
timent;wasa: true one.* |" 

mae ‘should, .be Sorry 


quick to. interpret Mrs. -Wood- 
ean 


iMiss: 
was trying - to bear patiently. the peat 


. 


mateérials such as.-you-will see on other | 


as much as possible—to forget school ---2@ 
Re 


Mrs: Woodhouse spoke in the tenderly | 


Woodhouse, you. make méfeel as though : 


Iwas taking leave of school altogether,’”} 
,oh,.‘bedutiful weed, and another thing to be 


forev eat th ae 


ig, understood at once that |" 
‘Winifred had. decided. to.. marry. 


pect uf an event she ee | but had 
no rpeyet to prevent.” 
-(L0 be continuéd. ye 


= ri 


ORIGINAL Fue ; 
: By Mrs.- ‘PRossEr. | SOT ee 
ee “WE MUST FEEL BEFORE. WE, CANS 
SYMPATHISE.” . 
‘ BARBAROUS monster |”. "cried the Wheat i 
. the Flail’;.** how can you gO" on. ee and 
battering’ mie thus'!?” = 
“Does it’ hurt. yous he “exclaimed the lai, 
"quite surprised, .. ray) eI 
“4 Hurt me; indeed |” : retort 
‘indignantly. 1 
 _ Dear me,” said the Fail; “how 
it doesn’t hurt-mé in, the ‘least ; 
people-have such quick feelings! m1 
, HOW.-THINGS. TURN: OUT: : 
«WHat | ‘coming: -up:at last’ ?: LD think. t's 
time ; sown ‘with. such‘ trouble, and é expense, so 
long ago, and I, a seed blown on the, soil by 
an idle wirid but yesterday! And yet, you. are 
nothing more than a poor’ thin’ green ‘blade, 
and I am_a.noble and beautiful. flower?) 


We 


ery. odd! ! 
-but Some 


Thus cried the boastful Poppy to the spring- 
‘ing Corn. 
ius! “Wait a while,” answered the Corn ¢ ; 
_ when’ f'am_ gathered with.care into the 
"garner, vow will be bound in bundles with the 
tares’ and ‘twitch ; it is one thing to be fair, 


worthy! have 


ean: H to: say, 'V gs Gertnide, . 
all-these years by the sea- 
once thought about a °° 


h gh gently, given, abashed 
jondering:: ayer my stupidity - 
The result 6f*iny ponder- . 
ings is‘a’ growing*‘collection of shells, and .a |! 
good- many’ thoughts-about all marine ‘objects f 
“of interest, and not shells ary ar 


“ey 28. ee Ys 


ae eS Cee | 


And some of'y you who i ‘may be’ ‘going’ ‘to the | 7 


eiside tor 2 few weeks,’ and ‘who may be 
glad’ to have'interests more lasting: than bath- 
ing, donkey-riding, and ‘discordant tunes:from 
the, German band, will not regret, . T. think; 
taking an! ‘anticipatory walk with: me, over the 
firm: sands’ and ° ‘rocky : shinglé, ‘in ‘search of 
many a ‘treasure ‘hitherto “passed: with: blind 
eyes Or 4Spurning’ foot. ' If'so, tuck-“up your 
petticoats,” put “on‘‘your. ‘oldest boots” (re- 
membering, ‘however, that feet wet with: salt 
water “hevér yet' gave’ the ‘tenderest: person 
cold),'and' we will: “Start; bag: in’ hand, teady 
for: our’ specimens. 

Of course it ‘is ‘nearly’ low tide, ik all “this 
better for us if it be-a spring tide; and if there 
was something of a storm yesterday, for rough 
waves are richer in. their, spoils than a calm 
sea. 

There are. probably three drift lines for us 
to search—the line of high, tide, mid-tide, and 


low water mark. Besides these we must. spy. 
out the rock crevices, shake: the tangled: sea-. 


weed,'and ‘turn. .over! many. of the loose,: big 
stones among the shingle. 


And, as far as.we can, we must, try to get: 


our, specimens: alive, firstly, that we may. see 
something of .the nature of the-shell’s inhabi- 
tant, and, secondly, because the shell of the 
living specimen, after being boiled, is a far 
better, Jhandsomer thing than ‘the worn, 
empty, faded tenement, 

It is but ‘a poor ‘knowledge to learn the 
names of our shells without knowing anything 
about their inmates..:: After all; though ‘the 
shell may be pretty and the fish ugly, the 
shell is but the inapimate house, and.. the fish 
the animate creature. ~ = 

And do yéu ‘know that'these depisadl? ‘tele 
shellfish have: ‘brains: stomach, heart, liver, and 


rateniied a ‘Natine’ to! protect the: long 
siphons. ve 

*, You’must habe! a fignaly fisherman: to get 
you a Gaper in perfect ‘condition, and then; 
unless you;’are. one’! of,’ those: ‘unfortunate 
people whose «fingers. are ‘all thumbs,”’ you 

must stuff the tube with cotton wool’ or tissue 
paper. * ‘ibe 
a. huge kind of Gaper, erie the otter 
shell ‘or Zutvaria, elliptica, is to be found 
by” ‘thousands. | at ..Torbay, “just” “pelow’ thé 
muddy - shore,» ‘drinking -in ‘the salt water 
with eager: siphons as greedily as aay Bath 
or Malvern. enthusiast.~ 

But what. quantities of, Razor shells we are 
crushing beneath our feet!. The Solen family 
is very. prolific. in, England, though it does 
not boast..of ,.many. branches. That long, | 


straights razor, ‘Is. the, esas Aug, or werd 


blood just‘as’much as’ ourselves, though differ- | AR 


ing front’! ours?! ‘So! Jet US, show them some 


respect. EPOCH S: Ete 


And’ bai do ‘you, see” ‘those eg 9 white | 


PHOLAS. DACTYLUS, 


brittle shells with a leas surface, ae up 
on the sands? «Those .are:.separate valves of 
the Pholas' dactylus, or boring } shell. ‘The 
shell, itself a: bivalve, or ‘two-Valved: shell, is 
probably’ living, inhabited, :in,:some snumbers; 
_ buried.in; snug: little! holes, somewhere pays 
the neighbouring rocks. 

‘Notwithstanding: its;.delicate: shelly: this 
intrepid sborer,will’ thake: hié:! rwayii ‘through 
wood,; chall,iand: sandstone, ‘into ai homie ofzhis 
ONG Pafsts 

) Ata: village’: recalled? ‘Aimtoth, ‘in? Péeinbioke- 
shire,’ thete iis ‘an vaneient' ‘submerged’ ‘forest, 
and ‘here live: iumbers: “OF Phot , ‘erisconced 
in. ithe decaying..wodd.i.! 4 

They are also to be fon 
Aberystwith.. v 

The Pholas shell is open ‘at! Both alias, 6 one 
letting out the sturdy little foot of:flesh which 
is the instrament’ ‘by which he ‘works his‘ way, 
the other ‘allowing: the estelipe: of -the “two 
siphons or, breathing tubés. 2’ 

This ¢ Piddock,”’ ‘as the fisliecrinedt often call 


it, gives out ; ‘a curious pretty Hlompaeiiet t 


light when alive.“ 


But. there’ lies a‘ ‘strong | 
Town in colour, 3, inches | nore; long, but 
unfortunately empty, * ‘This ‘the. Diya are: 
naria, or ‘* Old’ Maid‘ Gaper,” \ and. a most 
curious creature’ when: alive.” If ‘you: could 
get iti in that. condition ‘you, would” find’ both 
it and ‘its * cousin, ‘the’ Blunt Gaper ° (4Zya 


ivalve, Selly! 


 sOLEN siirgta. 


Razor”; ‘and the iter moré curved’ shell; 
the Soler. Ensis, or , ‘Sabre “Razor.” But 


somewhat of a mockery to the beginner; as 
the “Pod Razor” is‘often very sabrelike, and: 
the‘ Sabre’ Razor’’® cruelly poddy!* 


generally Tot: much ‘moré~ than ‘half’ that 
size. In’: Scotland’ they ‘call the ‘Razor: ‘the 
ti ‘Spout -figh,””” “probably ‘because’ ‘of*, its 
habit" ‘of ‘shootitig’ ‘out;'a-jet’ of? water’ when! 
alarmed’ or “disturbed.” ‘It’ is “telished* “ir 
Sortie’. places ‘as, a” ‘delicious “supper” Ogishs 
and “the “way in: which’ the poor’ ‘Sole ‘is 
elitrapped , is * decidedly; ; treacherous:~-““A’ | 
little ‘ salt. is “dropped “into ‘his’ tole” (for |) 
he. burrows~ beneath’ the® sand), ‘and ‘when, 


#4 


sand. 


this moyement of the Solens is that the fish, 


turned, and, he must. be, there to welcome its 
feturn,' wie id 
But‘ look’ ‘at: ‘those’ (actidate little, bivalves, | 


a. ‘very.’ fragile shell, ‘yet’ often found’ in 
numbers unbroken. ., "‘Knother: of ‘its’ family, 
the” Tellina incarnata, 0 or ‘Orange Tellina,” 


I ‘am’: bound. to'say’ that ‘these’ names are |: 


_.The Siliqua,. however, is a fine fellow, often { 
seven or eight inches’ long, whilst‘the-Ensis is |} 


he’ risés ‘tothe. surface “to” eject, it’ a quick | # 
turn of thé, spade throws” ‘him upon: the | 


The more romanti¢ {ded popular regarding | 


deceived by 'the’‘salt,’ cores” to ‘the’ ‘surface, 
‘under’ the. fond’ ‘delusion that “the tide has | 


One ‘Pellina ‘is. “der ieee an inch 
and’ “half y long; and: “4s ‘most exquisitely 
jee in‘ tints’ like’ ‘the ‘rainbow——pink, 
yellow, orange, and ee with era ads 
dining” of” vivid trans 
shell.’ me 
“The blunt Pellén | “ini Be? Me 
largest ‘of the amily, ‘and brightly coloured; 
and, the ‘Convex: Tellin “( Zelda’ solidula), 
“strong, sturdy,’ ‘and ‘convex in, ‘shape—may 
be: considered ~ “somewhat ' in: the’ ‘light of 
country cousins. ito, the | more. elegant Telling : 
tncarnata. 

But there is another branch of this family, 
not much inferior in good looks.to. the Tellens, 
_and anaes is the Shee tribe, 


PSAMMOBIA PERROENSIS. 


The Psanumobia.- 5 ee or 6 siriped 
Sunset,” is the largest’anid handsomest of this 
branch, and, by hunting ‘carefully (at any rate 


-| if you are on the South Coast) you may come 


upon one of them lying with ‘both valves un- 
injured amongst the shingle. The Psammobia 
is about two inches,long, and is usually a pale ’ 
yellow or white shell, with Turner-like sunset 
rays, of. pink and orange, diverging across the 
valves. “It is a stronger'shell than theTellina, 
| and is often covered with’a brown epidermis 
of iiembraneous' covering. - 

‘Alas!'T cannot see" that. “brown epidermis 
now without’ a shudder ‘anda blush. I will 
relate the incident for a warning: to others. 

A beautiful: sunset shell had’ been: ‘oiven, 
| me by: a friend ‘with some pride; and, resolved’ 
| not to show ingratitude for the gift, ig plunged 


- | it.into boiling water and carefully scrubbed : it, 


'& See,” Tsai ; next. day to the same friend; 
' «how nice and clean T have made your shell 
i look!” - ; 
1 ' Good. gracious,” v data Bes, “ ‘what have you, 
: doné to it.?,”’ 
ss Only brushed off the ditty brown sult 
| outside.” 

+L, faltered, ‘tertified by his stony" lool. as’ he, 
‘took, ithe, “Psammobia up in-his handy)...)"\...... 
|< # Dirty brown. ‘stuff indeed! . “Why, 
i was the - -épidermis, which was, “half, its - -value,, 
| You , haye » ruined. -it; if .is , like. .an . old: 
: shell now.’ And. -my, ‘friend. laid, it.. down, 
' with ‘an, equal contempt.for it, and:me..;, +; 
On: many shores:the . pretty: little br Own: andi 
{ yellow ‘bivalve Donax is to be plentifully found,; f 
1] Ttcis igenerally about: ansineh, ‘dong bene orma~ 
t‘. We fakosh 


i 
tam eb | 


igokite like “white biscuit; ‘china ° amongst [ a i sre 
the, seaweed. , “These: are the .7¢dlina' tenuis, ees 


mented aff ‘ihitd ‘hy iain ‘roth ‘ing 
to edge of the shell. “The Donax anatinus 


tTHe | 
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is fringed at the outer edge of its shell, and 
the Politus has one broad white band, 
running back from the hinge. On the shores 
of the Mediterranean I have found any number 
of beautiful mauve-coloured Donaxes. But 
all this time we have probably been passing, 
and may be crushing, many of the delicate, 
handsome, Mactra shells. The Mactra family 
are of every size, from half an inch to two 
or three inches long, and every colour, from 
white to brown. The best looking, however, 
are a rich mahogany in colour, highly polished, 
with white bands running downwards: The 
commonest kinds are the Mactra stultorium 
(the one just described) and the AZactra solida, 


GROUP OF MACTRA. 


generally white, and, as its name implies, 
possessing a stronger shell than its relative. 

But now, as we cross a belt of shingle, 
what numbers of strong-looking variegated 
Bivalves lie entangled amongst the seaweed. 
These belong to the strong race of Venus 
shells, and the commonest of them, the Zages 
pullastra, lies about 'in confusing abundance 
and variety, in sizes from two and a half to 
one inch long, the rough outsides coloured 
yellow, orange, black, or white, while some 
are streaked and dappled, and many delicately 
spotted, like a thrush’s egg. 

They have a smaller, rounder neighbour, 
not far off, fawn-coloured varied with white, 
and with ridges following the outline of the 
shell, who used to be considered their cousin, 
but is now ignominiously exiled from the family 
circle and declared to have no part in the 
Venus pedigree. Probably to this fact the little 
shell owes its melancholy title of Lucinopsis 
undata, or the “orphan shell.” But now, 
before looking at the univalves, give a good 
poke with your parasol down by that funny 
little three-spotted mark in the sands, and 
ary if you cannot get up the living occupant 
beneath. 

‘* Why, that’s nothing but the breathing 
Kole of a common cockle !” 

Speak gently, my young friend, and do not 
display your ignorance.. The cockle is one of 
the liveliest and most intelligent of molluscs. 
There are several kinds of cockles, some very 
handsome, with their strong spiked ridges ; 
and Mr. “Charles Kingsley mentions an 
anusual kind to be found at Torbay— 
great fellows four or five inches across 
and brown in colour. The leg ‘or hinder 
- portion of all. cockles is of immense strength 
jor its size, and, by means of this stout leg, 
the cockle becomes a perfect acrobat, and will 
leap about with starthng agility, whether free 
er in captivity. The leg of the great Torbay 
eockle is four inches long, and.is bright scar- 
Tet, as is also a part of the body of another 
of the tribe, popularly called the, Red-nosed 
cockle, or Cardium Rusticum. ; 


re 
* 


But, though: much might be said of the 
cockle, we must leave him. now, casting a 
glance ex passant at his equally plebeian 
neighbour, the mussel, completely blackening 
some of those low rocks yonder with. his 
family. The mussel is a most easy-tempered 
animal, for he will live with equal content- 
ment in salt, brackish, or fresh water... He 
hangs to the rock and td his comrades by 
strong threads, called, the hyssus. These 
threads are spun by the fish themselves, and 
are curiously strong, as we shall find if we try to 
pull away the mussel. Mussels are considered 
by many people very good food, but they are 
apt to be unwholesome at times, and especi- 
ally in spring. Some say 
this is because of a disease 
which attacks them then, 
and some that it is be- 
cause ‘they then feed on 
the star-fish fry. 

Mussels © occasionally 
produce pearls, although 
rarely such valuable ones 
as the oyster. Passing 
this useful friend of the 
cook and the jeweller 
(the oyster), you may be 
astonished to learn that 
the pretty fan-shells, so 
many separate valves of 
which are laid at our feet 
by every advancing wave, 
belong tothesame family. 
Pectans is their Latin 
name, and there are a 
great variety of this 
more beautiful, though 
less useful, branch of the 
family. 7 

Pectans varius is the commonest kind. 
It is almost any size and any colour—pink, 
crimson, orange, and white, the larger 
ones, generally got by the dredge, being 
specially brilliant in hue.“ On the muddy 
shore of Milford, in Pembrokeshire, and 
doubtless elsewhere, however, double Pectans 
may be found of a good size. 

But if you ask your friendly fisherman to 
obtain some of the larger ones for you (and 
you will be wise to do so), be sure you ask 
him also to, look out for a Pinna or Wingshell 
also. : 

This a most curious brown shell, in shape 
something like a butterfly’s lower wings, and 
hinged up one side of the wing. - It is the 


biggest of British shells, and will take up 
some room in vour trunk; but is worthit. I 
have had: two specimens given me by fisher- 
men, one a smaller one and one over a foot 
long—the usual size. 

The little one was found in Carmarthen 
Bay, the large one off the Irish coast. The 
Pinna hangs on by a hyssus like the mussel, 
and is a mollusc of spirit. He-lies with his 
shell often open to a width of two inches, 
seemingly exposing his body in a ridiculous 
and defenceless fashion. But the Pinna 
knows what he is about better than the ad- 

‘ yenturous fish who puts in his nose, dreaming 
of an easy meal! The intended victim 
becomes the executioner, as the Pinna closes 
his shell with a rapid snap, crushing the 
intruder between the jaw-like ‘valves. The 
Pinna keeps a lodger of his own, however, a 
small pea-crab, who lives contentedly within 
his shell. c ' 

But now it is time we turned to the uni- 
valves, and we will begin by detaching one or 
two of the prettiest limpets, or fishermen’s 
hats (Patella vulgata). We must doit quickly, 

‘however, for though the Patella lies loosely 
enough when at his ease, the moment we 
touch him, his shell will jump with a quick 
movement to the rock, and. stick there with a 
firmness not easy to conquer. Some of these 
Patellas have pretty polished green or blue 


‘ 
. 
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pa a a es, 


-univalve, . 


linings, streaked with yellow ; . but, ‘unless 
taken alive, they are not worth much: The: 
Patella athletica is handsomer than his brother, 
on account of the bold, projecting: ribs on 
his shell. Ga aes mille iete 
The Patella fishes have a curious little 
head, with two long . feelers,..and.a most 
strange and covered with nearly two thou- 
sand teeth, ‘‘tooth ribbon,’’ as long as the 
animal itself, coming from the mouth between 


them. : ead tay 
Another curious limpet that we. are not 
likely to pick up, but which is worth trying to 
get elsewhere, is the Pileopsis Ungaricus, or 
‘‘Hungarian cap’’—or, as. the ‘Welsh, fisher. 
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men call it, the ‘* Portland bonnet.”’ The fast 
name is decidedly the best, as the Pileopsis is 
a perfect model of the good, sensible house- 
keeper style of bonnet. It is about two 
inches across, of a dirty white, fringed, and 
half covered with brownish epidermis. Out 
of the bonnet peeps a most queer, quiz- 
zical, little head, with long, antennz-like 
feelers. 

Another limpet, of which we shall pro- 
bably see many, is the tiny, square, white 
shell, called the “Cup and. Saucer?’ limpet 
(Calyptrv@a sinensis), because of the strange 
little cup-shaped piece inside; . and yet 
another, termed the “Elephant’s Tusk” 
shell, or Dentalium entalis, a little white 
curved pipe, open at both ends, and extremely 
common on many shores. 

Here, too, on the sandy bank, almost 
side by side, we may see the common 
corkscrew (Zurritella communis), and the 
staircase shell (Scalaria communis); and 
we must take care not to confuse them, 
as they do not even belong to the same 
family. tae: 

The Scalaria is a much:rarer shell; and the 
raised ribs, which gently curve’ from peak to 
base, are its handsome distinction from its 
neighbour. + — 

The Turritella is a, tower, and is smooth; 
but the Scalaria, being a staircase, re- 
quires these balustrades, But very likely 
amongst the stones left dry beneath the cliff 
by the retiring a4 
waves you have 
ere now. come 
upon a Trochus, 
or ‘ top-shell.” 
The Trochus 
slayphinus is a 
very pretty 
gene- 
rally coloured a 
soft pink, with 
spiral,’ dottings -of | 
mauye or crimson, and we’ shall be lucky 
if its tender top beinot ‘broken off. These 
shells have a mother-of-pearl lining, and 
hence often find themselyes in fashion- 
able resorts, such as fancy balls. The fish 
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inhabiting’ them’ has ‘a: te: 
most sharp and useful — 
little «tongue,» which: 
mows down ‘the’ deli- 
cate ‘young: “‘‘marine © 
weeds upon: whichhe ' 
feeds‘ with’the skill and 
neatness of a lilliputian 
gardener. * Almost .as 
pretty, although ‘some- 
what smallér,is the 
Acteon tornatus, \a' 
delicate little * spiral 
shell, mauve-brown: in 
colour, with’ white 
bands encircling it. ° 
And whilst, our eyes 
are searching: for little 
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shells we must collect’ 


a few of the cowries 
that are almost sure 
to be scattered about 
around us. The open-- 
ing at the bottom ‘of 
the cowry, or Cyprea 
Europea, does. not 
appear, ‘to our human 
eyes, : over-convenient ° 
for the egress- of any 
part of the fish within ; 
yet this cowry manages . 
not only to: wriggle 
the greater part of his 
body through ‘the aper- 
ture, but to cover fre- 
quently almost the 
entire shell with its 
soft folds. 

The Pelican’s Foot 
(or, to give it its jaw- 
breaking Latin name, 
the <Aporrhais Pes- 
pelicani) is a much 
larger shell. It: is 
generally about two 
inches long, strong, and 
sufficiently picturesque 
in shape to deserve to 
have its portrait taken. 
The Pelican’s Foot is 
to be found on the 
southern shores. 

If you happen, which is perhaps not very 
likely, to favour Cornwall on your seaside tour, 
you must look out for a Yanthina communis, 
‘Only a snail, but. the loveliest shell you can 
fancy, pale blue or mauve, with whité bands. 
It is really not, a British shell, but is drifted 
over from other lands; but it is so pretty that 
we cannot afford to be particular about its 
pedigree.. When living, the Janthina,. or 
“Violet Snail,” hangs on to an extraordinary 
“float,” composed of air vessels, from which 
depend little bags full of eggs, and which is 
often three or four times.its own length. 

But we havejnever yet so much as glanced 
at any of the large and important whelk 
family, whose largest and..commonest variety, 
the Buccinum undatum, strew.the shore in 
such countless numbers. Iremember a rough 
tide on the Tenby shore years ago, which 
flung up a ridge a—yard wide and several 
hundred! yards: long, ‘of these great shells, 
saat of them ‘containing their living inhabi- 

ants, \utan Fenty 
__ These inhabitants ‘are not appetising look- 
ng;_nevertheless,.they are eaten in many 
Places by ‘the’ poor; although so tough that 
they require beating first. . 

€ common “Dog periwinkle,” or Pur- 
pura lapillus, is of this family; and from the 
inmate of this vulgar-looking little ‘shell was 
Produced, the ‘celebrated purple dye of the 
‘ncients. |The liquid is formed in a little bag 
behind the head, and at first appears a yellow 


colour, but. turns ‘blood-red when exposed to 
the sun, ©: 


The smaller-ribbed whelk, termed the Wassa 
reticulata, is a pretty shell, generally of pink 
or purplish hue, varied by brown. The 
Murex erinaceus is another ribbed whelk 
(ribbed transversely, and not vertically, like 
the reticulata), and is called by fishermen the 
“Sting Whelk,” because of its fierce and 
voracious habit of boring holes into other 
shell-fish for the purpose of devouring them, 
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And now our walk has already been too 
long, and we must tum homewards ; but, as 

ou pass the damp'rocks again; and notice 
jittle black and grey objects upon them, I beg of 
you not to display your ignorance by exclaim- 
ing (as I have heard so many people ex- 
claim), “Oh, what horrid wood-lice!?? On 
the contrary, display your new - wisdom 
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tame is — Nia eee -S= 
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but a shell- Ya 
fish; and 


you will see how the shell, composed of 
plates jointed together like old armour, justi- 
fies its title of the “mail shell.” This Chiton, . 
however, is only one amongst a numerous 
family, some more highly coloured, but none — 
pleasmg mM appearance, at any rate to un- 
scientific eyes, 
And now, with our: bag full of treasures, 
we are nearing home: And let us bear in 
mind that what we have seen and studied to- 
day is not a fiftieth part of what we shall see” 
and learn if we have the spirit and the per- 


severance to continue our shore walks with 
some competent guide, 
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' BRIGHT EYES AND TEETH LIKE 
PEARL. 


By Mepicus. 


P<) RIGHT eyes and pearly 

: teeth. That is the dose 
your doctor brings you 
this week, and he does 
not think you’ll require 
any coaxing or bribing 
make you take it 
either. 

Bright eyes. Yes, 
I'll take the eyes first, 
because I don’t think 


wep Ralelfire. there is a single girl 
Ri eM who reads iii lines 
», SERRE fe who does not wish to 
Pee Gia — have beautiful eyes, 
and to know how to keep them so. I 


have little to say about the actual colour, 
of the iris. This’ may be as dark and 
deep as caves of ocean, or blue as the forget- 
me-not, and each colour and every colour will 
find admirers, but even the iris may lack lustre 
when late hours have been kept or over indul- 
gence in sweets and dainties has brought on a 
fit of indigestion. Over-tiredness and worry, 
too, makes the iris look less brilliant in this 
way; the pupil, that is the black point in the : 
centre, becomes smaller, is contracted, and 
this gives to the eye what some might be rude 
enough to call a fishy appearance. Before 
going to a party, some ladies I happen to 
know apply some mixture to the eyelid; it 
is easily washed off, and gives an extra bright- 
ness to the eye for the time being by enlarging 
the pupil. Before you go to a party, de nothing 
-of the kind. I only mention the practice to put 
“you on your guard against it. Good health 
:and spirits will make your eyes sparkle more 
-brightly than all the belladonna. in the world. 
‘To say nothing of the danger to the eyesight, 
‘the languid, dreamy, far-off look that the use 
-of this drug at first gives to the eye is soon 
-changed into one which I can ‘only describe 
-as decidedly lackadaisical and lack-lustrous. 
“There are few blessings we possess equal to 
good eyesight, and we ought to take care of 
it in the days of youth. The white of the 
“eye, on the other hand, is very much affected 


by the state of the health and state of the- 
stomach. If:a girl really wants to: look her’ 
‘best and brightest on any particular day she’: 
‘must take careito take plenty of éxercise ‘for ° 
ssome .days: beforehand, and take -care’ what:- 


she eats and‘drinks as well. Theslightest: 


tinge of yellow in the white of the.eye:makes - 
a great difference;.and detracts from the’! 


beauty of the whole face. ‘This, however, can 


with sugar-plums to 


{ 


nearly always ‘be avoided by keeping “the; 


general health-up to the mark, early rising, 


fresh air, temperance in diet, peace of mind, 
and avoidance of late hours, andi‘ over- 
indulgence in pastry or sweets. E neil Wats vine 

Now, independent of the fact that'a clear, 


healthy-looking eye is nearly always an indica- | 


tion of good sight, and that we car keép the 
eye healthy by keeping the body’ so, you’ 
must never’forget that your eyesight*is in- 
tended to be a blessing to you throughout 


life, and much»may be done in‘youth' to. make © 
Lie tell beige Dealt @ , 


it-Sossf cunudtia Lb gobs 4t 
“He that is stricken’ blind can ‘ne’er; forget... 
‘The precious treasure of his'eyesight lost.”” 


But there. is:a .minor kind: of ‘blindtiess if 1 
may call it so, which young people can ‘do 
much ‘to-ayvoid. |i I refer to: defective ‘vision and 


to,weak: eyes.’ The ‘first: is what ‘is' generally . 


called; .short-sightedness..: In ‘some cases’ a 


unless held close:to;the:eyes. Now, although 


‘this state of the:eyesight cannot be cured, it’ 


may be prevented, and when présent it may 
usually be kept from getting worse, and, on the 
other hand, if the ailment increases year by year 
there is a great chance of the sight being lost 
entirely. 

In order, then, to preserve the sight, nothing 
that puts a strain upon it or tries it too much 
should be undertaken, or, if undertaken, should 
not be continued too long... Young folks 
should not read too small type, or do too fine 
drawing work, or very fine needlework; even 
the pens and ink they use should be of the 
best, and the desks at which they write ought 
to be high to prevent. unnecessary stooping. 
The book that is read should be held up high 
and boldly at a reasonable distance from the 
face, and there should :-be-no bending of the 
neck. The work, done should not be conti- 
nuous ; frequent rest is imperative. All work 


and no play is very bad for Jack, and it isn’t” 


good for Jill. 

Never read or sew in the. dusk, and never 
read or sew in a powerful sunlight, or by-the 
fierce glare of a lamp. Reading in railway 
carriages is also bad for the eyesight. 

Glasses should not be worn without real 
necessity, and if they are they should not be 
strong ones. 

Imay add, as regards reading, that it is 
better to sit up while so engaged, and to throw 
down the book or magazine as soon as the 
eyes feel weak or the brain gets tired. 

Again, do not read in bed; it isa slothful 
habit, to say the very least of it. There is a 
kind of weakness of the eyes that many girls 
complain of. Their eyes feel painful and hot, 
and tears come into them on the least excite- 
ment, or even when talking or laughing. This 
isa state of matters that cannot be removed 
by local ‘treatment alone; it demands consti- 
tutional treatment as well, becausé it points 
to a feeble condition of the nerves and system 
generally. al idl 

Tonics Should be liad recourse to, the citrate 
of iron and quinine mixture.should be taken 
with an occasional (about once a week) pill 
of aloes and myrrh. . The chemist will give 
the dose according to the age. After taking 
the citrate of iron and quinine for a fortnight 
small doses of the phosphate of iron, or almost 
any mild preparation of iron, may be taken for 
some time longer. 

Cod, liver oil should also.be used along 


with ‘the iron, and good, ‘easily-digested, . 
nourishing diet, with plenty ‘ot eggs and, 


‘cream, and exercise in the ‘open.air. The 
only ‘local ‘application likely to. ‘be .of much 


service’ is cold’ ‘water, bathing eyes.and fore- , 
head three or. four timés, a-day.:. A. weak. 


solution’ of. green tea makes. a. harmless and 


useful’ eye-wash,’'so does five drops of the . 


tincture‘ of arnica to ‘one ounce ef water. 

| A stye is a very common, and for the time 
being, very. painful affection™of--the eyelid. 
Hot fomentations anda bread’poultice will 
make ‘the matter point,. when ‘it:may be. let 
out with a fine pointed needle.’ “At :the.’same 
time a little, rhubarb. and ‘magnesia’ should be 


|.taken to cool.the’blood,;: If styes are of fre- 


quent occurrence;;much good is: done by a 
course of quinine: and cod liver oil.’ 

A good eye.lotion: for weak eyes. may be 
made by. dissolvingsa grain and a half 
ot sulphate .of zinc’ in an ounce.of pure 
water, and adding fifteen drops of the wine 
of opium. Use it three or four times a-day. 
‘Nothing is more beautiful ina young girl than 
long sweeping’“eyelashes. ‘Just “one word 
about what are called preservers—those un- 
sightly-looking, non-magnifying, blue spec- 
tacles that some people wear... ‘They may. be 


of use in’ places like. Malta, where the;sun.,| y 


glares and the red earth stares, and-where only 


[ooad 


lizards can live in comfort at’ noon-tide,: but-I . 
book printed in’ ordinary’ type cannot ‘be read*| question whether yellow, glasses of ‘the colour 


photographers: make use of as. panes for their , 
dark rooms would not. be better and. more : 
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natural. This hint maybe taken ‘for. what it: 
is worth. » ethavhs “shige athe: eras 
And now for a word on, the teeth. As you ; 
are well aware, these were. not; given to: us 
merely to be ornamental, ,but.;to be. useful .as 
well, Mastication is’ the‘very first, act, in the. 
process of digestion, and..in ;order.'to prevent 
that most unpleasant ailment, indigestion, from . 
which even young people:at.times suffer, otir_ 
food must be thoroughly. and not too quickly 
masticated in order to be: properly triturated . 
and mixed with the juices trom. the glands in 
the mouth. Eating, quickly, is not; only not , 
gracefil, but it does positive harm,.for. it ‘gives . 


the’ stomach far more to do; than.it would . 


otherwise have, and thus the) liyer:is irritated 
and beauty often spoiled... 4...) /., 1, 
Many an early wrinkle might be traced to a 

restless night occasioned. by a-slight attack of 
indigestion brought on probably. by hurry in 
eating. , Te ee ea 

- Well, ifnature has furnished you with good 
teeth it is your duty to make the:best of them, 
for if the permanent teeth. once.:fall out 
remember they will never come,again.. 


The: tooth-brushes you use should not be too 


‘hard. I should recommend a medium hard- 


ness. The. teeth ought to be) cleaned every 
morning ‘before, -breakfast—not \ merely ‘the 
outside, but the inside as well—and after every 
meal. If this be done, the mouth will always 
be wholesome and clean. If toothpicks are 
necessary, ‘let them be made ‘of quill, and not 
of metal. Care ‘of the teeth prevents them 
from decaying, and: prevents the’ breath from 
being offensive. ‘Use soft water instead of 
hard: in brushing the teeth. If this be not 
readily procurable a little carbonate of soda 
should be added to the hard. Charcoal tooth 
powder is good, although not pretty; it is 
likewise safe, and that is more than can be 
said of a good many of the tooth,powders and | 
pastes sold in the shops, which often contain 
substances: that soon wear off the ‘enamel or 
beautiful pearly covering of the teeth. 

A very good and efficient tooth powder may 
be made by mixing two teaspoontuls each of 
powdered orris root and camphor with four of 
precipitated chalk. 

Powders that contain acids: are likewise 
unsafe, as they destroy the enamel. Pure 
bicarbonate of soda alone is often useful as a 


tooth: powder... ° 


cheapest in the long run, for'it, is. an operation 
‘which should be most carefully performed.. 


‘MORE ° oTHAN - CORON ETS. 


By MasiiG- LINNAUS: ‘BANKS, ! 
- Author of “ The’ ‘Manchester Pose Res "a i 


é >» CHAPTER XXr.. : ae 
; #. hick or FURNITURE, AND A PICTURE. hoe : 


rt. Up: the matter: for 
Mrs. Stapleton, saw 
_ the outgoing tenant 
 eomneneated, and 
“the. -purchase money 
“paid. -down. » To 
= transfer. it, to bring 
e h 4h new: medical. work 
.of |his,to:a. publisher, 
and to see how his‘son. 
_ Was: conducting . him- 
'. self. and. -his., “friends 
getting..on, he made | 
; holiday: and journeyed |. 
- up to;London... There 
Bree to, be. at,.the.time,-a vacancy 
on the staff of a- hospital idevoted ‘to. 
the * ‘special class of. diseases,: known 
to have been “his_peculiar,.:study, and, 
theme.. .His: medical) brethren ,.and 
others urged: him to put himself in nomi- 
nation for the ‘post, with an assurance 
that, his standing for election would, be 
little more.thana form. . 

He consented, went through the neces: 
sary formula, and: went ‘back home to 
his patients, thinking to~ himself that 


he ,had just wasted so.much ink ‘and: 


paper; and no ‘one was more surprised 


than James Forsyth when. his appoint: : 


ment was duly communicated to him by 
the secretary—unless, perhaps, it was 
Mrs. Forsyth, who did not wholly relish 
the good fortune which involved the 
disruption of friendships and the exodus 
ofa family, «.-i+-+: 

/It ended, ‘however, in the transfer of 
house:and practice to.a stranger, and 


the'transfer of Mrs. F orsyth and the five’ 
olive branicheés'to the metropolis, which, ' 


T.need Wearcely: say, was not accom- 
plished without a considerable amount 
of packing, Teave- takile, and | other 
bustle: and‘ Confusion. Wo 


In the midst of it,a strange man wanted | 


Dr. Forsyth on’ ‘business of importance. 
“Pm ower busy,;to, see, onybody,’’;,was 
the méssage sent out. 
sae guid:asssend.‘in| his, name: an’! bjs 
business.” es 
_Effie brought back for. answer that. the 


mai Ss fame was. ‘Michael, Smith, | his ¢| 
occud pation z a.dealer in:old furniture, ‘and | , ie 
that ‘h “must. see, ‘the, Goctor Beige he. 


a ent: away. . 


~¢Aweely hétnnac caré fe ‘bes fashed: ‘at’ 
siccan’a:time,-but if it maun be! it: maun 
hej? andvoff went” the: ‘surgéon - ‘reluct-* 


antly,.) to the,man standing, in, the -hall 
amongst. a labyrinth, of. boxes and pack- 
ages. Eth 


mel “Mr. “Smith, an’ “what Pals 


you, be' wantin’ th’*noo : 2? 


“Fifty pounds,” ‘said the man,: ‘coolly. 1 


James Forsyth’s’“hand went up “to 
~ his chin.:).‘* Fifty pounds! he ‘echoed, 


in astone of mingled amazement and" | 


incredulity. : 6 An? for'what ? 7?! - : 


“This”? and «the man held: up ‘a’ 


soiled: discoloured, folded paper. 
A light flashed on the doctor’s per- 


{ex maun bes 


it was the long-missing will. 

“The. fifty. pounds. demanded \ was ‘the 
‘offered. reward, 

“Be ‘sure he ‘did not- keep. Mr. cae | 
standing: i in the’ hall after that. _ There 
Was an apologetic invitation ,to..a, seat 
in the dismantled :parlour, a busy raid 
on the’ silver snuffbox; .a brisk call: -for 
refreshments, and:..an. eager desire; to 
‘ken’ at parteecilars, a 

But Michael. Smith: was: “not: disposed 
éither | to; regale. chimself..or. to. furnish 
‘particulars or: surrender. the ' will until 
James. Forsyth, had. drawn him: a, gheane, 
for the fifty pounds...) 2 js3s.-0" 

‘Then the doctor. “was, put i in: possession 
of ‘the fact, that, when the residue. of 


Mrs. Stapleton’ s ‘moyables, were: sent .to. | - 


an auction room. to: be, sold, the broker, 
‘Had' attended the. ‘sale, and amongst. 
other ‘lots ’’ knocked: down to him. ‘Was, 
an old. bureau. He had put it. in, his 


background, - and, being’ hid,: “hung: on 
hand. ° Once or ‘twice when. ‘it : ‘came: to 
light he had lost. the. sale of it -because. 
the back was slightly out of repair. “So. 
he-said to his. wife, he would. take the. 
old back off.:and, put a fresh one on. 
‘He usually did such odd jobs as that: for, 
himself, and when he took the ‘bureau in 
hand he discovered. that at some time or. 
other a new back had ‘been. nailed..on 
the bareau, but it.had been put on 
clumsily. right .over the. original..back,: 
which was, all cracked and flawed ; and, 
between the two backs he had found the 
will that. had been advertised for, -and: 
one or two other papers. besides, which. 
‘he handed over along with it... 
Mr. Forsyth was curious, and cele: 
off with the broker. to. examine =the 
‘bureau. _Immediately behind the. small 
drawer in which the . will: had. ‘been. 
placed, and on. a level with its top, he 
discovered: a..wide. crack orsgap, and: 
also that: a ‘strip of.,wood :must. have‘ 
been broken off. the ‘back. of; the drawer 
itself, leaving it: lower than the: sides.’ 
It was evident that the drawer had: been 
overfull, and that opening it caused. the | 
uppermost paper -to. slide. over, this de- 
fective edge, and so on through the gap’: 


‘ beyond into the hollow. between. the two, 


backs. caused by the WAIDNEA of; the’ 
newer wood... .... 
“Such .was, the . explanation ‘of. ‘James: 


Bs Forsyth’ ‘when he bore the, welcome ‘news: 


and the welcome. document. in, pebeon + to 
those whom it,most concerned.. ’ 

« There’s no, disputing your ¢e: xecutor::: 
ship. now, Mr: ‘Forsyth,’”. :Saidy: Mrs") 


Stapleton;: blithely,- as she: unlocked the: 


door.of..a Japanese’..cabinet-when: the 
first excitement was, over, and. bringing’ 
forth.a cheque-book;: proceeded, to- draw 


out a cheque for the fifty. pounds: he had. 


furmshed «Robert. Mason will have. 


na eeet 8, Lae ‘ee surgeon,’ as hel 
back ‘counsel with. his snuft-box, «(there'll 
be. nae deeficulty wi’, Miss, ‘Hesba’ 'S dits 
0’. <property ; but Robert, Mason’ will; 


haud a’ he’s ‘getten wi’.a grip 0?) irons 


He’ll: no, gie up. Brian’s thousands; :or,, 


| even bonnie ‘Mercy’s s -shares without: a. 


fight.’’ . 


Wee es day sib thr ee a ide EERE a eee 
hae Wr ao ‘GIRLS. OWN PAPER, “ 


ceptions ‘and irradiated his countenance, 


pleton,.: 


- (You see, ‘they. accredited Robert tifason ai 
with t the possession, of those shares.) 5.) 
_“© Then we must. havea fight,” wn cried 
Hesba, looking: up.from. the sewing ma= 
chine. she was sending round’ at:a:vigo- 
rous:rate..).‘The: law+is:istronger-than 
iron, and my dead. father’s will, backed 
by. the: law; must: surely:be more ‘than a 


“match: for: a meee Si yi f i ‘would a 


ray than, ‘was her wont a a By 

eahf ‘I did not know’ I. had z any- 
thing: Belonging to;mez/23 47333 

“Well, my-dear, explained) Mis: ‘Stas 
ts my;:!'son left» fives hundred 
pounds. worth: of: shares for. you in case 


. your,rélatives did noticlaim you. Other- 
‘ wise they. would: pass to’ Brian. 
shop, but it got, stowed away:,in ‘the | 


¢Didshe? Then’ he’ miist' nave been 


‘ a goodiman indeed,” and Mercy lapsed. 
' into. ‘silence; 
_ emotion, gathered in her'lareé brown: 


whilst’ tears! of grateful 


eyes »and: dropped’ upon her ‘sewing. 


Presently she asked, with a note of sad-' 


ness in her voice, ‘*’'Was‘not poor Dinah. 


' suspected: of! stealing: the will 27" 


* «Yes, my’ ‘déar,. 1 am'sorry to say she 
was, and 'T-am ‘afraid ‘we went so far’ as, 
to imagine her a’ tool in Mr. Mason’s 
hands. It -is clear ‘we: did them “both 
injusti¢e? "We may all také the. lesson 
‘to heart, and be cautious how we con- 
denin’ on ‘merely circumstantial, ‘evidence, 


inthe future,’? answered | ‘Mrs. Bt 


ton, ‘soberly. 

6 AWweel,?” ‘quoth the ‘surgeon, ‘rising 
to depart, “‘there was something uB- 
canny about the lassie,’an’ she was no 
a’ thegether: ‘honest, ‘I’ misdoubt. She, 
was best sent awa’. An’ as for Robert. 
‘Mason—~”’ - : 

“T hope you left full! instructions with” 
your successor in. case an letters: should, 
come from Brian; oreven rian-himself?””” 
interrupted ' ‘the old lady,’ suddenly. 
“€Ttwouldbe a tetrible shock to'hin if' 
he.:could: not find'us:when he’ landed.”?’* 
‘Theialarm: ins her: tone and Voice com>" 
miunicated) itself: to ‘the: others.’ The" 
handle: of the: sewing-machirie’ lopped” 
and Mercy’s:néedle ran ‘ii her ‘finger as’ 
| ‘bothgirls started to'theit feet: ‘affrighted ’ 
at the’ bare! stpposition?* “The will and” 
all connected: with’ it’ was for: ‘the time” 
being forgotten: } 

:Mr.:Forsyth's’ ‘assuratice’ that lie’ nad 4 
taken ‘every’ precaution “ scarcely” suf- 
ficed: to: lay:'the’spectré'-thus. conjured ’ 
up; doubts lingered in their ‘minds ‘to” 
furnish subjéct for: anxious: conversation — 
when the surgeon’ had 'taken’leave; ‘and ’ 
to. temper their Bigpness ati ‘the discovery ; 
of the -will., 

iMr. oF orstahiie’ own: aifitrs, naturally 
engi rossed all +hié ‘time iat: this: juncture,, 
and left ‘him»no* ‘leisure::to''tackle“Mr. 
‘Mason or even:look: him : ‘up, though he » 
had; oncé:more his: son? Willie ‘at‘hand to 
assist. Besides, the will would*have to. 
be-put)-ins for probate: ‘before’a . claim 
could: be made: on anyone. “In ‘the inte=" 
rest: ofall concerned it was'considered ” 
best? not:to take! any active’step until ‘he’ 
could give proper'attention:to'the duties: 
of his executorship. , 


— 
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“And ‘so the trip to Broadstairs was 
neither abandoned nor postponed, ashad 
been likely; but, as'one change involves 
-many, and Willie. Forsyth was now 


- claimed by his own family; Mrs. Staple- 


ton was free to take the four young 
ladies under the shadow of her matronly 
wing. 

' Before their preparations were com- 
plete Mr. Forsyth proposed that while he 
would be seeking for a house in London 
Mrs. Forsyth and the younger ones 


“should join the Stapleton party, and 


‘Willie ran down to prepare ‘the way for 
them all. ened 

The proposition met. with general 
approval. ‘‘ The more the merrier!’’ 
said Mrs. Stapleton. ‘‘It will be quite 
a treat to have someone to meet us with 
conveyances for ourselves - and: our 
luggage, and to have lodgings’ ready,”’ 
‘was Miss Agnew’s .remark.’ ‘‘ The 
station is a mile or more from Broad-: 
stairs, and if it should’ chance to rain it’ 
is miserable work threading your way 
down hill and up hill through its intri-: 
cate streets and alleysin quest of apart- 
ments, especially if, as was our case, 
you happen to be on the wrong side of 
dinner.” Con ee ee. : 

“We shall have nothing of that kind 
to encounter if Willie Forsyth be our 
wourier,’’ was Hesba’s dictum.. ‘‘ He is 
sure to think of everything and every- 
body.” 

“"Is he?’ cried Mercy. ‘Then, 
Hesba, you and he would make a capital 
‘pair.”’ a 

The crimson blood mounted painfully 
to Hesba’s very. forehead. ‘‘ Mercy ?” 
in atone of questioning rebuke, was all 
she said; but..the young girl, who had 
intended nothing more than a. just 
tribute to her fostez-sister, startled into 


«consciousness, gave piquancy to her 


‘former blunder. by catching Hesba round 
the neck and ‘crying out, ‘‘Oh, I did 
mot mean ZZaz¢! I did not mean zhat!”’ 
to the infinite amusement ‘of all present 
except the young lady concerned. 
When, however, the party found con- 
veyances. waiting for them and their 
duggage, at. the station, and dinner 
waiting for, them. at. an . old-fashioned 
house designated ‘‘ Leopold’ Cottage,’ 
within three minutes’: walk of: the cliffs 


and harbour, wonderfully adapted: to. 


their requirements, Hesba’s panégyric 
‘of Willie’s thoughtfulness had! many 
seconders ; and whether his sister Effie 


or someone else had or not reported . 


Mercy’s: incautious exclamation, it. was 
apparent that. Mr. Willie Forsyth was 
of Mercy’s opinion, and did not care 


who knew it. - . 


He had suggested that Hesba would 
find it more’ exhilarating to walk ‘into 
the town than:be crushed into a crowded 
fly; and when Mercy volunteered to 
follow their example, he took care that 


she had a companion in his sister Effie: : 
And somehow, notwithstanding previous ° 


fatigue, the dust of the road, or thé heat 
-of the day, Hesba did seem exhilarated 
-by the exercise. i 

'Then, no. sooner was 
away than the thoughtful young gentle- 
man prescribed a sofa eaclt on which 
‘to stretch the wearied limbs of Mrs, 


.. Stapleton and his mother, whilst the 


ee 


dinner cleared . 


rest of the party stretched their, un- 


wearied limbs in a voyage of explora- 
tion through the labyrinths of the 
picturesque town anda visit:to the not 
less picturesque, jetty, under his pilotage. 
‘And Mercy leading a chorus in favour 
of the jetty, the gallant pilot took 
possession of Hesba and led the way 
from the open space in front of Leopold 
Cottage -down ‘the steep and narrow 
declivity’on their, right which did duty 
for a street, and passing under“an old 
archway (thé one antiquity of the place), 
they were soon sweeping round the bend 
of ‘the littlé harbour to the’old. wooden 
jetty, ungallantly careless how’ the rest 
of his contingent straggled.in the rear. © 

And so during the too brief period of 


his three days’ stay, whether they tra- 


versed the town, the sands, or the cliffs, 
made the circuit of Bleak House, or 
searched for sea-anemones on’ the 
chalk -strewn beach, ,he’ contrived to 
engross 
spite of any. remonstrance she might 
make, which I'am afraid was but 
feeble. ‘Indeed, I’ve a notion they were 
apt to stray away from their friends, and 
that before Willie went back to. Lon- 


don, whilst Miss Agnew and Mercy (for. 


whom she had singular fascination) were 
sketching the fishing smacks aground 
in the harbour, Mrs. Stapleton knitting 
under the shadow of the esplanade wall, 
Mrs. Forsyth idly watching Effie and 
Miss Cecilia helping Stuart and Meg to 
build a fortress of sand for the tide to 
wash away, he and Hesba had so strayed 


.away from the jutting point of cliff which 


‘formed the limit of the little bay ; and 
that then and there Willie put to Hesba 
the momentous question which should 
decide whether their lives were to be 
spent together or apart. At all ‘events, 
a Ramsgate visitor, marvellously like 
unto Theobald Capper, taking the un- 


dercliff path at low tide, came upon them ° 


unawares, and ground his white teeth as 
he saw them together. And yet, though 
his shadow trembled at’ their very feet, 
they saw it not—they saw not him; they 
saw only each other in each other’s 
love-lit eyes. 

Willie Forsyth went back to his duties 
with a fresh motive for perseverance, 
and was hard at work when a letter from 
his ‘mother made him aware that Mr. 
Theobald Capper was haunting Hesba 
Stapleton’s path and was not to be re- 
pulsed. The next train brought him 
back to Broadstairs, and Mr. Capper, 
who had taken lodgings on the opposite 
side’ of ‘the little square, whence he 
could watch all her movements, after a 
little bluster thought proper-to retire. 

That was a sea-side trip memorable 
in more respects than one. Towards 
the close of their visit the weather took 
a sudden’ and unfavourable turn, 
streets were deluged with rain which 


turned them into streams, the sky was | 


blotted out, and heaven’s artillery was at 
war with the wild winds and the waters. 
Towards nightfall, when the rain had 
almost spent itself a sound went booming 
over the town which: had but one inter- 
pretation, and:-almost on the instant 
there was the flash of a distant. rocket 
in the sky, and another hollow boom, 
and a rapid trampling .of feet through 


and monopolise Hesba’ in 


The |’ 


the square. The cry.had. gone forth, 


-*€A ship.on the Goodwins! . Man» the 


lifeboat !”’ and the coxswain lived ina 
secluded court close by. give) 
Mercy, who had watched the storm 

from the window-with vivid interest, and 
had been with difficulty restrained from 
braving its severity in her uncontrollable. 
longing to behold the ‘sea- in its white 
wrath, was now not alone inher desire. 
The master of the house, Willie, Hesba, 
Miss Agnew, -were all ready to witness 
the’ launch of the’ lifeboat; but Mercy 
dragged Willie far'down ‘the jetty over 
which: the waves ‘were’ breaking, and 
there she stood absorbed, watching the 
heaving billows for upwards of an hour, 
though she had to cling to a’ rail for 
support. | OS geet eh ak 

~- When she left’ it was only to take her: 
stand by the coastguard, and there again 
watch the huge waves come rolling in 
and wash against the cliff as though they 
would surmount it, and, beaten back in 
foam and froth, return with yet angrier 
strides and threatening blows, only to 
fall again, and again come surging on 
over the grinding shingle. | 
- Though other hearts besides hers went 
out to her sailor Brian, no one pene- 
trated the depth of Merey’s secret 
thoughts. The result was shown months 
afterwards in an: ambitious picture on 
the wall at South: Kensington Museum, 
with a little ticket in the corner indicat- 
ing that it had gained a prize for an 
art-student. © But far out of the ordinary 


category of prices was the after-gain of 


that peculiar sea-piece. 
(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. | 


Four Goop Points IN WoMEN.—A 
Chinese maxim says: ‘* We require four things 
of women: that virtue dwell in her heart— 
that modesty play on her brow—that sweet- 
ness flow from her lips—that industry occupy 
her hand.” bet 

BuRIED BIRDS. , 

1. Those oleographs cost Richard no end of 
money. 

2. They claimed over five pounds for 
damages. *« 

3. What sad havoc, Rowland.' Do try and 
straighten up a bit. 

4. I wish you would ring} do venture to 
try once more. 


S1n.—I cannot pray, but I sin; I cannot 
hear or preach a sermon, but I sin; I,cannot 
give an alms or receive the sacrament, but I 
sin; nay, I cannot so much as confess my 
sins, but my very confessions are still aggra- 
vations of them. Thus even the best of .my 
duties, in'the light of heaven, are imperfect, 
and I need a better righteousness than my own. 


ANSWERS TO BURIED TOWNS (p. 366.) 
1. Pesth. 2. Brighton. 3. Candahar. 
4. Cannes. 5., London. 6. Bedford. 


ANSWERS To CHARADES (p. 366.) 


1. Side-board. 2. Par-rot. 3. Clap-ham. 
4. Mush-room. 5. Puil-age. 


‘THANKFULNESS.— Many favours which God 
giveth us ravel out for want of hemming, 
through ,our own unthankfulness ; for though 

rayer purchaseth blessings, giving praise doth 
feces the quiet possession of them.—Zomas 
Fuller. ' 
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LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


IN life’s varied journey, 

At each evening’s close, 
When you seek your pillow 
For the night’s repose, 
Oh! how sweet the memory 

Of a kindly deed, 
Helpful to the suffering ; Yell VAN Le XS 

m 7 i" if acy H fi} INS \ \ 

Or to those in need es | LO 
If you’ve soothed the weary, iN 
Cheered the drooping heart, 
Dried the eye of sorrow, 

Bid a fear depart ; 
E’en a cup of water’ 

Is precious in His sight, 
And the Lord will help you. 
_ If you do the right. 


Little deeds of kindness, 

‘' Sow them day by day, 
Scatter them like seedlets 

‘\ Passing on life’s way. 

Sun and rain shall bless them, 
—And the early dew, 

And the tenfold harvest : Bo 1 KN AS ATA sl 

_ Shall return'to you. L.WAG aK i Ea ANS Nee) \ = 
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THIS square is used for bed-quilts, lined Sheievencatarnenss BECae PT EAT ay SO ESR Ail 
with silk or Longe vee ag may be ( er a i " x ii a ho x MEIN 
joined together with single crochet, or | : ue Mn oWnetacins Ss USSU ce 
biscext so . to leave‘a square of the lining’ ENN Oa MOLEC LG S2) : 
between each. The crochet is worked as ase ee sco Hn ARM 
follows, with medium-sized crochet-cotton iy as 
and needle :— Pog tar as 

Ist Row.—1o chain stitches,:* 1 treble. te NSA RENN ASS: aa A 
crochet, 7 chain, * repeat 7: times, close, bass) G4 Sh aR stip ie 
Vhe ring by 1 stitch passed through the - eA NZS8 mais) 
grd of the 10 chain stitches -commencing ~ - Sa pray F ) 
the row; 3 stitches passed. through the __.} SNS ( 
3 following chain stitches. : ee at ANI 

znd Row.—All double: crochet, missing — 
the Ist of each of the 7 chain, ‘and work- Way my } 
ing 2 into the centré:stitch. * ; NS is 

3rd Row to the-9th’ Row is worked in. >, : ye Has Aa) 

‘double crochet, turning the! work each ..: my ring : bist Te 4 SRG ss Sahin 
row, and taking ,thestitch at the back, ... oan Ny ican ais } ah 

increasing in the’ centre by working .2in = > [Wty aN MG ei AC eaate i 
I, and always missing the Ist stitch of ' Se Ne SONY, os 

each vandyke. 70°. ; eas \SE SERN 

11th Row. — The. Ist triple stitch is , a wep By 
formed of 4 chain'-stitches.. 1 triple at - AN Pr a 
the centre of the:vandyke,.9 chain stitches, | Ni sts 
{ triple into the same, 5*chain, I quad-. .. eR Nec 
ruple into the 4th down the-side, 5 chain, | ° A Ge 

\ 


I quadruple into’ the -2nd-of the next . fy 


vandyke, 5 chain, *3 double crochetin the, 53 hts 
next point, § chain, 1 quadruple into the ~ CSS ite ZA 
8th down the side,-5 chain, 1 quadruple —(¢& Sagi % 2; : D MV? ‘tes 
half way up the next.:vandyke, 5 chain. NS PO My Be on VE ‘ Bie 
This completes one’ side’ of’: the square, _ . (Xx SN pee he: ; ys jo athe hy RR ANS C887 UCN re r aN 
and must be repeated three: times ; the 2 se) eset oT Eaves artes Ste i Ned ee aan \ A} pare 
triple crochet stitches into 1 stitch being pe 3 ues ees ‘A PSE AN alt nel es Sey. ee aS aca dA 
ateach angle. =. 4, nie BY te rah athe IIE ATOR | RITES RRR GY EY AIP NA RII NY WNP PNY SRY 
4th Row.—Double crochet into every . (Mhis. peBwe aS DATA, SSS a Ry 
stitch, increasing: at each cornerby putting \YfE7exr Vaya ow WW Y N v.W \ y 5/8) 
3 stitclies ihtothe centre ‘stitch’ of the.g RN ails 5 SNS A A ANY iy ints As As uA 
mg oS BERGE RNR aa easter : : EPA Se Np aera y 
wer “Row.Turn the: work ; double c eh Baa z eat LEED EET SETI ON EDIE ELEY 
crochet ‘increasing ‘at the. corners, “as in © site a RS oe : Bs my ny : 


last row. =: Bin cere instars Tes Sy et 
13th Row.—Open crochet of 1 chain'and’ 1 treble: into: every. 2nd: 

poe alike the corners by putting 3 ‘treble into 1; turn the: 

WOLKS BSG gus, bye foeqt sewn Wie ft" Ling C3 abe Saar eeetar 73 


= “ “qth Row.—Double crochet into ‘each ‘stitch, increasing in the 
“¢orners;:turn the work. . . 
“lt. 15th Row.—The same as last. 


he “SiSetu og ween CARRIAGE Boor. - i 
This prettily-shapéd boot, in double’ crochet, ‘is suitable both for 
, children’s and ladies’ wear. It is made in’ 3-thread fleecy with a bone 
hook. gh SY ie ee at, 
Begin:iby the rolled down anklet; '<  * + 
which looks best in a_contrasting colour. __ Bij 
For an ‘ordinary size, mount’a, chain. of 
49, unite; it into-a’circle -and procéed 
to make:ribbed crochet for about -twelve 


one complete 3 
x ‘again. In,the next, increase ; by ;..; 
‘making a stitch in'the front, and another,at ~. -{ilf 
theback6f the 10th; continue plain till the ‘.4 
“roth from the,end, wheri incréase again,” , 
Crochet one more row ers? ‘the same. ' 


“avool, and to 
shape. the 
heel. work : 
backwards and forwards from one increasing 
to the other—z.z., for) 24 stitches, leaving 
/ the 29 of the frorit. This time always take 
_up the front of the stitch, as shown in the 
detail, and make a piecé long enough to 
allow besides for the sole, which is sewn UP 


x 


very. tightly:,.after. the boot . is 
finished. pies mee Fr Hee sy 
For:the:foot pick up the stitches . 
on both sides of the heél, as well as. 
the 29 left’ in front; crochet two 
rounds plain... Then commence the 
intakes by working’‘three ‘stitches | 
jntooné;"in-thé? 19: Lo yrotst 
centreof*every 207 ae an 
alternate “row, : 
till {you «have 
narrowed to the. 
toe; ,which,.sew 
up .inside....To 
obtain: the same 
stitch,as seen in 
the’ “heel, ,, take “> 
up the front~of 
the chain in one 
round; the back.’ ’ 
in‘the’next, and. -. 
soon. © 
Felt or leather 
soles. may; be 
added... | 
Trapot. Cosy. 
‘The cosy is g 
made’ of fine’ | 
green cloth .or 
black’ velvet, 
worked in 
tapestry stitch 
with crewels 
and filoselle. 
The butterfly’s 
wings areshaded , je ; ; 
from light. orange to a darker shade at the tips, worked with the ! 
crewels, and brightened with stitches, of the filoselle.. The spots are 
black, the body:is brown, worked “in: the ordinary crewel | stitches. 
The convolvulus wreath .at bottom is“worked as indicated by. the: 
illustration; the flowersiin shaded purples,‘if-on the cloth, or pinks on 
the black velvet ; the leaves and tendrils of soft green. and the stems of 
wood-colour brown. The upper-wreath of leaves is in golden:browns 
and shaded greens; the stem in ‘wood brown mixéd\-with stitches of 
green. The veining of the leaves should be worked with'the filoselle.. 
A suitable monogram should be traced ;the under letter‘ worked ‘in 
lich red filoselle outlined with black, and the upper ‘initials in old‘gold 
shaze1 with brown. Both sides of the cosy should: be:worked alike, | 
and" “lined/' with a 
silk of “the. same 
colour..as ‘thé'cloth, 
> well ‘quilted: oyet’.a | 
"full “bag. of . wool, 
two: sidesmay.} 
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to suit the work. This border would ‘look well ‘for’ ’a mantle-shelf 
hanging in a dining-rooni, the cloth being selected to suit the furniture. 
1 ALBUM OR BLOTTING:.CASE.. 95: 
Take a piece of cardboard 14 inches by 10, and ‘cut. an‘oval from 
the centre sufficiently large to admit the wreath... Work the wreath 
and.aimonogram on pale grey corded silk with silks ‘and very -fine 
crewels. “The leaves are in several’ shades’ of green crewels, tipped 
with ‘silk, the veining in the darker’ shades, the stems.of pale brown 
shaded with red. The. dog:roses are white, with shades ‘of grey and 
ale gold. colour. ‘The buds are in 
shaded pinks with dashes of white silk and gold-coloured centres. : The 
monogram is worked ‘with fine gold‘cord,and deep'red silk. 
*\\When the silk is worked, fasten it tightly.over a piece. of cardboard 
covered ‘with fine flannel,” ‘The ‘outer frame is coyered with ruby 
velvet, with, a fine gold<cord round ‘the inner ‘edge. «This, cover is 
gummed on ‘the: cardboard, and’ carefully fixed over’ the silk: ‘centre. 
The lining is then:sewn to the velvet, which’ is carried ‘over the back 
of the: card, and’ lidden by ; a «closely worked cross’ stitch in 


ined. , either |, gold-coloured silk. ;‘Thejback lid is of plain’ velvet, and: attached ‘to 
! hick piping | the ‘front, by a//strip, of cardboard covered ‘with, velvet: and ‘lined with 
SSS match, ior.|‘silk. |: Elastic.corc pjand bottom .of the back :to, hold 
a Mmncane eran iled: |-the 1 ; d ‘being first 
AARPASTAN y Vy Sua 
Af 


white Watered paper 'b 


| ORNAMENTAL WASTE PAPER ‘BASKET 
The lambrequin. is shaped. and-“Scollope ‘thes: 
edge. The material-is ‘a light-blue cloth}svith’ pligées 
of old gold-coloured ‘plush, which are fixed “with‘old 
gold sill in chain stitch. The’ veining is’ a’ lighte 
shade of gold in long stitch... The chain to which’the 
tassels are attached is worked with double- silk: i 
loose chain stitch, and a row in finer silk on each side. 
The branche§ of leaves are, worked in green’ ‘silks ;” 
the edges: of the centre ornaments - with crimson, - 
The tassels are full and short, of mixed colours’ 
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‘CHAPTER XII. 


;, EN months had 


-tween that 
sudden good- 
bye in the Gil- 
banks’ sitting- 

room, and 
the glad- 
some Spring 
morning when 
the reader is 
introduced to 

Elsinore Towers, 

the home of Kath- 

leen Crofton. 

When she first 


returned to Tre- 


Gayy4 
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Jand_ she watched eagerly, day after 
day, for the arrival of the postman, and 


| possessed herself of all letters with 


a feverish anxiety which catised a good 
deal of hushed wondering ‘amongst the 
faithful servants from whom she was less 
careful to hide her feelings than from 
her father, who would certainly have 
excrcised his right to ask questions which 
she had no wish to answer. 

But the one especial letter that she 
looked for never came. At first she 
wondered at its long delay; and then, 
as the days fell into weeks, and the weeks 
ran on into. months, wonder faded into 
hopelessness. And although no letter 
came from Cyril Wynch, telling in loving 
playfulness—as she had often dreamt it 
would—that as she had disavowed a wish 
to be a thief, she must give him her 
heart for the one she had robbed him of ; 
although no’ such letter as this arrived at. 


« ¢7.SH,” MUTTERED MISS GORMAN,” 


arrived she had heard. from 


Elsinore Towers, still other- London 

letters came‘there, and ‘ere Autumn’ 
Dorothy 

Gilbank that the artist was° back in 

town again, and once more a frequent 

visitor at their house. RCH as 
- At the beginning of the New Year 

Kathleen received a long letter from 

Angela, and as she read it two spots 

of burning colour glowed deeper and 

yet deeper in her cheeks. She read it 

all through, and then her hands dropped 

into her Jap and she gasped for breath, 

The faintness soon passed, orrather was 

forced away by the desperate might of’ 
the girl’s iron will, and once more taking 

up the letter, she re-read some of its sen- 

tences. 

«‘Whatever you do, pray, Kathy, mind 
that you don’t tell Dolly I have told you 
what I am going to write now; but do-you 
know I am pretty certain that the’ prize 


. you threw away last year, when you were 


staying with us, is falling to dear Dolly’s 
share >—and she looks:so happy.|, Of 
course we all know what you had been 
doing, you wicked thing, to poor .Mr. 


. Wynch that day when you looked so 


queer, and he was so white, and said 
he was going off to see his father.” 
Kathleen’s hand trembled, and she let 
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the letter fall again. Could Ae—had he 


made, the .strange, ‘terrible mistake , of . 


thinking that. she had refused him ? 
And she was helpless! She could do 
nothing, say nothing, if-it were'so, only 
suffer. Pee eae 
A-second letter had come from Angela 
that Spring morning, ‘saying that Mr. 
Wynch had called in the afternoon 
on which she was writing to say 
that a little estate in Ireland had just 


been left him by his godfather. ‘ And,’’’ 


wrote, Angie, “he added, in a very 
meaning way, that he:-was going over at 
once to take possession, and that having. 
- settled all affairs connected. with it, he 
should ithen feel entitled to think of 
marriage. Dolly looks so well.’’ ; 
** Happy Dolly,’’ murmured Kathleen, 
and then she ordered her horse, and set 
out for a scamper. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DARK HINTS AND SUDDEN FEARS. 


PAT O’BRIEN was a favoured servant; 
he and his had been in the Crofton family 
for four generations, and when he was 
in attendance on his _half-worshipped 
young mistress during her rides he often 
volunteered scraps of gossiping infor- 
mation respecting the doings of the 
neighbours around, and events past, 
present, or to come. 

On that bright Spring morning, just as 
a good gallop had restored Kathleen, at 
least temporarily, to her wonted good 
spirits, Pat drew up to her side. 

‘*Yon’s the bit patch o’ an estate, 
Miss "Kathy,’’ raising his whip, as he 
spoke, to point out the place he meant. 
“‘Yon’s the bit patch that the picture- 
making English gintleman thinks to 
stip into, free an’ easy like, this day 
week.” 

“Ts it?” said Kathleen, with sudden 
interest. ‘‘ Are you sure, O’Brien? I 
had no idea that it was so near our place. 
Are you quite sure ?”’ 

“‘ Aye, miss, an’ is it shure I am! I’m 
as shire as that your own are the bon- 


niest pair o’ eyes this ‘side the Channel. , 
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give up their bit standing-room. to-the 
strahnger.’’ an 


|| Pat’s bright Irish eyes sparkled: like. 


two bits of living coal’as he once more 
dropped back to that respectful distance: 
behind his young mistress which he was 
always meaning to keep, but so often 
forgot to maintain; and to avoid further 
conversation, Miss Crofton once. more 
put her horse into a gallop, and. did not 


draw rein until the beautiful animals; 


stood panting before the door of Crofton 
Hall, with. their noses almost touching 
the back of a jaunting-car, the driver of 
which had just moved on from the front 
steps to make way for them. 

Kathleen bit her lips, and muttered to 
her groom in a tone of annoyance, 

‘O’Brien, that is Miss Gorman’s car, 
is it not?”’ 

‘** Ay, Miss, and it is then, and the 

‘bhiggest gossip in the three khing- 

doms.”’ . 


‘“‘T-sh,’’ muttered Kathleen, as, barely 
touching her servant’s hand, she sprang 
from her saddle to the ground and 
nodded to a lady standing close before 
her in the doorway. 

“‘ Howdo you do, Miss Gorman ; pray 
walk in again,’’ she said to the unwel- 
come visitor, and striving against her 


very un-Irish feeling of inhospitality.. 
‘‘Of course you will stay and have a 


cup of tea with me. I am going to order 
some directly ; I am tired.’’ 


So saying, and gathering up her habit 


in one hand, she led the way into the | 


smaller drawing-room, followed by her 
guest, whose volubility proved tolerably 
plainly that Pat’s incautious words had 
not been heard. 


“You may well say you are tired, 


Kathleen asthore. Why, my dear child, ' 


you look dead beat! It’s, just ‘that 
brute of a horse that is too much for you, 
as I said it would be. It’s got a hard 
mouth, I’m sure. I shall advise your 


father not to let you ride it any more,’ 


me dear.”’ ; 
‘**No, you won’t,’’ said Kathleen, 

laughing, but with a look on her face 

that warned Miss Gorman that she had 


An’ a big shame it is too,,an’ there’s.| perhaps better think twice before she, 


small masses’!l be said for the pace of 
the sowl of th’ ould omadhaun who left 
it away from his own true kith an’ kin to 
a strahnger.’’ 

Kathleen looked earnestly at the groom 
as he uttered the last words, and she 
rode on in silence for a few minutes with 


an expression of thought and anxiety | her.companion’s notice, ‘‘at least, that 


gradually growing up in her eyes. After 
a short time she turned her head slightly 
back to him. again, with the’ quietly- 
spoken question— ioe 
‘‘Do you really mean, Pat, that you 


think the English gentleman.ought not. 


to take this place that has. been left 
him ?” ' 

‘And it’s that same that I do mane, 
Miss, and,’’ in a lowered tone, “ there’s 
more:'o’ the bhoys about these -pairts 


than Pat O’Bii2n that thinks that-same.' 


Praise be to the saints, .there’s yet'a 
bould bhoy or two in ould Oireland as 
wil stand by Mister Girald MacCormick 
and Miss Biddy, and_ have their spache 
‘to make as to whether the rayson- 
able Oirish owners of’ the land shall 


interfered with her young friend... She 
hastened to turn to another subject. 


“‘Have you heard, my dear, that we: 
are:'to have a new neighbour ?. At least,”’ , 


she added in a tone low for her shrill 
voice, and with a quick look ‘towards 
the closed door, which did ‘not escape 


one proposes to come.’” ain rth 
‘What do you mean by that altera- 
‘tion’ in your news?’’. asked’ Kathleen; 
as she held a plate of rich cake to ‘her 
visitor and: bent forward with a merry, 


coaxing face towards the worthy chatter- . 


box. In her heart she felt the -very 
reverse of merry, but-she ‘would haye 
hidden that fact from herself if possible, 


‘and certainly no-one else must guess. 
‘that there was anything more amiss’ 


‘than. a little passing fatigue with the 
bright belle of the neighbourhood. + | 
- **Why ,do. you’ change the ‘form’ of 


your .information,,dear Miss’ Gorman ? | 
If a new neighbour proposes to come, ‘is. 


there any doubt’that he will come ?”’ 
Miss Gorman left her own chair, and 


“me dear, 
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took .a,seat close beside: Miss Crofton : 


on. the sofa. ‘*Walls* have ears, me 
dear,’’ she whispered, again looking © 
towards the door, and'at the open window 
also. os, elit g Teas eet blaine 


‘e 


cheeks, and’she shivered. ©)" 
‘Someone walking over ‘your. grave, 
,’ said her companion cheer- _ 
fully. She, was quite delighted to find 
that her)mysterious tones and ways had 
created such an ‘impression. .. Pressing’ 
up still closer to her friend, and softly 
rubbing her hands up and down on her 


The “colour faded from -Kathleen’s y 2 


.knees, she. continued, once more return- 


ing to the whisper, ‘‘ My dear, there’ll be 
news: for the police next: week. ‘Awful 
news. \And -there’ll be a search for— 
for——”" : Se Hind, Severs ‘ 
‘* For what?’’ asked Kathleen sharply, 
but with white lips. ‘‘ For,.what will 
there be a s—— ?’’ ae x oite, hers 
‘«T-sh,’’ muttered Miss Gorman. very 
quickly in a. frightened. tone, puttin 
her finger to her lips—‘‘ T-sh.””. i +. 
The two ladies gazed into each other’s 
eyes for a long, silent. minute. |‘ Then 
Miss Gorman put her lips close against 
her friend’s little pink ear, and breathed 


‘rather than spoke the one word—the 


one awful word—"' Murderer.”’ 

That uttered, she drew back, and again 
they gazed in;silence at each other, and 
once more Kathleen. shivered. ; 

‘It’s very fearful, isn’t it ?’’ said Miss 
Gorman. malvg ft RY aay 
“*Yes,’’. said, Kathleen, withia: gasp, 
and drawing herself. away to the end of 
the sofa. It was an almost:unconscious~ 
movement,: but one:that.she: could not 
help. She could not remain close to 
that woman:.who: talked of a contem- 
plated murder in the manner of a pérson ‘ 
who says, ‘If there.zs to :be a great fire 

in the city, let me be there to see,’’ 

‘For Miss Gorman,’ the threatened 
catastrophe was evidently contemplated 
as..a subject “for. future :horribly-fasci- 
nating gossip amongst her wide circle 
of’ acquaintances. ‘For ‘Miss Crofton it 
signified. misery piled up almost beyond 


. the-power of human: endurance.’ There 


was to be yet another proof given of 


‘her unhappy: country’s’ blindness. and 


benightedness, and one whom she loved 
far better than: her own life:was doomed 
to a sudden and terrible death. ‘She had 
looked tired -before,-now she:‘looked ab- 


.solutely ill; and rather glad of a good 


excuse to hurry off with her dark hints 
to. another of. her’ acquaintances, the 
gossiping... visitor, recommended her 


“darling Kathleen ’’. to .go-to:bed, and 
took. herself: off . to... more ‘congenial 


neighbours. «+: ect 6 ‘i 
‘Kathleen Crofton did not go to bed. 


‘She sat stillwhere~her-visitor had left 
_ her, thinking—thinking—thinking ; her 
‘face as the face of one. waiting for her 


summons to-execution. ©) 9. 
For,.one wild minute’she ‘resolved. to 


-proclaim the. hints.;she’. had,‘ received, 


and. the names of.those who ‘had «given 
them... What::did>:she care that she 


would be looked’upon-as a traitor to her 


countrymen, as false to Ireland,-if thus 
she might save Cyril Wynch’s life? But 


this wild purpose died—for ‘she knew its. 
worthlessness. . Pepe ea Nie 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE, GIRL'S. “OWN: PAPER. 


THE. RESULTS oF ‘THE, PRIZE. COMPETITIONS.’ 


wes PERROTAL “ESP TE 
j i SL SIU sha , - €OMPETITION=I. 

1 Essay TEerrind ON: THE Lire OF A FAMOUS ENGLISH Wouan. : 

“30 5 . BORN IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


“The l life of Charlotte Bronté was the subject upon which the: greatest 


number ‘of essays was written;-and, almost, without exception, they | 


showed: considerable ability. “Grace Darling came next in point of 


number; but, almost without exception, were found to .be Jamentably : 


faulty.:: ‘The essays.on'Florénce Nightingale were better, but few of 
them. were: above. mediocrity. . 
rine Tait, the Princess Alice, and. Frances - Ridley Havergal, contained 
sympathetic: writing,of.a high order.. About fifty essays on incidents 


in the life-of Her “Majesty the. Queen showed tact and skill, as also’. 


did twenty on the. Baroness Burdett.Coutts. There were also talented 
essays on: Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Anna Gurney, Grace Aguilar, 


Harriet Martineau, Sarah Martin, Agnes E. Jones,’ Maty wal 


Clara Lucas, Balfour, ' Miss Weston, ‘Miss Rye, &c., &c. 


‘The points taken” into consideration by the Editor, in additiau? to 4 
grammatical accuracy, were choice of subject, correctness of facts, style, | 
tone, ‘handwriting, length, ‘and appearance of the MS. Several: very’: 


clever essays just'lost-the prizes through over-floweryness of language, 


Thirty-one’ were thrown. out! of ‘the competition owing to the fact that ; 


the women upon whose life they were written were -born before the. 
nineteenth conenays" vizi, reer alone, Mrs. Fry, and others of Beyonce 
hote.:. sf! A454 


The :Prizes: sind Certificates to be sent by post to’the successful coin: 


petitors are awarded ' as- ‘follows.: = 


% a 7 Finer ‘una, Two dienes. 


Henrletis Alicia: Crowther, Longnor Vicarage, ' near Buxton (18), for 


her again on ete life of F rances ees ual os 


v 


qf Sxgant es £0: ( Gurma. 


F..E.-M Beaufort; ‘Egglestone. Vicarage; Darlington . (18), for her 
“3 — on, a Hie life: of * reeuely Adajeaty the Sees | 


a rk Pak, —HALF A Gtnwea, 


Minnie ‘Bennett, 9; Wellington Terrace, Bournemouth (18), for her 
Essay: on; the Life; Of. Letitia Elizabeth Landor. - , 
sadn Be in 
Bf CURTIBTCATES OF: THE, Fist CLass. 
Agnes a Me “Elliot; ‘The Limes, Park’ Hill-road, Cr oydon (17). "a 
Bertha Montgomery: Blakey:9,-Kingsgate: street, Winchester, Hants. 
Constance My Mercer: (please send address) (18). © 
Faiths F petrol Cottage,, Ghunch-epad, ‘St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 


_AI2 on 
é agin eeh Rock.» ( (please send; sname pote cai 16 
Emily Stanfield;"36, "Yorlt-terrace, R. ) { Dy 
Evelyn: ‘Hankey;" Elmhurst;* ‘Bickley, Park,’ Kent (14). 


EAs} 


Gertrude’ ALE Hayward, * Manor’ ‘House, Conock, near Devizes, Wilts... A tok 


He E. Rat yiner, 195 ‘Teinstériterrace, Bayswater, London, W. 

Ida: Mary? ‘Clarke, The-Bank;’ Dursley, Gloucestershire | 18). 
J. A. Barnett, 33, ‘St. ‘Leonard’s-street, Stamford; Liicolnshire (i ss. 
Jennie Procter; The Hoo,-Great: Gaddesden, Hemel: ‘Hempstead (i6)..:3 
Kate ‘Browning: Garland, Weimar House; : West smi Chichester, 
~ Sussex (18), 

Lily Morgan, 24° “Villieis- street, Simittéland: (17). 

Lucy V. Ez Oaliléy, ae Spica s Vicarage, Hetin: Léndon, 
Margaret A. E. Floyd, Beech House, Ripley; Derby, (16). 
Manian’ Be “Plait, nein ‘Vicarage, Stafford (17). 

. Mary Neild,'DingléBank, Bowden, ‘Altrincham, Cheshire t 7) 
Mary: ‘Alice! ‘Eden; Aberford Vicarage,’ Leeds (18). 

Nettie: Aimstrong (please send address) (16). 

Roline Walker (please send iaddress) (18)... : | 

Sarah Annie, Headlam, Beech House, Ripley; Derbyshite ( ii 

S..L. Lord, '25;' ‘Perutstreet, Higher Broughton, Manchester (16); ° 

Sarah Marson, ‘Hulme;: ‘Longton,, Staffordshire (18): « 


(21). 


(3) 


Stella Mac Tagot,99, Park-stiéet, anereeraoies Lites, Ww ae ‘ 


Violet Mary Bell, “Church Hill, Guildford ( (16). 


? 


tal VRE 


‘|: Alice Maud Bedell, Marlboro’ Villa; Harrow (L7g)e Ih : 

*:}) Amy Hudson; ‘Storey, 17; Carlisle-terrace, Manningham, Bradford. (8) 

;| Annie Marie Shackle, 37,-High-street, St. Margaret’s, Ipswich: (1 Sa) 
Annie Spence, 163,Highbury New Park, London, N. (14). 


. The _essays»on: Sister Dora, Catha- ° 


a ., Worle Coinpetitions will bp announced in n the following Nos, , 


Regent’s Park, London, .N. We Hee 


5 CERTpHCAAES. Oreste! Seon, Crasiisi to: 
fAios Phillis pdeotan, ‘17, Nelson-road, Great Yarmouth ( I 5) 


‘Annie.Blanche Monckton, 1,.Codrington. Place, Clifton; Bristol (08). 


| Elizabeth Harriet Payne, Malvern House, Reading (143). 4 


Evelyn. Stanley ‘Wilde, Park ..House,- Weston-super: Mare, (ne, age 
-.<"given).* ae 
Florence Mary: White, 745° ‘Eleanor-road, “Dalston (18) : 

Ida Hollmann, St. Roman’s, Viewforth, Edinburgh (18). 


>|. Madge ‘Morgan, The Vicarage, ‘Aberdovey, Ni; ‘Wales ( 168). 


Mary. Coltman, Station’ House;: Hednesford, Staffordshire (r4).6 


| Mary Evelyn Campbell, St.-Mary’s “Parsonage, N: Hertford (rag). 
_Mary Newall Tuck;,18,Palace-grove, Bromley, Kent :(16).:) < } 


Rose Emily. Sims,. Highgrove, ‘Upper Bristol-road, Weston-super 
Mare (16). 


; “a, J. Smith, Sandiacre Rectory, ‘Nottingham (15). 
Wilhelminia H. Fuge, Twickenham ipolieee (17). 


Curtiricatns ‘OF THE THIRD Chass. 


pom Smith, Hill:street, Coventry. 


Augusta Caroline Grant, " Alexandra Ville, Hilenthe-woad, St. Leo- 
..  mards-on-Sea. (15) 

Catherine Shaw, West Lodge, Wilkeron-Tene ( II)... he 

Edith Hudson, 5, Denmark-road, Oxford-road, Manchester (1 15)! 

Edith Reynolds, 48, Wellington-terrace, Loridon-road, Ipswich (13). 


‘Edith Maud Gooddy, ‘Park Villa, King’ s-road, Kingston. ahh ra 


(18). 
Emma J. Drayton, 1, St. James-place, Exeter (16) 


|: Emmeline K. Mond, "38, High-street, Lewes, Sussex (16);:.’ 


Emily: Florence Harriet Neve, Woodbine Cottage, Tunbridge (1 5). 
‘Emily M. Williams, 15, Shore-road, Hackney. (16). . ; 
Emily Annie Atkins, 48, George-street, Luton, Beds (13 \, 

cay Edith Mathan, Sunny Vale, Milton-on-T hames, Gar esend (16), 


‘Florence Buckley, Hollybank, Glossop,‘ near Manchester (19). 
-Florence Burnett, Fernside, Wokingham’ (15). 


Grace Sykes, The Woodlands, . Union-road, “Clapham (16). 
Katherine Swain,:12, Oakley-crescent,’ ‘Chelsea, S.W, (18). 
Laura.Emily Longhurst, Dane Gate, Eridge, Tunbridge. Wells (T%). 


| Lillie Edwards, Wellington: House, Northian, Sussex, (16). 


Lilian E.;Webster, 7, The Terrace, Camden- “Square, 


See aoad, 
N.W. i 


, Lizzie S. ee 16, ‘Jamaica-street, Edinburgh’ (17). : 


‘Lucy’ Briton, : Egerton’ Villas, Lomas Grove, Heaton Chapel, neat 
"Manchester: (17). 

‘Martha Boyd; Nei: Ross; Ireland (18). lo eta 

Marion: Hawes, 3’-Albert-place, London-road, Chelmsford (17). 

Margarét “Amy: Horsfall, Cosgrove Cottage, | Stole asia 

‘Bucks (17). 3 
‘Margaret Smith, 4, De Crespigny-terrace, Champion Park, S. E, (183), 
Mattie E. Russell, Vauvert Villa, Guernsey (13). 


»M. Rose Heelas,, Woodlands, Wokingham, Berkshire (163). 
Rachel Mary Thomson, 9» Reedham-street, Winston-road, Stoke 


Newington N. (15) 


'R. Elizabeth Shatwood, 8, South-street, ‘Northampton. (18). 


Venie _Low,. Brombil, ‘Burntislind; ‘Fifeshire (16)..° 
The results of: the Water Colour, Crewel Work, anti Plain Needle. 


qe | +; 


Lng 1 ep Tsao ° ca 
yp Se Lae hey 
“Tar. taliee' fe two Prizes, of Two: Guineas. cea Ona Gomes 


Ne the two best: essays on the life of any one famous’ ‘Englishwoman, 
|| bor in ‘the “ ‘eighteenth century. ,/Other;. deseryihg: ‘competitors’ will 
'/- receive a CERTIFICATE OF, MeRIT.:: The. subject: ‘of: the. ‘essay’ to ‘be 


selected: by the competitor, and: the: ‘composition anid: handwriting to be 
certified by a minister, parent; or teacher as the girl’s' ‘unaided work, 


aa | No. one over the age of ‘twenty- -one “will tbe eligible fora prize | or, cer- 
vipkger tifcate. 

» |Nawarded:to the most successful candidate ‘under fiftéen’ yeats.: 

|| tessays: should be confined in length to a! page (three ‘ebluniins) of this 
: i) Magazine, and the paper be written upon only: on one ‘side. ‘The names 
‘»P and addrésses of thé writers’ to’ ‘be: clearly written upon. the back of 
the MSS. The ‘last day for’ PRE. mite for this sotapetition is 
- Michaelmas-day, 1880. ee at cd SEA Cistregem. ul ba 


“There will. also be a spécial prize. of ONE ‘GUINEA, ; ‘to. ,be 
~The 


Bald Setar 


~ ANSTEERS 


7}, Roa Ova durayks aroidligg TAS ok sie 
Jirp GirL.-Weare glid to hear’thatiour‘instriic- 
+ tionsihave: been:.so<useful:.toy yous: ‘For your bér- 
i .ceaunette;or. quilt <cover,, use: fingeringwaol2and 
~No:.8 pinss: ‘Lhe. following.:is ‘a isimple™'stitch, 
Calculate «6 stitches ‘for: each:!pattern,*‘1st:‘réw 
pearl 3p put the thread” before !the!/ needle, “and 
" knit. twos together,: knit 2 plain .stitch. ind irow, 
(pearl 3, knit three plain. °:grd row, pearl 3,'1 plain, 
put athe «thread “before: ‘the‘needle, ‘and’ knit two | 
- together. 4th row; pearl:3i- knit: plains): Thistis | J. 
’a little open pattern, like wavy léaves,::ir el 
B. Scort.—You ’ do’ not ‘say ‘ whether -you “want ‘a 
“‘Tam*Q?Shanter’”’ ‘pence jug ‘cap; or‘one of full |' - is’ composed 6 
SL a Nate php On tk J aabvn or Pientgecins, | TKOARED NEE Pattie Ieee ie, Tingst hapete den oebed e 
Topsy, M, EY ‘Waitrierp:—Consult “My: Work | Hurty-Burty.—z. You wwill’probably find some hat 
Basketsite\ <9 Sisal Py ee aa “in the coming’season to which. your feather will be 
Canary and Recina.—Perforated cardboard sells so |; ‘a suitable ornament: ” They promise to be both ‘of 
badly at bazaars, that we advise you‘not to waste | “ Jarge and ‘small dimensions}, so ‘you will-have a 
your time’ over ‘what ‘only constitutes a dust-trap. ~-choicé.”* 2. In'reference to’ your second question, 
Consult“ My Work Basket. PGi et ne ne, we cannot assist you:. 3.. Areyou.serious in asking 
Fatima.—The directions for which‘you ask us, would | *““whether“eating. eggs, and wearing, high - heeled 


‘occupy, tod} much; space ‘in this ‘page.’ Inquire at | * shoes make'you deat”? 
any fancy-work shop tor Miss Ryder’s “ Kuitting |. * A ade bag anes 


Cards.” i) hae box Es ena 
_A Lover or-Art.—Weé. sympathise mu 


pasen yids EST 


ony 


Gorpon Hay.—Perhaps -you need more’ feathers for™ 
your scréen., It will need a great'smany.. Do ‘not 
cut off any portion‘of the fringe. of the flues ;abore 
the eye.’ The, handles .can. be’ purchased’ at any 
faiep-wOrk SHUD oe ey seactl welyen ny,t 

Birpie.—We never heard ‘that boys; used or required 
‘night-shirt cases...’ fae’ i 


y h with -yau, 
| and advise your brother,to! look for work atvarious 
! | photographers’ studios... We, know., of: no. other 
: . Way’ of obtaining it; than -to leave his. name and 

address at the artists’’ colourman’s and Show. his 
designs’ at the great ‘decorative furniture niakers,:to 
get orders for,painting panels, &c,,,or to. decorate 


_ houses (Ceilings ‘and dadqs). 

| Morpen.—Size the silk or satin;which is to be painted 

' with;a little alum, and.as::much’of jsinglass,: dis< 

. Solved in a tumbler of hot water-;. brushing,over-the 
material with the size, and:leaving it'to dry... Mix 
some Chinese-white witha” little water-colour 

_megilp, to -make.it adhere -the. better...:When, the 

, painting is completed, varnish carefully.with-white 


DorA.--Ground your slippers with deep red. 
Trene F.—A recipe for washing crewel:work is given 
‘on page-ryte: G5! A, Si EN Me lerst= tt 
HEATHERDELL.—See' answer» to. “ Knitter ?:in No 10, 
.arsimple recipe for a’baby’s: boot... 2 90) sors 
Lity.or THE. WALLEY and Spero.—You will find .ex- 
cellent recipes in Miss Ryder’s “ Knitting Cards.” 
HesBau.—Seé answer to“ Irene. ‘F."7!.' Advertise 


your stamps. sn; fin ae ra ea 
A-Younc Housekrrrer:—We; do-not; give: patterns 
: ofnightcaps.. They. are:not wholesome,.are:bad:for 
the hair, and are out of date. 
HyacintH and) Work BasKer.—We ‘Shall 


, touch ‘the: satin. ..Lay*on the Chinesc-white first, 
and: paiat..the colours; upon. it. * The‘ wiaterial 
_ (satin, silk, or, twilled calico); should be:.carefully 


stretched -on,,a board... No sizing. is, required: for 


‘have '-an‘ 


‘article “on, yerochet:: in, a. future. iumber. \. The ' |-ealico:’ .The.outlinés may be delicately.drawn,with 
Tunisian ”’ is also known as ‘‘ Victoria: Crochet: _ a pencil, at aL Aaear Wk megane HE 
Herry.—We give a “‘tea-cosy.? in thisnumberi See |, Omrop,RastiquE.—Materials. for painting can.’ be 


purchased,at any. artists?‘colourman’s...“,,;. «+4. 
Katuanine.—Set your drawing by dipping it in milk 
and water. “Wahi aie 
Jessayune;—Enamel . colours. are ‘used. for metallic 
! surfaces. ; es He gens ay Fy vemtlees 
: Exuenprepa.—No answer should ever be expected.in 


Woolf iiss We won 2 PRET Gir ened 
Duv.—Purse-sillcis the bestifor :your watch-chain. 


; j BED gta . athe: next, number.”. of this paper... A little gum- 
Gyrsy.—Pale pink’is the newest’ colour’ for. an evén- water mixed with the. colours.in colouring, .photo- 
ing dress, ° = Needy SD rede I 
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© eetyit COOKERY. 0 
Acyes.A ‘recipe for a Madeira cake 

’ already given. The edg’cs.of ‘the canvas must, be 

picture trames, rats 10 aeate 

' A‘Sunscriper.—t. Pink -blancmarige is .coloured 

-_ with prepared. cochineal, to >be !procured from a 
chemist..,.2..A,.good-recipe for’ a sponge-cake— 


their’ weight of pouided loaf-sugar in, the other ; 


“beat ‘the: former, and put them intoa.‘saucepan 


| “with the"sugar, letting them'remain' over. the fire 


them:in‘a basin, add one, ‘tabiespoonful of ‘brandy, 

_|and the grated ‘rind. of ong lemon, and. stir’ all 

- gitogether ; “drédging' in ‘the ‘four“very ‘gradually: 
0 


,,{Stir.them.in the whole mixture 
"| Slag phinutes, and’ place itvin! a buttered ‘nioul 
" «Which. has! beet “sprinkled ‘over ‘with’a little’sifted 


Rompadour ‘velvet, 
Dip the ‘black ‘lace 
tS Colour.9 “PE 
Css 
eric 


- g,hbutand.a half, You may flavour with a fev drops 
t lemon peel.” 
-fond of cooking. 


9 


“ ‘o' make lemon spohge :' dissolve 
;. 20z.\of isinglass:in. one ‘pint and ‘three quarters of 
“water, strain it “into a saucepan, ‘and add #lb.‘of 
.,pounded:sugar, the juice of 5 lemons ‘and rind’ of 
“one, and:boil from “10 to.15 minutés’$’then strain 
“it; and ‘allow ‘it ‘to stand till’ it'-begin ‘to ‘stiffen. 


' whisk the whole till quite white. . Place the mixture 
_ dna quart mould previously wetted, and. leave’ ‘till 
" perfectly sct'; then turnout and garnish", " 


‘Primrose.—Lo -make.:vegetable-marrow. jam 


fruit 


dd fib. of sugar 


i 
y 
| 


at With light ‘green grapes, although the rést of { 


‘spirit varnish, using a rather dry brush, avoiding'to |i 


¢ found useful in, giving smoothness, 


‘has been | 


tacked (with small nails) on'the screen, j ust as with |. 


| »,Place,:8. eggs: into, one side.-of. the’ scales, .and |. 
| ,and.the weight of 5.of. the, eggs. of, good dry. flour: |} 
ySeparate-the, yolks from the whites. of the. eggs, |. 


| .till(lukewarm,, stirring.them..well. ‘Then’ place | 


|. Whisk the whites ‘of the eggs ‘toa: stiff froth,’and | 

*, When-beat'all for | 
‘a: buttered'‘mould | 
ugat;.atd; bake ‘the ‘cake: in./a- quickioven:for/an | 
2 OF Peer ge AUNpRES, tf yee prciee Mat te the | 2 


ige. YOU‘to ‘procure a recipe’ book if, 


.. Beat the whites of 3.eggs:and_add them to‘it,’and,, 


ithe 
marrows should be pared, seeds: taken out, and'cut’ 
., into, pieces. about the size. of.walnuts. To xb. of 


Seer TE fof estaknntcae permanente, Kowwen kame taied karan 


and juice of two lemons, and ‘the yolks and whites 
|. OF two! eggs, “well, beaten; mix: all 'thoroughh 
) | :together, :and ‘boil for).fourhours)*' Serve with 
twine: saucesi.).:4 Sina RS) Pa 
‘ ee ¥ (Gui 
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© hours. 
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put in, and a_gimlet, hole made at. the side fitted 
This” latter should be removed every ° 
so:two.-or-three-days-during-ten days;-to:allow:the - 
..farbonic acid gas to escape. ..Pour in at the vent . 
“hole a little’ liquor’ once a‘ week, during.a month, 
--and"'then’ at intervals’ of a’ month ‘till ‘the'end of 
“ December, when it should ‘be. drawh off.'the'lées, 
‘the turbid part ‘being’ strained’ off through flaniiel. , 
‘ This ‘shouldbe ‘done’ on a fine. frosty day. ” Clean 
‘the cask," return: the “pare ‘awine) ‘dissolving “dne 
;drachm of-isinglass' into if,''stir. all together, and 
-bung-up“tke! cask’ till 'March’’;A clear ‘dry’ day 
‘-'should'be chosen for bottling it.” “ Use’champagne 
bottles, for‘ordinary ones* will! Hot be’ sufficiently 
* strong; dnd'the ‘corks secured with wire.’ "1" 
ANNIS Venn,—We have given a recipe’ for chocolate 
* creanis, and have answered your'last inquiry. 
Dipymus.--The ‘following: is agood recipe for Parking 
{ biscuits; or; “Yorkshire-Parkins ”’;.take;3lbs. oat= 
» meal, 4lb. treacle, 1h. butter; Alb. sugar,-candied 
, .;peel jand,seasoning;!totaste;-melt the-butter.and 
' » tréacle,,together, ,.then mix, with the: jwhole and lay 
* on buttered tins:2int thick ;, bake in a slow oveny- 
Daisy T.+To;make‘a# Sally:Lunn,” maké‘a: holetin 
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_ ingredients, and make. all, into; a Softish, dough, 


‘“ieing’ over,.,th 
‘scribed; ’* 
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“QO, LooK HERE, MAup, THE EDITOR HAS ANSWERED 
US AT LAST.” 


smooth, they will ‘only need to be cleansed before 
the application of the stain; if rough, they must be 
planed smooth. 3. To prepare the wax for a 
’ stained floor, cut the bees’ wax in small pieces and 
place in a little jar, covering with turpentine ; 
leave in the oven at night and then stir in the 
morning}; when it should be of the consistency of 
cream. This should be spphed to the stained 
floor, and rubbed with hard flat brushes till bright. 
. Be careful not to put the jar near the fire, or it may 
ignite, with disastrous consequences. The propor- 
tions are, half the quantity of turpentine to the 
* amount of the wax. ‘Thicken till like Devonshire 


cream. 
Mavp W.—It is always the custom in good society 
to use table-napkins at breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. In families where there is-a different 
' arrangement of meals, and the luncheon taking the 
. rank: of a dinner, the latter-being replaced by a 
meat tea—then, although it be only called “tea” 
the third ‘meal demands the use of anapkin. Were 
. it only like that taken‘after a six o’clock dinner, 
at eight o’clock, consisting of bread and butter 
and cake, no napkins would, of course, be neces- 
| Sary. a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atict.—Have a fixed hour for your studies of history, 
biography, travels, and poetry. See our corre- 
. spondence columns for an answer respecting hot 
nose and ears, &c. : 
Grocraruy.—Baton Rouge is in Louisana, not in 
exas. The name is probably derived from the 
, bluffs on, which it stands, which stand up like 
~- batotis on pointed towers of some great city. 
Brug Bett.—We believe the Sera represents the 
brides annually dowered by the state of Venice. 
E1iza M. C.—1. A prescription for damp'hands has 
__ already been given. 2. To clean bronze, make the 
‘ article very hot by placing it in boiling water, then 
’ clean it well witha piece of flannel dipped in soap- 
suds, and ‘rub’ it dry with a chamois-leather. We 
‘ thank you for all'your kind good wishes. 
A SraAmMMERER.—If you propose to be a’pupil teacher, 
it is absolutély' essential for you‘to cure your 
* stammering, as'it would utterly disqualify you as a. 
teacher.’ There are masters who devote themselves 
entirely to its cure, and you should place yourself 
. under. tuition’on'‘this point." Reading aloud is a 
’ great help. Thereis a French method of forbidding 
~ you’ to speak for some days, and then to utter but 
" one'sentence; thus gradually permitting you to 
speak by.very slow degrees... . .- i 
Tiny.—You. appear to’ be'a vain little girl.” Your 
looks should not be of so much consequence as your 
. behaviour. “' We fear you are not so good and 
- humble a little child as'you Gught to be.) ~~ 45 °* 
Norau.—See ‘answer, on page 176, to “J. W.C-F.” 
'Extreme.cleanliness is essential. ; er 
Birviz.—Your plant will require’ plenty of water. 
Cut flowers should have the extreme,ends‘of the 
' stalks cut off day by day. Sak aes 
Juanita.— We shall giveno prizes for poetry. Tor 
your last two questions, see Rule 6, °° ~ aoe 
Mauvatsz’ Honte, Moon, VioLet,' Fat Girt, and 
Nance (Salisbury) ’ are ‘all referred’ to answers 
already given, in reference to the several questions 
“ they ask. Were Nance’s writing.a degree larger, 
it would improve it. We are obliged to her’ for 
her cordial expressions of approval of this paper. 
Mute R.—Ink stains ‘can only be removed by. salts 
- ‘oflemon.;. Wash it off afterwards, or:it will-burn 
_ the material. . . 
Terra Cotta.—See Rule 6. 


You should have no 
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difficulty in finding shops for the sale of what you 
require. cee 
A Constant Reaper.—The battle of Thermopylz 
was fought —as the'name indicates —in Greece; 
’ by Leonidas the ‘Spartan, who’ with three hundred 
men endeavoured to keep the pass against the 
Persians,'B.c: 480.° It was a narrow: defile on the 
coast, on one side'a mountain and the sea on the 
other. ‘The name is pronounced as spelt. We-.do 
not'know any way of pronouncing no, but one— 
“*No—lan.” . . 
ButtrercuP.—tTake a ‘pics with an alto part and 
learn it. Or else study harmony. ' A recipe for tea 
‘ -cakes has beén given. -* * ‘ ; ‘ 
AsuHutaF and Exiza S. D.—Send your screens to a 
\ professed ¢leaner, also the black velvet. - 
G. E. M.—There is.a dispute on.the question of the 
origin of your quotation. Itisan epitaph, and 
probably was never anything else. A ‘‘ mathema- 
* ‘tical tripos ’’ is a term distinctive of Cambridge 
University; and means fhe voluntary honour ex- 
* amination in classics, mathematics, &c., of students 
who have already obtained their degree, or passed 
in “honours.” It is a #7Z-f0s because the 
‘ candidates are arranged in three classes, ac- 
’ cording to respective merit. “ Speech is silver, 
and. ‘silence is Gold,” is a North American 
* Indian’ proverb. “When writing to a person on 
a visit in another person’s house, you must certainly 
add the name of the master of the house (* care 
of——”’) ufider the name of the visitor. ‘‘Loofah”’ 
. signifies a woven glove, used for personal washing, 
made of some whitish Egyptian fibre. . 


Hopr.—The only capacity in which women are em- 
ployed on ship-board is ,that of stewardess; 
unless the temoprary post of matron to superintend 
and chaperon emigrants. 

Crarice.—We are unable to advise you on the sub- 

, ject of earning money, especially while you are still 
occupied with your lessons at school. 

Everitpa.—z. An article on painting on silk and 
satin will appear in this paper. 2..We are not 

~ acquainted with any publication on the subject you 
mention. -: 

CLEOPATRA.—We are very sonny for your trouble in 
reference to your excessive bleeding at th nose. 
Inject a little alum and water u 
upright, and bathe the face and neck with cold 
water. Hold your hands up over your head, and 
habitually avoid stooping over’ any occupation. 
If these measures be insufficient, consult a doctor. 
Sometimes it is an effort of nature to relieve the 
system, which, to a moderate extent, may even 

* prove beneficial, but a medical man alone would be 
a safe judge of that. We must compliment you on 
your beautiful handwriting. We see very few such 
specimens. i 

Fippiesticks.—The aniline dyes are useful for the 
colouring of eggs. Place the latter in coloured 

‘water, and boil them in it. Cochineal would do 

’ for red, ultramarine for blue, and saffron for yellow. 
Consult a chemist where you buy the:dyes. 


ALpHA.—We-do not’approve of lotteries, and cannot 
give the address for which you inquire. 
Macciz Wuite.—No lady bows to a clergyman, nor 
to any other man, unless already introduced. Your 
_ attending a church does not give you a right to 
' bow to it’s clergyman, and if you donot look at him 
_ when passing, you can experience no sort of 
awkwardness in omitting a recognition. Butifyou 
- have been in the habit of bowing to a particular 
clergyman, you had better continue to do so. 
Rosatine.—Use “ Judson’s dye” for turning your 
white bone counters red. . 
Joz.—1. Make a tea from the rosemary that grows in 
your garden. 2. The chalk had better be plain, 
with a little orris root mixed with it, if you like, or 
scented with rose. eae Lee 
Serisus Hawicx.—Place little straps of paper across 
the stems of the ferns, gummed at each end t 
page. ‘ You will find all needful instructions in the 
Hone Naturalist, by Harland Coultas, published 
at 56, Paternoster Row. ; ay ee 
Rosa and Erra Lgr.—tr. A recipe for cleaning white 
lace was given in’ No. 5 of this paper, © 2. For 
" your iron, basket you will find geraniums, primroses, 
verbenas, lobelias, forget-me-nois, and periwinkles 
would be, very suitable; and more satisfactory ‘as 
' plants,‘than in ‘seed: ~ 3."Dark green and black 
+ would:’suit. your complexion.. -We ‘have several 
times given our opinion with reference to stoutness: 
Sweet SEVENTEEN (?).—You can get the eggs of silk- 
,worms in Covent Garden. They will eat lettuce 
when they first’ come out. - : 
ALLEGRETTO.—We arc obliged by your offer, but our 
". staff is made up; and we do not require contribu- 
f EIORS ceo gua. eee, eee 
Siccotre.—Do not expect your cowslips to thrive, 
nor turn round, under ground, if you plant them 
“upside down. With what object would you reverse 
the order of nature? 4 ede ered 8 
‘A’Scotcu LAssiz.—Scotch’ girls areas’ eligible for 
'prizes'as'English‘and Irish girls. 9 0-1 
FORGET-ME-NOT.—-Y ou will find all you wish to know 
‘in’ Eadie’s ‘Biblical Cyclopoedia,’” published! by 
: ee Religious Tract ‘Society, Paternoster’ Row, 


the nostrils, sit 


Whe, neh sae e . x eae 
Fart, Ciara, and Amy.—1. With odds and ends of 
wool, you can make a kind of harlequin pattern in 
. cross-stitch on canvas, in style something like the 
old-fashioned ckiné silks, which looked as if the 


end to the | 


skein of harlequin wool... But you must follow. your 
own fancy in working the pattern, and harmonise 
or contrast the colours carefully, so.as to produce 
a pretty effect. We have’ worked many such 
chairs and cushions, which have been: much 
. admired, but.‘found’ it’ always necessary ito “sup- 
- plement our stock of old!scraps.of wool with new 
pieces. 2. The little boy, who wisely desires to use his 
fingers usefully :might be. taught -to do’ netting, 
which is quite a man’s work; as well as a. womans. 
He might, net‘a ‘sponge! or brush bag, or one for 
string .or shoes.» 3... We: greatly disapprove of 
, Teading in bed. . It is injurious to-the eyes to|.read 
when lying down, and:only «those unable to*sit:up 
: from illness, should attempt to do so, even by day- 
light. But.to.do soyat night is: still :worse. It 
is exceedingly dangerous ;: you might. fall aslecp 
and be burnt in your bed, a catastrophe of common 
occurance. 4. The French composition sold by 
. chemists: for the..throat,- and. often. beneficial in 
quieting a cough, called ‘‘ Pé/e de Guimanve,” is 
made of marsh mallows,.gum and. sugar ; whether 
any, other.medicament enters into it,.we are not 
prepara to. say. . Perhaps your own’ chemist might 
e able to tell you more. . 5.. We refer you.to our 
many replies on the subject of the complexion. In 
your one letter we find twelve questions, which is 
an unreasonable number, and we have neither 
space nor time to answer more. ~ 
Lrna.—What you call ‘ Rheumatics,’"—properly 
styled “Rheumatism ”’—is produced either by 
exposure to damp or acid in the blood. You 
should consult a doctor as to the cause, before you 
can select a means of cure. The use, of the 
Norwegian Pine Wool and oi] and friction with 
opodeldoc are both good palliatives, though not 
cures if the origin of the disorder be not discovered 
and the cause removed. Your second question ha; 
frequently been answered in this paper. 
Bratrix.—tz. It is not necessary to call in medical 
advice on the question of your safety in leaving off 
stays; but your dresses will have to be very care- 
fully made, and well supplied with whalebone, to 
prevent the bodice from wrinkling and turning up 
at the waist.. You may also need a little warmer 
lining to them, or an extra covering of some sort. 


- various:.colours: had ;run: from; damp; ‘or: like a 


2. Most people drink too much; men more 
especially. ‘Your last question has been answered 
already. | 


Frorence S., Swert-Briar, Lucy Crark, Brive 
Bett Vang, Fapep Rost, and Boory.—All these 
young ladies are anxious about their hair. 

’ x. Rosemary is useful in making the hair grow, 
and is made like tea, and. applied like any other 
wash. Extra ingredients may, of course, be added 
toit. 2. Borax is.also useful in cleaning the hair.. 

-.3-. We recently gave advice on the subject of bald- 
ness, and named a mixture of petroleum and com- 
mon pomade—one.part of the former to six parts 
of the latter—as an excellent restorative. 4. For 

. grey hair- we know no cure; but it is often very 
becoming to its owner, if dressed ‘so as to suit the 

- face. hen combed back, and dressed high on the 
top of the head, it has a good effect. The addition 
of a few little,curls at the front of the head, over a 
thin parting, is a very convenient fashion of the 
present day. They are not expensive, Grey hair, 
prematurely so turned, often makes the face look 

. fresher and younger; and ‘‘A Faded Rose” may 
look very well, notwithstanding the effects of sick- 
ness. 5. It does not matter at what time you apply 
the petroleum pomade to. your hair; excepting that 

you will have to lay a towel over your pillow case, 
if you use anything greasy at night. With your 
growing older, your hair always darkens. For a 

. young girl in her teens, we could not recommend a 
prettier style (except in some especial case) nor 

“ one more in accordance with the present fashion, 
than to make a/round coil of plaited hair at the 
back of the ‘head, the front and back hair being 
united in one. Perhaps “‘ Booey’s”’ hair might be 
benefited by singeing. An article on'the subject of 
the hair has appeared in this magazine. 

VioLetT.—Your quotation is taken from Hamlet. 

Rosemary.—Washing ‘the’ hair’ with soap always 

. makes it look dull and rough—but you might use a 


little mixture of glycerine and lime juice to soften « 


it afterwards. We have given anarticle on the sub- 
jectofthehair. - . - ; 
SWEETBRIAR jmay improve her memory by learning 
_ recitations of'poetry.’ eee Apts - 
M.P.—There are. various. ways of saying, “here 
, comes the boy,” in. Frerich,—viz. “ Voila le 
' garcon,” “ Vorlale garconigur'uient,” &c. 
EpitHA.—The painting of the black, board could be 
done by yourself. Your writing is good. a 
Queen PuitippA.—" Turkeese”! 1s an early metho 
of pronouncing,“ turquoise.” || : f 
‘Isozine.—There ‘were :no florins*in the reign 0 
’ “Charles II. so your coin is, perhaps, a half ene 
' Ifit beso, a complete description would be nece- 
ful, as ‘they~vary ‘in value| ‘and in- appearance 
immensely.. George IV. copper pennies are wort 
front 1s. to 38.'6d. yt. ; b 
‘Mitiiz.—Sixpencées of Queen ‘Elizabeth ‘are wort 
\' fromn“1s.-to’ 38. “hammered,” ‘from 1s. to ae. 0, 
“milled.” There are also , Irish, Colonial, an 
the celebrated ‘‘portcullis ””! sixpences. You . 
not give a sufticient description to enable us to 
‘know much about’ the value ‘of your coins, 30. We 
can only offer suggestions. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEYOND SCHOOL WALLS, 


IT was a splendid morning. The golden 


sunshine shone upon all things—upon | 


the bright sea that lapped the yellow 
sands of Westville, upon the fruit-laden 
orchards, the white-walled cottages, the 
snug farm homesteads, and upon tree 
and flower as Cora Forest travelled on, 
fast as the northern train could take 
her. 

Now it dashed through woods, on the 
further side of which she still saw the 
blue waters shining through every break 
in the foliage—then on, deeper and 


The world had never seemed so beautiful. 


to her before. 

More than once she mentally decided 
that, as she was not to go home to her 
father, there was no place in England 
she would visit rather than ‘‘ Marleigh 
Grange.”’ 

She drew forth a locket that was sus- 
pended round her neck by a thin black 
eord. The locket had been given her 
by one of the schoolgirls on her birth- 


| day, and it contained the likeness of her 
‘ father—an old photograph taken eight 


deeper, into the heart of the country, | 


where there was. no longer a glimpse of 
the sea obtainable. 

Cora enjoyed the novelty of the jour- 
ney, and watched every change of scene 
with the avidity of a fresh experience. 


All rights reserved.] 
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or ten years ago, when he was much 
younger, 
but it was 
her only 
parent, as 
she liked to 
think of him, 
far more 
natural, far 
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more familiar to her eyes than the grey, 
haggard man, who sometimes held an 
interview with her in Mrs. Woodhouse’s 
chill drawing-room. 

As all the other passengers had left 
the carriage she pressed the likeness to 
her lips. 

‘Oh, my dear father! always looking 
at me with those sad, sad eyes of yours, 
and, with that mute appeal, asking me 
to love you. Ido love you, my darling! 
and I would rather be going to stay with 
youin a log hut in the wilds of Australia, 
or ina kraal amongst.the mealie fields 
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“NOW, MY DEAR, I WILL POUR YOU.OUT A CUP OF-TEA.”” 
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af Southern. Africa, than be going to 
live in a palace without you,”’ she solilo- 
quised. And'then the train came into the 
station with a shrill whistle and a bang, 
and'she‘had to put away her locket and 
gather up her parasol and luncheon 
basket. 

’ She ‘looked eagerly up and down the 
railway station, and presently saw Nesta 
Burges peering into the carriages at the 
other end of the train. She was standing 
just where the sun-light fell full on her, 


and -her long curls* hung like ripples of } 


gold’'down her back. A look of dismay 
came over Nesta’s face, as no sign of 
her friend appeared in the carriages— 
then she'turned and saw Cora advancing 
towards her. Rapturous was the 
meeting ! 

‘‘T declare I nearly gave you up, for 
I thought I had looked..into every com- 
partment and could find you nowhere. 
I am so glad you are come. Never 


mind your luggage, the porter will see 


to that and despatch it to Marleigh. 
Fred is waiting for us outside.” 

Just before the entrance ‘gate was 
drawn up a low pony carriage, and by 
its side stood a youth, dressed in a light 
tweed suit and white straw hat. He 
held the reins in one hand, a silver- 
headed whip in the other, and near him 
were two dogs, which Cora at once re- 
cognised as ‘“‘ Ponto”? and “ Pritz.’’ 
The youth was about eighteen, and, like 
the rest of his family, wastall. He was 
slightly built, had a pleasant face, not 
perhaps strictly handsome, merry blue 
eyes, and hair nearly as light as 
Nesta’s. 

‘‘This is my brother Fred. Cora, let 
me introduce you.”’ 

‘You do me great: honour,’’ said 
Fred; with a grave face and with a pro- 
found bow. 

“Don’t be stupid, but help Cora into 
the carriage,’’ retorted Nesta, with a 
laugh. 

It was a lovely afternoon as they set 
out for their two miles drive to Marleigh. 
The harvest fields around were all ready 
for reaping—rich wheat, bristling barley, 
and fluttering oats, alike golden, in a 
superabundant crop; and all the farm 
folks were busy with machines and 
sickles, trying to get their stacks safely 
built up, while the sky was unclouded. 

Cora was on the front seat -beside 
Fred, Nesta was behind, and she leaned 
forward to talk to her friend, asking a 
dozen questions about scliol ‘affairs, 
Herr Zillmer, and Miss Winifrid;: so 
that the girls had all ‘the conversation 
to themselves. Presently, as they were 
passing through a shaded lane, with the 
trees nearly meeting over their heads, 
Fred flicked his whip at the pony’s ears, 
and the animal darted on at a gallop for 
a hundred yards or so; as though he had 
been stting. bh 

‘You did that on purpose, Fred! 
You know poor ‘ Sultan ’ never can bear 
to feel: the whip. on-:his ears,’’ cried 
Nesta. ae 

iJ plead guilty, but’ I-had a purpose 
in view.”’ rst Ree 
' © To'frighten us both, I suppose’? ’’ 

‘No, to create a diversion, to change 
the current of your volubility. You 
don’t give me the chance of putting in 
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a word, and you. know my young mind 
needs the vigorous influence of improving 
conversation.”’ 

“All right, talk away, then.’ said 
Nesta laughing. . Shee 

“‘T want to ask Miss © Forest her 
opinion of Greek plays—tragedies, of 
course, I mean.’’ 

“T don’t know Greek,”’ 
Cora. 

‘* Beg pardon. You know Latin, I 
suppose ?”’ r 

‘‘A little; nearly all our first-class 
girls learn Latin.” 

‘* First-class girls! Oh,yes! There’s 
a passage in ‘ Dante’ that is puzzling 
my brain, perhaps you can set me clear 
about it. This is the way it begins :— 


replied 


‘ Our journey was not slackened by our 
talk, 


Nor yet-our- talk by journeying. - Still. 


we spake 
And urged our travel stoutly, like a 
ship——’ 


What comes next? 


Can you help 
me?” 


“«¢ Like a ship 
When the wind sits astern... . 


finished Cora. 

‘‘Thanks, so much! 
in Italian also ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not from memory.’’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed! Now for Euclid. I 
need not ask you if you understand Eu- 
clid; I take it as a matter of course. 
Will you help me with some of the pro- 
positions in the first six books while you 
areat Marleigh? It will make the time 
pass very profitably, and—and——”’ 

This was rather too much. Cora 
turned round quickly, caught the sparkle 
in Fred’s clear blue eyes, the fun and 
mischief lurking round his mouth, and 
laughed merrily—a gay silvery laugh, 
in which both Nesta and her . brother 
joined. 

“‘[’m quite ashamed of you, Fred,’ 
exclaimed Nesta, presently. 

“Well, I could not help it. Excuse 
me, Miss Forest, if 1 pushed my ques- 
tioning too far; but Nesta, there, has 
been holding you up as a paragon of 
cleverness ever since it became known 
you were coming to visit us; and, as I 
hate paragons, and am rather afraid of 
learned young ladies, I wanted to find 
out the worst at once.” 

“It was too bad of you. I hardly 
knew whether you were in jest or in 
earnest. What a lovely place Marleigh 
ig} *? 

“You haven’t seen half its beauties 
yet. When we get to the brow of the 
hill you will say the view is splendid. 


Can you do it 


‘We can see the best part of three 


counties.”’-. re 

Fred drew up the carriage when they 
reached the top of the hill, and pointed 
out various bits worth noticing. 

‘* There is the river, winding in and 
out like a:silver serpent across'the plain. 
Yonder is-the tower of Marleigh ‘Church 
—a fine..old Norman building, dates 
back before r200.: The arrow-headed 
windows and doorways, the zigzag’ pat- 
terns on some of the walls, and the 
heavy pillars have outlived all the pro- 


church has gone through:at least three 
modifications. Now look on the other 
side, and you-‘will sée ‘ Marleigh 
Grange——”’ 4 at 
“‘Dear old place! There is not a 
spot in the world like it,” exclaimed 
Nesta, with enthusiasm. : 


The house lay low, between two grass. 


clad hills, and it-was a large, red brick 


building, rather long and. rambling, 
perhaps. It was not-of ‘any particular 
style of architecture, but bore an’ air of ° 
extreme comfort and Coziness as it lay 
sheltered by thick shrubberies. Thete 
was a large walled garden at the back, 
a sweeping spread of lawn before and at 
the sides. 

Cora had seen the picture of the house, 
and recognised at once the front, with 
its many old-fashioned windows, that at 
the moment glowed in the slanting rays 
of the western sun, and the tall glass 


- doors that opened out on the terrace of 


the lawn: But the photograph gave her 
no idea of the wealth of flowers on every 
side—the beds -of many shapes and 
sizes, brilliant with crimson geraniums, 
with .rich verbenas, with purple helio-. 
tropes, and numberless other blossoms. 
Yellow Noisette roses were nodding to 
Persian yellow, to'rich Bourbons, and to 
fairy white Provence ‘blooms, and the 
sweet perfume ‘was wafted past on the 
light breeze. 

Cora, who had a keen appreciation of 
floral beauty, would fain have lingered 
awhile amongst the bright display, but 
Nesta led her on to one of the glass 
doors. ate Oe a 

“You must come inside and see 
mamma first ;' she will quite’ be expect- 
ing you by this time.” | 

Mrs. Burges was like her two youngest 
children, but on a smaller, paler scale. 
Her eyes were of a lighter azure, her 
hair a softer brown, her refined features 
wore the.same pleasant expression, but 
were more delicate, more pensive, more 
languid. The gentlest, sweetest, mildest 
little woman in the world, she still: held 
a firm hold on her healthy, hearty 
children, who would rather do anything 
than “‘ offend mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Burges wore a French grey 
dress, with a soft, little lace shawl thrown 
over ber shoulders; her lace cap was 
also ta.nmed with the same pale-tinted 
colour. Before her, on a gipsy table, 
was some muslin work, at which she had 
been sewing, and a pile'of letters were 
there also ready for the post. 

‘‘So this is Cora Forest,’’ said she, 
advancing to meet her guest, and press- 
ing a kiss on hercheeks. ‘I have often 
heard of you, my dear; you are welcome 
to Marleigh.” 

‘Thank you so much, Mrs. Burges,” 
said Cora, won at once, as most pecple 
were, by Mrs. Burges’s kind, geutle 
manner. 

“Where are the rest of us?’ asked 
Fred, coming into the room and looking 
round. 

“Your father and Ralph have not 
returned yet from Brixleigh; Olive 8 
gone.out to walk with Captain Fraser. 

‘Oh! I suppose we shall all meet at 
‘feeding time,’ like Brown’s cows, 


cesses of restoration, and I believe the | Fred suggested. 
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-Mrs. Burges held up ‘her finger’re- 
ae eee tha fale aa ee 
“Don’t shock Miss” Forést , already, 
Fred.” . ete Ce ee a 
“Oh, she understands ;me quite, for I 
have discovered she, has rare skill in 
discerning character; reads: me.off like 
a book.’” | _ 
- Are’-you inclined for a run to the 
village? I' have -some letters -I want 
posted,”’ asked his mother.'°«" : 
“All right, water. Nothing’ I should 
like better ; it will give.me an appetite 


eel OF Gees Ft 


for ‘my .dinner. . Aw ;,xevozr,, Miss, |. 


Forest,’’; and .Fred gathered: up, .the 
letters and disappeared. 1°: |... 

Mrs. Burges rang the bell, and a ser- 
vant brought in atea equipageand some 
cake, which'she’ set’ on the'gipsy table. 

‘Now, my dear, I will. pour you out a 
cup of tea, it will refresh;-you: after your 
journey ; and then Nesta will show you 
the way: to your. room. ‘We-don’t dine 
until seven o’olock, for by that time our 
wanderers -have:. generally ‘all returned 
home, and we haye their company for 
the rest'of the evening.’’ - 

Sulit Fo (Zo be continued.) 


1 SISTER DORA. 

Bh s “MONGST the 
“lives that 
speak,”’ 
which have 
been re- 
cently taken 
away from 
our midst, 
there are 
few more 
= interesting 
than that of 
Dorothy 
Pattison, 
known 
among those 
with whom 
she worked 
oy the name of “Sister Dora.” Her life 
was spent chiefly in a provincial town, in 
labours‘ only known to those immediately 
about her; yet few'have lived and worked 
to mote purpose, and few so fully carried out 
the spirit of the precept, ‘ Whatscever thy 
hand findeth 'to do, do it with thy might.” 

_ Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison was born early 
in 1832, in the village of Hauxwell (in the 
North, Riding of Yorkshire), of which her 
father, the Rev. Mark James: Pattison, was 
Rector.: She was the youngest but one of 
twelye children, of whom two only, the eldest 
and youngest, were sons: she was, therefore, 
one of ten sisters: She was a lovely and 
interesting; but very delicate child—the pet 
and darling of her elder sisters, who nursed 
her through many illnesses in her early years ; 
but in-spite of her frail health she had always 
a sweet, even temper and a constant flow of 
high spirits and intense love of fun and mirth. 
Her education was necessarily rather desultory; 
she’ §eems' to- have had no teachers but her 
sisters, and when young her health prevented 
her doing tegular lessons; but she was ex- 
tremely quick. in picking up scraps of know- 


~~, 


(Out readers ate indebted for this memoir 
ot Sister ‘Dora to Miss E.' J. Whately, 
daughter ‘and biographer’ of Archbishop 
Whately.—Ep, GOP] 
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| 
Yorkshire people,'a taste for music and’ a 


on' the velvet; then, at. Dora’s suggestion, 
they put them up soaking-wet into their boxes. 
When Sunday came’and::the: bonnets were 
asked for, Dora repliéd}:,.“‘ Quite’. spoiled; we 
never can wear them any more !’” 

Their mother, however, decided that they 
should wear them,. damaged as they were ; 
and, probably, this appropriate’ punishment 
put a stop to'such escapades in future. 

The parents always enforcedstrict obedience; 
so that Dora, though'she had plenty of petting 
and fondness frém ‘her sisters, was not spoilt. 
The whole.family‘was brought up to be useful 
and tovlive?for ‘otbers, visiting the poor and 
taking. food to those in need of it, and the 
girls were constantly planning how to save their 
money to give it away. They carefully mended 
and‘remade their old dresses that: they might 
not: have«:to::buy:new ones so. soon, their 
mother rightly. requiring them to be neatly 
and'properly dressed. How many girls with 
small ‘allowances’ might do something for 
the *poor~in ‘this way. Giving to others 
instead:.of ‘spending on themselves seems to 
have. been::the’ rule and the deélight:of their 
lives ; and, ‘as. was’’natural, they~were much 
loved by.all the/people.... 3-0 7 

Dora’s first Special attempt’ at what was to 
be her life-work—sick nursing) Was made in 
the case of a schoolboy in the village who 
had taken a special affection for her. When 
ill of rheumatic fever while she was abroad 
his one desire and prayer was to see her again. 
On the day she returned, he heard the car- 
riage wheels in the distance before anyone 
else, and started up with the cry, “ There’s 
Miss:‘Dora!” She went to him at once and 
stayed with him, nursing him till he. died. 
But she did not show any particular inclina- 
tion otherwise for the ‘kind of work at that 
time. - Re 

As she grew older her health, improved. 
She was a good horsewoman, very courageous, 
exceedingly fond: of riding) and. driving, and 
active in all outdoor:exercise and sports. This 
life in the open air strengthened her; and by 


the time she was twenty she had lost all signs. 


of delicacy, and had. become.a tall, strong, 


healthy young woman, energetic in everything. 


she did, and overflowing with animal spirits. 
Her personal béauty was remarkable. She 
had a fine, symmetrical ‘figure, regular features, 
bright, dark eyes, and & countenance beaming 
with expression and ‘intelligence. 
- To these gifts she added, 'like ‘many of the 


clear, rich voice ; and she hdd at one time the’ 


manageinent of the -village choir; and’ made it 
an effective ones) ' +’ io ears ' 
She was:possessed of remarkable practical 


common-sense and shrewdness, a’ ready’ wit 


and originality’ of ‘expression, a peculiarly’ 
winning - manner, quick’ ‘sympathiés, and a: 
wonderful -power of influencing others, in- 


tindettakings” At'the’ time of the Crimean 


went to attend to the wounded, ‘but her father 
wisely reftised “his ‘consent, saying she was 
still too untrained and undisciplined to be of 
use. She submitted, but evidently felt it a 
trial. She was, however; an excellent home 
daughter, performed all family duties, and 
especially devoted herself to nursing her invalid 
mother, who was her peculiar charge. As 
long as she lived ‘all ‘other’ projects were sus- 
pended, but after Mrs. Pattison’s-death Dora’s 
main homie occupation being: gone, the rest- 
lessness béecamé stronger than ever. 

At this‘time’she became acquainted with 
some members’ of a sisterhood’ at Coatham, 
near Redéar, ¢alling themsélves the “Order 
of the Good ~ Samaritan.” “Dora knew 
nothing of thé special organization of these 
institutions, _ She merely longed for hard 
work, and ‘thought she would’ find what 
she needed with the sisters." 

Mr. Pattison “thoroughly disapproved of 
the plan. He could not feel he had a right 
actually to” forbid her joining them, as she 
was now ‘heatly thirty; ‘but he did all he 
could, short ‘6f.this, to hinder her going. 

Dora’s wilfulness was strong.” She did not 
at the time persist in.joining ‘the sisters, but 
the quiet life at liome was more and more dis- 
tasteful to her, and, if she did not enter the 
sisterhood, go ‘somewhere and do something 
she woulde fe 

It is true that thé trial, to an energetic nature, 
of a comparatively inactive life, or at least 
one not employing the full powers, is a real 
and deep one. ‘The fault is, not the feeling this, 
but the trying to escape the trial in our own 
way. Itis ‘* What our hand findeth to do,” not 
what our will chooseth that we are to do. If 
God has work for us, He can find it without 
breaking through the ties He has given us. 
Our part in such a case is to pray for guidance 
and help, and wazton Him. Many a faithful 
andzealous Christian has been kept long waiting 
first; but this very waiting is discipline which 
fits for the’work when it comes. Had Dora 
been willing to wait on God in faith and 
patience, and. simply asked Him to make the 
way plain’to her, there can be no doubt that 
He would have made an opening for her of 
some kind in His own time, as ‘He has done 
for multitudes who felt like her.” But she was 
too impatient for this, She took her own path, 
and'laid-up’ matter for bitter self-reproach in 
her after years. Her own’ words on her 
deathbed were, “TI was very wilful. I did very 
wrong ; let no one take irie for an example.” 

The end of it was that,‘seeing an advertise- 
ment froma clergyman ‘in Buckinghamshire 
for a dady to take the post of schoolmistress in 
his parish, ‘she answered it,:and in October, 
1861, left: her ‘home‘for the village of Little 
Woolstone, near Bletchley. © ; 

Her father would’ not prevent lier, but she 
knew he disapproved of it, and he would only 
give her the allowance she ; had. always had, 
which, ‘in addition to the. schoolmistress’s 
small salary, was all she had to live ‘on. 

But she was prepared to “rough it.” She 
lived for the three years of her stay in a tiny 
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cottage, keeping no servant, and with only 
an old woman now and then to do the hard 
scrubbing. 

She soon became known, however, and her 
attractions of person, mind, and manners won 
the admiration and liking of all. They saw 
she was not the less a lady because she 
might be found blacking her own grate in the 
morning ; she had too much sense and refine- 
ment for any false shame. 

In her own work she was eminently suc- 
cessful. She had a great love for children, and 
a peculiar aptitude for teaching, managing, 
and attracting them. Her love of simple plea- 
sures was indeed childlike. She not only 
taught the children, but followed them to their 
homes, told them stories, or nursed them 
when ill, and visited the sick and 
poor generally. 

She soon gained the warm love 
and respect of all the village and 
neighbourhood, but she seems to 
have greatly overworked herself, 
sitting up at night with sick per- 
sons, alter teaching and visiting 
all day, and exposing herself reck- 
lessly to wet and cold. At last 
she took a bad cold, which she 
neglected till it became so severe an 
attack of pleurisy that she found 
herself unable to move. As soon 
as she was recovered enough to 
bear the journey, she was sent to 
Redcar, to recruit, and she only 
revisited Little Woolstone, when 
strong again, to take leave of her 
friends there. She had again come 
across the Sisters of Coatham, and, 
in spite of the disapprobation of her 
whole family, and especially of her 
father, she joined the sisterhood. 
She lived bitterly to repent the step. 

At first, she was very popular with 
the sisters. But the rule of the 
order required implicit obedience to 
the “Mother Superior,” and Dora 
was put through a very severe course 
of training. The first work she was 
set’ was to clean, scour, dust, and 
cook. When the beds she had just 
made were pulled to pieces by the 
superintendent, because she did not 
approve her method, and the bed- 
clothes scattered on the floor, poor 
Dora absolutely sat down and cried 
for vexation and weariness. But the 
’ beds were remade, and she said the 
training had been good for her. 

She was sent then to work in a 
cottage hospital, first at Middles- 
brough, and then at Walsall, the 
scene of her future life-work. In the 
course of these early labours she 
caught first scarlet fever and then smallpox, 
but reesvered and went on with her work. 

One day Sir James Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
came to the hospital to find a nurse for a 
patient of his, an old lady, who was nearly out 
of her mind. As soonas he saw Sister Dora, 
his quick eye detected in her the kind of 
qualities he needed. “ She is the one for my 
case,” he said. She succeeded, to the wonder 
of all, and this led to her being employed in 
private cases of illness of various kinds. 


In December, 1865, the sisterhood ordered 
her to nurse a private case in Devonshire. But 


before she could start, she received a letter . 


{rom home, saying her father was dangerously 
ill, and desired to see her at once. She tele- 
graphed to the Home at Coatham, telling 
the state of the case, and begging them to let 
her go to her father, and send another nurse 
to the south, 
. The answer which came back was, “No. 
You must go at once to Devonshire! ” 
This almost incredible act of tyranny shows 
how unfit human beings are to be trysted 


with absolute power, and how prone to abuse 
it. It seems almost equally incredible that 
Dora should have submitted to such a com- 
mand, but she did. The wilful are apt to 
submit in the wrong place. When she reached 
her destination she learned that her father was 
dead. The sisterhood then gave her leave to 
attend the funeral if she pleased, but she 
wrote back, that as they would not allow her 
to go to him when alive, she did not care to 
go to him when he was dead. 

She returned to Walsall broken-hearted 
and in bitterness of spirit, and in the course 
of afew years she finally withdrew from all 
connection with the sisterhood who had 
treated her in so heartless a manner. 

Alas! she had at that time no true balm 


a , 
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for a sore heart. She had met with one who 
had_ instilled into her mind doubts of the 
truth of revealed religion, which destroyed her 
peace and harassed her. She had still to 
Jearn to come to God as a little child. No 
wonder that in her wilfulness she was more 
ready to submit to unjust tyranny than to bear 
the Master’s ‘mild yoke.” 


Meanwhile she found her only relief in 
incessant hard work. She took pains to learn 
surgical nursing, which was especially needed 
at Walsall, because, being one of the towns in 
what is called the Black Country, almost all the 
inhabitants are employed in coal or iron works 
and the like, and therefore the patients in the 
hospitals were chiefly men and boys disabled 
by accidents in coalpits or by machinery. 
Besides this there was a daily crowd of out- 
paticnts—men, women, and children, coming 
to be treated jor various ailments, and very 
many with injuries which ought to have been 
treated in the hospital, but who were obliged, 
from want of room, to be content with having 
their wounds dressed in the out-patients’ ward. 


The.old doctor attached to the hospital be. 
came much interested in Sister Dora, as she 
was now always called, and he took great 
pains to teach her all that she required to 
make her a good surgical nurse. She had a 
wonderful delicacy of touch and handiness, 
quick perception, courage, and coolness; and 
most extraordinary bodily strength, which 
seemed never to flag. 

Meanwhile hard work was her best remedy 
from sad thoughts, but happily not her only 
remedy. She doubtless prayed for light, and, 
by the help of a judicious and pious friend, 
she was at last able to see her way clearly 
through her former difficulties. She sur. 
rendered herself heart and soul to the Saviour, 
and simply and humbly believed that she was 
His for ever, and thus she found rest 
to her soul. 

And now indeed a blessed change 
had come to her. She had found the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made 
her free; and to her cares for the 
bodies of all who came within her 
charge was added an earnest and 
constant desire to lead souls to 
Christ, which ever afterwards con- 
tinued to be her first and paramount 
object. 

In 1866 she had a dangerous iil. 
ness, again caused by her imprudent 
exposure to wet and cold, and 
especially sitting in wet clothes. 
The people of the place had begun 
to value and love her, and she always 
felt sure that she owed her recovery 
mainly to the prayers of the large 
congregation of the church at Wed- 
nesbury, which she continually at- 
tended. 

She resumed her work, when 
recovered, with more energy than 
ever. She was now acknowledged 
head of the Walsall hospital. Her 
connection with the sisterhood 
was but nominal, and _ soon it 
ceased altogether. She was practi- 
cally only responsible to the com- 
mittee, and they felt her value and 
the difficulty of replacing her so 
strongly that her wishes were always 
attended to. An old servant of 
the family joined her, and was 
very useful in attending to the 
general arrangements of the house- 
hold, and in seeing that her mis- 
tress did not reduce her allowance of 
food and sleep, as she was inclined 
to do, beyond the point to which 
even her courage and strength would 
be equal. ; : 

She also took lady pupils to train 
as surgical nurses, and by this she 
secured help in subordinate departments, 
which left her free for the most important 
parts of her work. But she disliked being 
helped, and her inclination was to do 
everything herself unaided—a desire she 
carried so far that most women, even strong 
and healthy ones, would have broken down 
under half the labours she imposed on 
herself. : 

Her power over children was displayed - 
the hospital, where little ones, burnt or injure 
by accidents, were continually brought. She 
soothed and quieted them as none else could ; 
the most fractious babies would be good in 
Sister Dora’s arms. While they were under 
her care she looked on herself as taking a 
mother’s part with them, and if seriously hurt 
she would not let them out of her sight, even 
taking one or more suffering babies into her 
bed to tend them at night. : 

Once a little girl of nine years old, dying 
from bad burns, was brought into the hospital 
The poor little thing was past pain, a 
frightened at the faintness and exhaustion she 
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felt. Sister Dora left her other work to her 
pupils, and gave herself up to the task of 
soothing the dying child, calming her fears, 
leading her to look to the Saviour who loved 
little children, and the happy home in heaven. 
He had provided for them. The fears were 
stilled, and the last words of the child 
(probably suggested by the flowers which 
always stood gn the table) were, “‘ When you 
come to heaven, Sister, I’ll meet you at the 
gates with a bunch of. flowers!” 

She had great power in soothing and cheer- 
ing frightened patients of all ages, and they 
would declare they hardly minded anything 
they had to bear, ‘‘so that Sister were there!” 

She always served out the dinners to the 
patients herself, carefully attending to the 
wants and likings of each; and the vegetables 
and fruit in the hospital garden and delicacies 
which might be sent by friends were divided 
among them and made the most of. She 
read prayers three times a day, in a passage 
where she could be heard in all the wards; 
and on Sunday afternoons, after the regular 
service by the chaplain, would read and explain 
the Bible to the sick and any old patients who 
came up for the service, trying, as she said, to 
‘come where they were,” as the good 
Samaritan did to the wounded man—to put 
herself in the poor men’s places, to see with 
their eyes, and then, as she expressed it, 
‘God put into her heart the words she should 
say to them.” : 

She had sometimes unbelievers among her 
patients.. She had great tact in dealing with 
them, and many who came in as scoffers went 
out convinced, at least, that ‘Jesus was the 
Christ.” 

Once, when travelling third class (as she 
often did), she found herself in a carriage 
with a number of rough, half-intoxicated 
men, who began to use shockingly blasphe- 
mous language. Her heart burned within her, 
and at last she could bear it no longer. She 
stood up and said, ina loud voice, “I will 
not hear the Master I serve spoken of in this 


wee 3 

he was pulled down into her seat with loud 
threats. But when at the next station she 
was able to leave the carriage, she heard a 
rough voice behind her say, ‘ Shake hands, 
mum ; you were right and we were wrong.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs. G. LINN/EUS BANKS, 
Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c, 


CHAPTER XXII, 
RESTORATION. 


R. FORSYTH 
f had spoken 
truly when 
he said that 
Robert Mason 
would keep 
possession with 
a grip of iron. 
“Tf, through 
careless- 
ness, I lost 
those share 
certificates,” 
said he, in confi- 
Y dential after- 
dinner inter- 
course with Theo- 
bald Capper, 
‘‘and between us 
both we let Hesba and her property slip 
tom our fingers, I don’t mean to part 
With one shilling that came with my wife, 


will or no will!’’ and he set his teeth 
on the words. 

“‘T don’t myself see how you are to 
avoid it,’’ observed the younger man, as 
he placed a walnut between a pair of 
nutcrackers, 

A grim smile prefaced the reply, 
“‘Don’t you, Theo? Well, possession 
is nine-tenths of the law. They have 
yet to learn how many thousands of the 
insurance were due to the Captain’s 
heirs. And they will have to prove the 
validity of the will, for I intend to dis- 
pute it. Mrs. Stapleton has no means 
to carry on a contest, and the longest 
purse is pretty sure to win the day. I 
have telegraphed for Crowe.’’ 

Mr. Mason himself had something to 
learn. 

Unbusiness - like Frances Stapleton 
had taken no care of the statement of 
his indebtedness so tardily rendered by 
the insinuating ship-broker, and when 
she left Larch Cottage, a bride, the un- 
heeded sheet of foolscap was found in a 
work-table drawer, amidst unfinished 
fragments of crochet, tatting, muslin- 
work, and such odds andends. But the 
finder, business-like Grandma Stapleton, 
took all care of the stray paper, well- 
knowing its value, and not having the 
other’s unbounded faith in Mr. Mason’s 
fatherly love for the orphans. 

The sale of Mrs. Stapleton’s little 
freehold had furnished the sinews of 
war; and, failing its insufficiency, the 
Liverpool lawyer who had drawn up 
Captain Stapleton’s will had offered to 
advance a few thousands on the security 
of the title-deeds of ‘that bit of property 
at Birkenhead.’’ 

And having disputed probate, Robert 
Mason had to find that the same tele- 
graph wires which brought Septimus 
Crowe to him brought also the said 
lawyer’ who prepared, the clerks who 
witnessed, and the furniture-broker who 
recovered the will, as also from Lloyd’s 
agency a record of the testator’s death 
at sea; and to find, moreover, that the 
united testimony established the will 
beyond dispute. 

Then he had to learn not only the 
legal cost of a “‘ frivolous’’ suit, but the 
cost of defending the executor’s claim 
for thirteen thousand pounds on behalf 
of the testator’s absent son Brian, and 
(on behalf of Mercy) for certificates of 
certain shares lodged in the captain’s 
strong box, which he (Robert Mason) 
had broken open without legal sanction 
or proper witnesses, and for which he 
was consequently responsible. 

It was in vain Mr. Crowe hunted up 
and produced in court their vague 
advertisement for the lost shares. The 
judge ruled that the advertisement itself 
proved knowledge and possession, and 
consequent responsibility. 

Robert Mason was ordered to refund 
and to pay all costs. The case was 
reported in the newspapers, discussed 
on ’Change, in the captains’ room at 
Lloyd’s, in private circles, and the man 
to whom the aroma of respectability was 
as the breath of life, found himself in 
very indifferent odour. In white-faced 
wrath the black-browed man paced the 
floor of his splendid drawing-room at 
Denmark-hill, and neither Septimus 


Crowe nor Theobald Capper dared 
venture a word of. consolation. - Was 
not the very villa itself in danger ? 

Lawsuits are heavy burthens, be 
your cause ever. so just, your case ever 
so clear and perfect; and as the 
months trod one upon the heels of 
another, and the gaining of one trial 
only paved the way for its successor, 
anxious hearts assembled in that first- - 
floor sitting-room at North Crescent, 
where the Stapletons received their 
friends, and where law was as frequently 
discussed as physic whenever James 
Forsyth or his son Willie dropped in to 
report progress. And as the love-suit 
of the latter had progressed to a favour- 
able issue, he was to be found there: 
pretty frequently when the hospital 
duties of the day were over. But Mercy 
being apt to rally the lovers somewhat 
unmercifully, it followed that Willie 
carried Hesba off ‘‘ for a breath of fresh 
air’’ to Regent’s-park occasionally, or 
for a quiet stroll round an unfrequented 
square where they could expatiate on 
the present and the future without fear 
of her observant eye or her caricaturing 
pencil. 

Yet, however love-making might vary 
the monotony for two lives, it could not 
altogether stifle the pain and growing 
anxiety of all for their beloved Brian, of 
whom nothing could be heard or learned, 
though months and seasons came and 
went, and another and another year 
wore itself away. 

The first intelligence came when Mr. 
Forsyth—his right of executorship estab- 
lished—demanded information from the 


‘shipowners, threatening legal proceed- 


ings if withheld. It could then be ascer- 
tained that Brian had been put ashore 
ill at Columbo, not supposed likely to 
recover. 

How this clashed with the joy of their 
first success is scarcely to be told; and 
how Mercywas affected by thecalamitous 
news is scarcely to be credited, seeing 
how young she was when he was taken 
from them. She threw up her arms with 
a shriek, did this girl of fifteen, and 
rushed from the room to her chamber 
like one frantic. 

Mrs. Stapleton followed, and then 
Hesba; but their own tears were falling 
fast, and they could only clasp her in 
their arms to weep with her. 

“Oh, Brian, Brian!’’ she cried, rock- 
ing herself to and fro on her chair, ‘‘ you 
said I belonged to you. I belong to 
nobody now! Oh, that wicked, cruel 
Mr, Mason! how I hate him!”’ 

She would not listen when Mrs. Sta- 
pleton preached forgiveness, and would 
hardly open her ears to Hesba when she 
insisted that Brian was zo¢ dead, had 
never even been near to death, or she 
should have known it by twin sympathy. 
The assurance brought some comfort, 
some hope, however slight. Yet when 
the final triumph over Mr. Mason was 
gleefully announced by the Forsyths, 
father and son, her satisfaction was, 
not that she would no longer be portion- 
less, but that the enemy of Brian had 
been defeated. She was a tender- 
hearted creature, would not have hurt a 
fly; yet I think she would hardly have 
esteemed any punishment too great, for 
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shim who had séparated Brian from them 


all. me: oy BB 


It had been a busy, anxious,’ menio- 


rable year, but its catalogue of events | 


was not as yet oorapler. 
* * * 
Almost at the time the judge pro- 
nounced his decision in Forsyth and 
Stapleton vy. Mason, Lady Dynevor and 
her daughters, in -irresistible toilettes, 
which bore no marks of bygone economy, 


were strolling leisurely through the gal: ' 


leries of the South Kensington Museum, 
partly to kill time, and ‘partly to humout 
a whim of her brother, now Major Sir 
John Rutherford, he having succeeded 
to the baronetcy when ‘Sir Edwin suc- 
cumbed after the gun accident. © Sir 
John was a well-known patron of art, 
was inclined to foster rising talent, and 
give a lift to young or strugg ‘ling genius. 

Lady Dynevor laughed in her sléeve 
at this; but she held that it was better 
to have a harmless hobby than to take 
a second wife, who would be certain to 
depose the sister and her family. So 
here she was at his elbow, eyeglass to 
eye, professing to admire whatever Sir 
John pointed out as worthy of note. 

It was during the summer exhibition 
of students’ work from the Art-schools, 
in which Sir John took considerable 
interest, 

She had lingered a moment behind to 
suggest “fa little more attention to your 
uncle, my dears,’’ when an exclamation 


from Sir John brought her to his side | 


again. 

“He was standing with his gaze rivetted 
on a large water- “colour drawing on the 
wall, his breath coming and going in 
short gasps. 

‘‘ Look, Ernestine, look | !’? said he. 
“Tell me what you think of #iaz.”” 

With her glass she affected to scan a 
picture which, at the first glance, shook 
her almost asit had shaken her brother, 
and, having examined it leisurely to 
steady her nerves, she said critically, 
“That ? A storm ; two vessels in danger 
of collision; an ambitious subject, in- 
differently treated. The student can 
never have witnessed a storm at sea; 
but there is a nice little bit of moun- 
tain scenery here.’’ And she made 
as though she would have drawn him 
away. 

He did not stir. ‘‘Are you blind, 
Ernestine, or do not you choose to. see ? 
The artist Aas seen a storm! Has seen 
more than a storm. Lady Dynevor, do 
not you see a baby face in the bundle 
blown before the wind, as if from ship to 
ship? Do you not recognise the yellow- 
grounded shawl? Oh, ‘I can remember 
the very figure - head of the ship as 
I saw -it by a lightning flash in 
passing. The Avze/! That may be an 
immature production, but it is no light 
or common picture, my lady. It has 
been painted with a purpose. The very 
ship. must have been a portrait. My 
child! my child! there is hope for your 
father yet !’’ 

“Sir John, you are really absurd. 
Do come ‘away; people are gathering. 
Can you not look.on a pictured storm 
without making a scene?”’ 

But Sir John only obeyed her behest 
to convey her ladyship and daughtets to 


their carriage, then” hasten in” agitated 
search. of! an ‘official who: could: ‘throw 
some light on the subject..." 

‘ Béfore lie’ iquitted: the building” he had 
ascértained ‘thé ‘name of the.’ painter 
andthe ‘art- school 4 an Which she ‘Was a 
student. 

Stapleton!” That was fie nduie of the 
young ladies he had met at Bloomsbuty 
post-office years before, ‘the .véry ‘day 
he went to ‘his dying brother at Ruther- 
ford Chase! How his heart beat with 
hope and' expectation! - ‘Had he not 
seen his wife’s likeness in’ ‘the child's 
face ? 

He had no thought of: dicanessiatenendt 
as the: harisom cab he had hired dashed 
on with him towards the art school. “It 
was closed. for the recess. The person 
left in charge could give no information 
beyond the address of the head-master. 
Away went the baronet to Highgate. 
The head-master was sketching in South 
Wales. Once more the wheels were set 
in motion, once more Sir John alighted 
at the School- obditt, He was growing 
impatient. . 

Miss Agnew was in the: lobby. The 
housekeeper referred him to her. : :: 

Yes, Miss'Agnew could inform him; 
was Miss Stapleton’ s friend; knew the 
picture; had seen it painted; knew the 
subject—the story it told. Yes: Miss 
Mercy Stapleton was the infant blown 
by the wind on the Arzed’s deck. The 
captain and his family had adopted her ! 
—it was his name she bore. Captain 
Stapleton-was dead, had been- drowned 
at sea; the family had been exception- 
ally kind. Glad to welcome the gots 
father? Not a doubt of it. 

Miss Agnew had earned thei inquirer’ s 
thanks, and had them. A few minutes 
later a vigorous hand was on the North- 
crescent knocker. Major. Sir ohn 
Rutherford’s name was sent up, with a 


request to see Mrs. Stapleton on import- - 


ant business. Then—not forthe first 
time—grandma regretted that she had , 
no second reception-room. : 

Major Sir John entered. ‘At one open 
window in twilight shadow sat Hesba 
and. Willie Forsyth; at the:other, James 
Forsyth. Mercy, at‘the centre table, in 
a summer dress of blue and white, was 
busied in lighting the lamp, against . 
which Hesba had protested five minutes 
previously. Mrs. Stapleton» had ad- 
vanced to receive her visitor.. 

“As the rays of the lamp. fell on the 
face of Mercy, glowing with the excite- 
ment of their interrupted conversation, 
it lighted up the features of the incomer, 
and l revealed to Hesba and to her their 
kind friend of the post-office. _ 

Introduction followed recognition. 
The way was cleared for Sir John, who 
trusted that his errand would excuse his 
untimely visit. 

He had “called about a picture in 
South Kensington Museum, of a storm 
in the Bay of Biscay,” he said, with 
emphasis.’ 

All ears were alert, ail faces showed 
open-eyed astonishment. : 

“Tn the Bay of. Biscay! How did 


you know Zhaz, sir?”? asked ‘Mrs, ‘Sta- | °F 


pleton. 
“*T was present, madam, a sinfféter by 
the storm,” ‘Tt Was never to’ be forgotten 
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=the infant torn from~the- arms~of her 
mother: and: ‘blown. (aswWe" ‘supposed) 
into-the boiling ' surge to*perish.”’ © 

Mercy: ‘clasped her! hands together, 
“ Then'ydu ‘will know my parents, sir!” 
cried she, eagerly. 

It was difficult to resttain his emotion. 
He took her hand in his. “1 do, my 
child. You -may recollect I said you 
reminded .me of my dearest . friend. 
That friend : was “your. dead. -mother, 
Blanche Rutherford.”’. 

* There was a general exclamation. A 
tear glistened on his bronzéd check. 
And’ you: ” questioned Mercy, i ina 


oe lips éfémbled. aT ‘was thé father 
of the little babe!” . 

“Then, you—you must be my father,” 
gasped Mer cy. 

‘« Aye, Blanche, I am,’’ and Mercy, or 
Blanche, was closely folded in:the arms 
that had not clasped her since she was 
a babe. 

What need was: there to produce the 
written recerd, the: yellow cashmere 
shawl, the little'vélvet coat, or to describe 
Te) minutely the stolen sleeve- bands, ithe 
beads of which were of Gibraltar rock, 
memorials of the military station. where 
the child was born? Identity was 
already established in all-:minds. 

From the moment the picture was 
pointed out to Lady Dynevor she knew 
there was no keeping her brother and 
his child apart. She felt as if her own 
gaily painted bark was about to go to 
pieces. 

Dinah was her rock ahead. Let any- 
one of the Stapletons catch a glimpse 
of her maid, or suppose Dinah only to be 
named in jconjunction with the .missing 
sleeve-bands, recognition and detection 
would follow. And there would be no 
keeping back the fact that se had seen 
them and knéw whence and how they 
had been: obtained. 

It would ‘be utter ruin; blight her 
children’s prospects. - She would: have 
to fly from England in poverty and dis- 
grace. 

Should she bribe Dinah to silence? 
Nay, that. would place her -under .a 
menial’s foot. So far she had kept 
Dinah under hers. And.it must. be so 
still. Should she give her a hint that 
the thief was tracked; or dismiss her 
summarily ? 

Never was Lady Dynevor so little dis- 
posed. to. be ‘amiable over her toilette, or 


to tolerate the airs of her maid. 


When Major Sir John Rutherford put 
in an .appearance late at night, brimful 
| of gladness, .Lady Dynevor and her 
daughters were out, and Dinah was gone 
—no'one knew whither ; peremptorily 
dismissed at a moment’s notice. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES’ AND~| 


AEE, 

NAPS Bg ANY young 
ony A igirls - con- 
ceive a dis- 
like for so- 
ciety simply 
, because 

they expe- 

rience a 
mauvats 

honter 

‘brought 

about by 
an: ignorance of 
‘how to act under the 
J various circumstances 
7y@ 22 Which. arise in their 
6H ’Sintercourse with 

| i, other,people. They 

j, are too shy,. too 
4 ashamed of their 
own ignorance to 

“Sj ‘ask for information, and 
A" ~~ indeed often,do not rea- 
lise exactly what it is they 
want to know. Now I 
‘would counsel them to have no 
false..shame in the matter; 
knowledge does not come by intuition, and 
we are all learning up to the last day of our 
lives. ce 
Knowledge brings confidence and helps to 
banish shyness and. self-consciousness. They 
would do well to think as little of themselves 
as they can, of how they look, and what 
others think of them. It should be the object 
of their elders by. their own -perfect. self- 
possession to set them as much as possible.at 
their ease. The-higher the social scale .the 
more courtesy and the more ease of manner 
prevail. so one 

One of the difficulties which young people 
experience is in knowing when to bow. In 
England a lady by right takes the initiative, 
and bows first; abroad this is reversed, and 
English women should then follow the custom 
which prevails. , 

A. young lady would do right to bow to a 
gentleman by whom she had been taken into 
dinner, or had been introduced to in any other 
way, but she would not bow if she had 
merely talked to him when casually meeting 
him with friends, or at a friend’s house. She 
would naturally not go out of her way.to bow 
even when by etiquette she was entitled so to 
do, but it would be gauche to avoid doing so 
when the opportunity naturally occurred. 

A. true lady should, more than all other 
things,'take the ‘greatest care not to: wound 
the feelings of anybody. “We meet in society 
for our mutual pleasure, but want of thought 
and good feeling often cause mortification and 
pain to others. Men are even more sensitive 
about trifles than women imagine, though a 
certain free-and-easyness of manner has crept. 
in of late: between the sexes, which: o¢ca- 
sionally leads to''a lack of deference. that it |. 
would perhaps’ be stilted’'to' call’ a want of |. 
respect. A women has in her own hands the 
power of making men treat her with friendly 
kindness and simple courtesy, which honours |. 
them in giving and she in receiving,.‘If a 
young lady walking with her father or brother 
meet a gentleman known to them whom. they 
recognise, in returning their salutation. he 
would raise his hat to her without knowing 
her, which she would acknowledge by the 
slightest possible motion of the head, but this 
‘vould not constitute an acquaintance. Sup- 
posing she bowed to a- gentleman. of her 
acquaintance who was accompanied: by? a 
friend, he would raise his hat as well as her 
acquaintance. As a tule men do not take off 
their hats to each other, but: to ladies only. 

Pte od : ‘ i i a Kier 
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lady down for refreshments, or two people 


-Women bowing to each other mostly do so 
simultaneously, but according to the strict 
etiquette 4 married lady or the one of ‘the 
higher’ rank bows’ first. It is not. necessary 
to rise when an introduction is made, unless it 
be to a lady of much ‘higher social rank, and 
it is’ more courteous when introduced to ‘an 
older lady for the youriger ‘one-to half-rise.’ 

A gentleman is: introduced to-a- lady, a 
young lady to an old:one, one of. inferior rank 
to-one of higher and not wice versa, and it is 
not usual to shake hands on-an: introduction, 
but in saying good-bye, after an introduction, 
it would be correct. 

The question of whether to introduce or not 
is‘a fruitful source of difficulty in social life, 
Among quite the upper ten thousand it is 
rarely necessary to do so, as they are mostly 
acquainted. : In general society it requires tact 
and knowledge of the world:to know when it 
is advisable to make people acquainted. In 
the small circles in ‘the country it can be 
rarely done to advantage ; ‘but'in London; if it 
is calculated to lead to the personal enjoyment 
of friends and guests at any social gathering, 
it is well-bred to do &0, and it is a matter of 
choice whether such ‘ introductions lead to any 
realacquaintance. It is best where practicable 
to consult the wishes of those concerned before 
introducing them. 

Luncheon — parties ‘are perhaps 
most informal mode of entertainment. The 
time is‘ from 1 to 2.- The guests gene- 
rally keep on their bonnets and lay their 
cloaks aside in the drawing-room. They 
proceed to the dining-room without any 
ceremony, and not in twos and.twos as for 
dinner, In large establishments the servants 
wait, throughout ; but it is quite usual for them 
to leave after the vegetables are handed 
round, ‘for the chief viands, sweets, cake, and 
fruit, if any, are all on the table. Should the 
people present not know each other they 
can enter into general conversation without 
introductions. — 

Five o’clock tea parties are of many kinds. 
If only: afew friends are expected, it is served 
ona small tea-table placed in front-of the 
hostess, the young ‘ladies or the gentlemen 
present dispensing the cups, bread and butter, 
and cake. Everybody joins -in the - general 
conversation, and the entertainment is’ tho- 
roughly without géze. A friendly note would 
be the most ordinary style of invitation, and 
its purport would be the best guide as to 
answering it. But, as a rule, it would require 
an answer only in case of not being able to 
accept it. If the party be more numerous 
tea would be dispensed on a larger ‘table in 
the corner of the room, the urn being set with 
plenty of cups and saucers, cakes, and bread 
and butter on a cloth ‘embroidered round, or 
Many fantastic styles of 
adorning such cloths prevail, and change from 
ot to time, Plates and d’oyleys are out of 

ate. : 

For an afternoon party the invitations are 


the 


‘sent-out on the ordinary visiting card or on 
. cards specially printed thus :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. Smith. 
' At Home. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 4.to 7. 


Laurel Hall. Music. 


The music” can, of course, be dispensed 
with. “R.S.V.P.” must be added if an 
answer is requested, otherwise the guests do 
not reply, unless they are unable to come. 
Tea, coffee, and. light refreshments are served 
in the dining-room. 

The hostess receives her guests at the door 
of the drawing-room, into which they pass at © 
once, taking, vacant seats if there are any, 
and talking to their friends, the hostess occa 
sionally introducing a gentleman to take a 
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seated together, in order to secure a little 
pleasant conversation. But all appearance of 
fussiness must be avoided by the hostess, and 
her daughters can ‘materially assist her. 
Musical parties given in the afternoon may be 
Only amateur, or with first-rate professional 
artists, in which case programmes’ are circu- 
lated among the guests, who are expected not’ 
to’ indulge in conversation while singing is 
going on. : Ki 
Garden parties held in the country and in the 
‘suburbsof London are of many kinds. At pre- 
sent they: take most generally the form.of lawn 
tennis parties, and the guests are often. ushered 
at once intoxthe gardens. The refreshments, 
which consist of tea, coffee, ices, fruit, cakes; 
biscuits, and. occasionally game.sandwiches, 
are laid either in a tent or in the dining- 
room. The invitations are the same as for 
ordinary afternoon parties, though they often 
have “‘ weather permitting” in addition. More 
ambitious gatden parties ‘are extended to..10, 
II, or 12 0’clock, a substantial cold repast 
being served about 7-0’clock, and a variety of 
entertainments arranged to‘amuse the guests, 
such as Tyrolese.minstrels, performing dogs, 
or anything that happens to be the fashion of 
the moment... There should be plenty of seats 
and garden chairs dispersed about, and several 
different places indoors and out where refresh- 
ments are‘ served. Ladies generally leave 
some light wraps. in a room set apart for 
them. At the least ceremonious of afternoon ° 
parties gentlemen when they make a call take 
their hats into the drawing-room, but leave 
them in the hall in the case of a garden 
party or if zvéfed to an afternoon party. 
Whether to an afternoon or to any other 
kind of party, it is rude and bad-mannered to 
take friends uninvited, unless, as in the case of 
some country invitations, the wording of the 
invitation is ‘‘ Mrs, —— and party.” Much 
judgment should be exercised at. all times in 
asking for invitations for friends. Asa rule, 
people have a large circle of their own, which 


-they do not desire to extend, and in asking for 


such invitations it should be always made clear 
that the hostess will not be affronting the-asker 
by refusing... Mothers with large families 
should not take more than two daughters if 
the invitation is for ‘‘ The,Misses ——,”’ and 
some hostesses ask but one. 

Evening parties are also of various kinds, 

but the invitations take thesame form as for the 
afternoon, except where the hostess prefers to 
send friendly notes. They need not be 
answered unless “R.S.V.P.” is upon them, 
and then as quickly as possible. 
- An “at-home” may mean merely conversa- 
tion, when the hours are' from 8 or 9.- Light 
refreshments are served down-stairs, and 
sometimes a supper, sometimes a concert, is 
given. Then it behoves a guest. to be 
punctuak =, a 

It is not necessary to say good-night to the 
hostess before leaving, as it tends sometimes 


. to break up the party. 


For dinner parties it behoves the guests*to 


‘ be punctual, that’ is to come to the hour or 


half-hour, whether: 'the invitation be for the 
quarter to or for the time exactly. The 
gentlemen are ‘introduced to the ladies they 
take down, and they proceed to the. dining- 
room, the host with the lady of highest rank 
going first, the hostess last with the'gentleman 
of highest rank. The’ guests are seated 


according to a pre-arranged: plan, the ladies 
‘removing their gloves as soon as they are 


seated; gentlemen do not wear them at dinsier 
parties. It is usual, whether-introduced or not, 
to talk to people seated on either side.. Dinter 
parties are now universally served @ /a. Russe, 
so that, being well taken-care of in the matter 
of food, which isin the hand of the:servants, 


.the host does not press his guests.to partake 


of anything. ° ARDERN Hort. 
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THE LIGHTS OF LONDON TOWN. 


A BALLAD STORY. 
By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


“AND so you have quite made up your mind, 
Jessie, and you and your husband are going 
to London ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, if you please,” answered the 
little woman thus addressed. . 

‘* But I don’t please at all, Jessie. I think 
both you and your husband much too young 
to go to London on this wild goose chase; 
but, of course, I have nothing to do with your 
actions; I only give my advice, which you 
don’t want to take, so there’s an end of the 
matter. And you mean to wad, too, I under- 
stand P” i 

“Yes, if you please,” again said the little 
lassie, marned but a few weeks, only nine- 
teen years old ! 

“T tell you I don’t please,” said the old 
lady who was thus questioning her. ‘“TIt’sa 
foolish plan altogether, and you'll rue it, 
mark my words.” 

The little lassie looked up and down, out of 
window, at the door, at the ceiling, everywhere 
but into the face of her interrogator, who 
rose from the chair in which she had been 
seated, and, drawing a purse from her pocket, 
put some money into Jessie’s hand, saying — 

“« Well, good-bye, child. I daresay I shall 
never see you again; but your husband can 
write, and he might send me a line to say you 
arrived safely, and how you are getting on. 
Good-bye, poor little silly goose.’ In 
another moment she was gone. . 

A lad and lassie strode along the high 
road to London the next day. Blithe of 
heart were they, though the road was heavy 
and the night was coming on dark and 
stormy, but beyond them they could see 
the lights of London— the gleaming lights 
which form the city’s crown.” And they 
seemed to beckon them on with hopeful 
promises of success and wealth and honour. 
The city reached at. length, they dragged 
their wearied limbs to the house where they 
were to find their first night’s lodging. They 
had. neither of them been in London before, 
and, tired as they were, little sleep visited 
them that night; the noise was quite alarm- 
ing to them, born and bred in their quiet little 
village, and Jessie arose the next morning 
something less hopeful than she had been on 
the previous night. 

The years passed on, and found them 
‘“‘ within the mighty fold ;” still working hard 
for the man to whom they had hired them- 
selves, but they found nothing but tronble, and 
littie gold. In the long summer nights Jessie 
and Harry would gaze out of the window 
of the little close attic away beyond the 
lights of London to the far-off country, 
which they dreamed of and sighed for with 
weary hearts and sad. 

“‘ Would not Mrs. Miller have said it served 
us right if she were alive now, Harry?”’ said 
Jessie, as one night, after a very very hot day, 
they were both leaning out of their window 
trying to get a breath of air. 

‘“Yes, I reckon she would, Jessie; we were 
mortal soft, I think, to come. I know I 
shan’t stand it much longer. I shall ’list or 
go to sea, or summat, afore long.” 

“‘Oh! Harry,” said poor little Jessie, ‘ you 
wouldn’t go away from me, would you ?” 

“1 doan’t know what good I be beside you, 
lassie.” 

‘“‘ Why, you’re my only earthly comfort, you 
know. What should I do without you? Oh! 
don’t go—don’t go, Harry. Let’s go home 
again. I could get a little charing to do, per- 
haps, and Master Freebody would take you 
on again.” 

‘Oh, no, no! not go back to be the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole village, lass; we've 
nothing to take home to show for our five 


years’ absence, and there weren’t none of them 
at home but what said we should make nought 
of it, yer know.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie, ina low sad voice ; ‘it’s 
true we have nothing to take home with us.” 

‘“‘ Well, we should have been troubled to 
keep the little ones,” answered her husband, 
patting kindly her little brown hand that lay 
on the window sill; ‘ they’re. better done for 
than we could have done for them! _ 


oS ——— 
7 
caper — 
‘Oh! cru -el lamps of Lon don 


mocking us with their brightness; I feel like 
as though I could smash them all, that I do.” 

“You would have a fine job to do that,” 
said Jessie, with a faint smile; ‘‘but that man 
as told us London was paved with gold, and 
we'd only to stoop down and pick it up—he’s 
what deceived us ever so much more than the 
lights, Harry.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, but they tempted us on, look- 
ing so dazzling bright. I thought a place as 
could afford to spend such a sight of money 
on lights could have kept two such little folks 
as us.” 

The morning came, and Jessie rose de- 
termined to find some work for herself to do 
to help her husband. She was a brave, 
earnest-hearted little woman, and had borne 
her troubles bravely, only sometimes breaking 
down—ever fighting with the yearning to go 
‘‘home”’ again, which she had expressed the 
night before for the first time. .As soon as 
her husband had started for his day’s toil she 
put on her best clothes and started for a large 
dairy that she had taken notice of in her walks, 
and from whence she had seen several women 


. carrying out the milk for delivery. She fancied 


that that was work she could do, and timidly 
entering the shop she offered her services to 
the smart little woman in her pretty print 
dress and muslin cap, who was busy dispensing 
glasses of milk to customers. 

She looked with something of sympathy 
into the feeble, weary face of the girl address- 
ing her, and said she was very sorry, but she 
had as many women as she could employ, but 
if she would leave her name and address she 
would send to her when she had a vacancy; 
and so Jessie went away and strolled towards 
Covent Garden Market, where she often went 
to gladden her heart and refresh her eyes with 
the flowers and fruit and vegetables, which 
spoke to her of her dear home. And as she 
stood gazing with eyes of love and tenderness 
at all around her, the thought struck her that 
she might buy some of those beautiful flowers 
and make them up into bunches to sell. 

She approached a stall nervously and made 
her purchase, and sitting down on the ground 
she made them up into little bouquets, and 
walking down into the Strand timidly offered 
them for sale. The weather was very hot, 
and in the burning sun she stood for hours, 
but sold only one bunch of flowers, reaching 
home with the remainder just as Harry got 
back. Harry had nothing to eat all day. 
Wearied and exhausted, she managed just to 
crawl up the stairs to their room at the top of 
the house, and fell down in a dead faint. 
Poor little woman! she had gone out so full 
of hope that she should have bright news to 
tell Harry on his return, and she had only to 
say that she had spent the few coins he had 
left her with, and had earned twopence! 

He was very kind and did his best to cheer 
her and make her eat some supper, but she 
went to bed that night with no hope, no 
belief in better times, and with the longing to 
go ‘‘home”’ stronger than ever. 

It is autumn, a cold wet season too; the 
roads are heavy with mud, the brown leaves 
blown from the trees are lying by the road- 
side in wet heaps, and a fog seems threatening 


to come up into the night, a dreary night for 
travellers. A man and woman have been 
just put down from a waggon at a cross 
road to walk on to the next village, a good 
two miles further on. They thanked the 
waggoner, and offered him some money in 
payment for their ride, but he would not take 
it, for their pale faces told of ‘ sorrow’s load.” 

So with a weary sigh they turned away and 
went on along the road. A hill, a long hill with 
gentlemen’s seats at either side, they had to 
toil up first, and the woman took her hus- 
Band’s arm, and said it was very dark and 
foggy; did he think they-should meet with 
highwaymen. 

He laughed a little feeble laugh as he 
asked her what they would want with them. 
“They're cunning enough not to meddle with 
folks as have nothing on ’em worth taking,”’ he 
said. “‘ Dick Turpin would rather give than 
take from such: as us, if he’s about here now. 
He was the terror of the whole neighbourhood 
when we were here last, you remember.” 

When they reached the hill top they 
stopped a little to take breath, and looking 
back through the mist they saw again the 
lights of London town. 

‘See, Harry,” said Jessie, “there be the 
wretched lights which seemed once so full cf 
brightness to us and so full of promises ; we 
can mourn the day we saw them, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, mate, and now I feel fairly dead beat.” 

“Yes, Harry, and so do I. If tears could 
Crown their lights, my eyes would weep 
enough to do so, I’m sure. What will mother 
think of us; I’m ashamed to seeher. Let’s get 
on, and try to be at home before the daylight 
comes to shine on our misery and rags.” 

A candle was alight in a pretty, bright little 
cottage at the entrance of the village; its 
owner was getting up. It was nearly six 
o'clock, it was very .dark, there was a damp 
chilly fog outside, and the old woman shivered 
and felt she should be glad to hear herlittle 
grandchild’s knock, who came daily to light 
her fire and help her with her morning work. 
‘*‘T’m a-coming Lisa,”’ she said, as a low knock 
came to the front door, and going down, 
fastening her dress as she went, not to keep 
the child longer waiting than she could help, 
she opened the door, but not to admit the 
little girl, Two people stood there in rags and 
tatters, pale and thin and weary. Looking 
frightened to see such persons at that hour in 
the morning, she said kindly— 

‘“‘T have nothing for you my good people, 
I’m but a poor body myself,” and began to 
shut the door ; but the man put his foot on the 
step, and in a low voice said— 

‘Oh! dear mother, let us in; Jessie’s most 
a-dying,” and with a low wailing sob Jessie 
fell forward at her mother’s feet. 

Their ill success had been through no fault 
of theirs; their only mistake had been the 
ambition which had tempted them to leave 
the work which they had, in the vain pursuit 
of better and more profitable employment. 
They soon got work, and Jessie and he lived 
with the dear old mother to her great delight. 
The cottage was very small, and when a bonny 
baby came to gladden them they talked about 
trying to get a larger house; but the good old 
mother said— panes 

‘‘No, Harry, let’s make shift with this, it 1s 
my own, what Jessie’s dear father bought for 
me, and when I am gone to a better one 
there’ll be plenty of room for you.” And so 
they stayed on, and a happier, brighter, 
cleaner home was not in all the village than 
this, and Jessie and Harry lived in it many 
years, and often talked over, as an example 
and warning to their children, of what they 
called— 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE VOICE. 


THE most important point in connection 
with singing is the management of the breath; 
a complete mastery over the breathing organs 

. must be acquired before the student will be 


able to sing well. Breath should be taken in’ 


the following way: The singer should stand 
with the head erect, the lips just parted, the 
shoulders thrown back in an easy attitude; 
the air should then be inhaled through the 
mouth, very gradually and noiselessly, taking 
care that the whole of the chest, and not a 
small portion of the upper part alone, becomes 
filled with air. 


If the air is inhaled deeply and thoroughly ° 


it will push the ribs gently outward, and the 
chest will rise until the lungs are fully inflated ; 
by placing the hands lightly on the waist the 
Student can test if the breath is inhaled 
eStadually, and can correct any jerkiness or 
spasmodic breathing. When the lungs are 
quite filled with air,.the breath should be 
held a: few: seconds, then gradually and very 
gently exhaled. It is perhaps more difficult to 
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control the breath during exhalation than 
inhalation; great care and attention should 
therefore be paid to exhalation. 

Ten minutes every morning and evening 
while dressing and undressing should be de- 
voted to breathing in the above manner. This 
practice may be found a little tiring at first, 
but it will eventually strengthen the chest and 
lungs to a wonderful extent. 

Tight-lacing makes this manner of breath- 
ing practically impossible; in fact, nothing 
can be more injurious to the respiratory organs 
‘than this most pernicious fashion. 

It may appear to a superficial observer that 
the above remarks are incomplete, ‘as nothing 
is said about a sound being emitted. This is 
a mistake, as the above exercise is absolutely 
necessary before the student learns to sing at 
all. In the same way as a child learns the 
alphabet before learning to spell, so a would- 
be singer must learn how to control and use 
her breath before learning to sing. 

It would be tmpossible to breathe in this 


way in the middle of a song, but the student 
will find that she willbe able to inflate the 
lungs deeply, thoroughly, and quickly at the 
same time, after practising a few months. It 
is very disagreeable to hear badly-trained 
singers take breath just as they are about to 
sing; the first note becomes simply a painful 
gasp. 

The student should take a full-breath, 
noiselessly and deeply, quite a bar (in some 
songs a bar and a half) before she sings the 
first note of the song. It is very casy to phrase 
well, if the student begins with her lungs 
well inflated; between the phrases of the 
song a half breath may be taken. 

It is not intended in this article to supply 
anything more than a few hints to those who 
are desirous of pursuing a course of studies of 
the voice—its production and improvement ; 
and, as it is important to have a good master, 
so it is important to have a good instruction- 
book. 

The most useful book on singing is Signor 
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Alberto Randegger’s ‘‘ Singing Primer,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello and Co. If this 
book is carefully read, and its rules attentively 
obeyed, the student, with a fair’voice and 
an ordinary intelligence, must improve her 
voice. 

Having carefully read the above work, the 
student should choose those exercises which 
lie within the compass of her voice. 

It is very unwise and unnecessary to practise 
regularly the highest or lowest notes in the 
voice, especially when the student is only 
beginning to learn to sing. : 

The greatest difficulty that most beginners 
have is in bridging over the breaks in’ the 
voice. If these are very apparent it is almost 
impossible to bridge them over ‘without 
the aid of an instructor. - The aim of the 
student must be to make the voice as even as 
possible. 

In yoices which have -not been properly 
trained the breaks in the voice are very 
apparent; they produce the effect on the 
listener of one person singing with two or 
three difierent voices. These breaks should 
be most carefully avoided. If the voice seems 
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to change in quality very much between E, 
first line, soprano clef, and G second line, an 
exercise on ‘*OQo ” should be sung very gently 
indeed at first, on notes ranging from C first 
ledger line below the stave in soprano clef up 
to B on the third line soprano clef. This 
exercise should be practised. every day, gra- 
dually increasing in force until the break dis- 
appears. A very decided break, such as some 
contralto voices have, will take a long time to 
cure; the cure is, however, quite worth the 
time spent upon it. 

The best time for practising is in the morn- 
ing,.when the voice is fresh. 'Ten minutes at 
a time is quite long enough at:first to practise 
sustained notes and scale’ exercises, but this 
practice should be repeated three or four 
times during the day, with intervals of fifteen 
or twenty minutes for resting the, voice. . The 
student must remember that talking or laugh- 
ing does not rest the voice, but, on the con- 
trary, is exhausting and wearing. Concone’s 
or Panseron’s Solfeggi are very useful to the 


student as a means of learning to phrase well. | 


It is very difficult to answer inquiries as to 
what is best to take before singing; the plan of 


A LAY OF JUNE. 


A maiden was wishing t’were always June, 
The bright, bright month of roses, 

When nature’s bloom has a full deep flush 

, And the long day. hardly closes, 

<#~ When the emerald leaves on the forest trees 

Whisper and dance together, 

And knowing naught but of summer smiles, 

Dream not of wintry weather. 


Ah, June! delightful June,” ; 


Young hearts with thee are aye in tune] 


peg | 2 
és Ws The maiden sat in the garden gay, 


oodbines sweet were breathing, 


Roses pink as her own bright cheeks 
With snowy buds were wreathing. 
A wealth of beauty and bloom was there, 
The earth was glad with flowers, 
- And she sang as she gathered the choicest ones, 
Through the long summer hours— 


Ah, June! delightful June, 


Young hearts with thee are. aye in tune! 


Richly-hued butterflies flitted around, 
From bud to blossom winging, 

And above, in the azure, a jubilant trill 
The lark was gaily singing. 

The world was clad in its festal robes, 

- Sunshine around was beaming, 

And can you -wonder the maiden’s heart 
A dream of love was dreaming ? 


Ah, June! delightful June, 


Young hearts with thee are aye in tune! 


June will not tarry—it must not stay, 
The full tide is not for ever; 

It must ebb and flow, and days run on, 
.As the stream that stoppeth never. 

The seed would lie.in the earth in vain 

z Were it always sunny weather, - 

“4 And rain and storm must mature the grain 

Ere the harvest we can gather. 


Ah, June! delightful June, 


Young hearts with thee are aye in tune! 


M. M. P. 
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resorting to stimulants, such as. port-wine, 
&c., &c., whenever the voice is tired, is cer. 
tainly a bad one, especially in yqung singers, 

Many vocalists have ‘found that an egg 
beaten up with a little milk and a sinall Piece 
of sugar clears the voice and strengthens the 
chest. This mixture may be taken an hour 
before singing. 

Three qualities are necessary for those who 
wish to become. pleasing singers, viz., patience, 
perseverance, and enthusiasm. 


‘|: “A pleasing singer not only gives pleasure to 


those ‘around: her, but she has the satisfaction 

‘of knowing that the singing itself will, if she 
practises “in the right way, strengthen her 
whole;constitution, . 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
. COLD MEAT. 


I am not one of those people who have a 
strong dislike’ to cold meat served cold. I 
think there are times and seasons when cold 
meat is very much to be preferred to hot meat. 
In the middle of summer, for instance, what 
can be: more appetising’ than a well-cooked 
joint of cold lamb, served ‘with a ggod salad, 
or a little mint sauce or sliced cucumber. Any 
girl who busied herself in ‘‘ warming up ” cold 
meat in sultry weather would make a great mis- 
take. She would do far better if she devoted 
her energies to making the salad thoroughly 
dry, so that the dressing would mix with it 
properly, and also to making the cold joint 
look as tempting as possible by garnishing it 
prettily. 

In England, however, the weather is rarely 
sultry, and the occasions are many when cold 
meat would be most unwelcome. What shall 
we do then? I will tell: you what I should 
advise. 

The first thing to be done is to cut all the 
meat off the bone. It should be taken as far 
as possible: in. meat slices of: fat and lean 
together, afterwards in broken fragments. if 
we spend a little time over the business and 
cut close to the bone, we shall be astonished 
to find how much meat there is, ever so much 
more than we imagined at’ the beginning. 
Indeed it is quite likely that, with the majonity 
of joints, there will be more fat than we. re- 
quire. If'this is so, we'must cut it off and 
render it down in the way I'described in the 
article'on. frying. 

When all is done we may divide our cold 
meat into three portions—the neat, handsome 
pieces, the broken remnants, and the bone. 
Now, I propose that we make either curry oF 
meat fritters of the pieces, and ‘shepherd’s pie 
of the scraps. — 2 

I do not mention the time-honoured or 
scorned Hash, that we’ all know so well, simply 
becatise the. method of making it has been so 
often and so clearly described, that I do = 
think it will be particularly useful. I may Say. 
however, that the reason why hash is held in 


| such’ general disfavour is, that people forget 


that if the meat boil’in the gravy it ne 
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is better to have a little good gravy than an 
abundance of poor gravy. 

Whatever we determine to do with the 
meat, we must first stew the bone and the 
scraps we cannot use otherwise for gravy. We 
chop the bone into small pieces, and put 
these into a saucepan with a carrot—washed, 
scraped, and cut up small; an onion, peeled, 
and divided into quarters; a small piece of 
turnip, a bunch of well-washed parsley, a 
sprig of marjoram, another of thyme, and a 
bay leaf. The four last-named ingredients 
may be neatly tied together with twine, thus 
making what cooks call a faggot or bouquet 
garni. The advantage of tying them together 
is that they can be lifted out together when 
the gravyismade. 

We now pour into the saucepan as much 
cold water as will:cover all the ingredients; 
bring the water’ to @ boil, throw in salt and 
pepper to season it. pleasantly, skim it well, 
then put the lid on the pan, draw ‘it back, 
and let’ the gravy’ simmer very gently for 
from an hour and a half to two hours. We 
might, for the sake’ of -varying the flavour, 
rub the inside of the saucepan quickly with 
garlic before putting in the bones; or we 
might add a spoonful of sherry or Worcester 
sauce to the gravy just ‘before using it. 

Gravy is a most sure to be wanted in what- 
ever way we dress the meat, and the liquor 
thus produced by stewing the bone will give 
excellent gravy. For hash or minced meat, 
cr croguettes or rissoles, it would be better 
that the gravy should be thickened and 
browned by boiling a little brown thickening 
with it. If this were not in the house, the 
gravy might be thickened by mixing a little 
cornflower or arrowroot to a smooth paste 
with cold water, and stirring this gradually 
into the liquor ;. and it might be browned by 
adding liquid browning, or by frying a sliced 
onion in fat till it was brightly coloured, and 
stewing this in the stock. It must be re- 
membered, however, that gravy should be 
boiled and stirred for a few minutes after it 
is thickened, or it may taste pappy, and that 
it should be freed from fat; also that a very 
small quantity only should be put into the 
dish with the meat. The remainder should 
be served in a hot tureen. 

The first dish we proposed to make of the 
cold meat was curry. There is no dish that 
isso frequently spoilt in the cooking as this, 
and the. reason is, that people have an idea 
that curry is nothing but an ordinary stew 
thickened with curry powder. This is a mis- 
take. I think, however, if you will follow 
exactly the following recipe, you will have an 
excellent curry :— 

Cut a pound of meat, fat and lean together, 
into neat pieces, free from skin and gristle, 
and about an inch square. Peel and chop 
fine four: good-sized onions, fry them ina little 
dripping, and shake the pan to keep them 
from burning. When brown take them up 
with a slice, and. fry the meat in the same 
dripping. When. this also is brown take it 
up and sprinkle a large teaspoonful of curry 
powder over it: Have ready a sour apple, 
peeled and chopped small. Fry it in the fat, 
and when it is cooked put it with the onions 
and rub both through a fine sieve. Mix with 
the pulp a tablespoonful of curry paste and a 
dessertspoonful of ground rice, and add 
gradually the stock made from the bone. 
Return.the thickened gravy to the saucepan, 
and stir.it over the fire till it boils. It should 
be thick: Taste it, and, if required, add a 
pinch of salt to it; also, if it is not sufficiently 
acid, put in two or three drops of lemon-juice. 

Now, when the sauce is all ready, put in the 
meat ; draw it to the side of the fire and let it 
simmer for half an hour or. more., On no 
account let it boil, and stir it. frequently to 
keep it from burning.’ When it is quite tender 
it is ready to serve, : 


Curry should have a wall of rice, about’an 
inch and a half deep, put round it, which rice 
can be eaten with it instead of vegetable. 
Now it is evident that if the gravy is thin it 


will run into.the rice'and make the dish look . 


messy and disagreeable. Therefore, the curry 
should be thick. The gravy should coat the 
meat, as it were, instead of running into the 
rice, and the meat should be so tender that it 
could be eaten with a fork and spoon, instead 
of being cut with a knife.. © 

One word must be said about the method 
of boiling rice for curry. The great object is 
to keep every grain separate, not to have it in 
a pulpy'mass as it is usually seen. The small 
Patna rice is generally preferred for this pur- 
pose. Wash it well in two or three waters, 
to take away its raw taste, pick out any dark 
grains there may be; throw it into plenty ‘of 
fast boiling: water and boil it quickly for-about 
a quarter‘of an. hour, or until a grain taken 
between the'finger and thumb feels quite soft. 
Skim the-water every now and then, and in 
order, to'make’the scum rise throw’a little salt 
into it. ‘We want the rice to look pure «white, 
and therefore we must not let, the imputities, 
which will rise‘from it:in the shape*ofscum, 
sink and fall upon it again. Drain the’ boiled 
rice in a: colander, pour cold water upon it to 
separate the grains; then put it into adry 
saucepan, putting the lid half on, and set it 
on the side of the fire, to make it dry and hot, 
stirring it occasionally with a fork to keep it 
from burning. Thus boiled, the rice will be 
tender, and white, and every grain will be 
separate. 

Cold meat fried in batter, or meat fritters, is 
an excellent dish; indeed, according to my 
idea, it is one of the best methods of preparing 
cold meat. The meat should be cut into thin 
slices, and all gristle and skin should be 
trimmed from it. The batter should be 
made an honr or two before it is wanted. To 
make the frying batter put a quarter of a 
pound of flour and a pinch of salt in a basin 
and mix with it two. tablespoonfuls of’ salad 
oil, and, gradually, a gill of lukewarm water. 
Beat the batter till it is quite smooth, and let: 
it remain in a cool place till ten minutes 
before it, is wanted. Then take. the whites 
only of two eggs that have been whisked 
to a firm froth, and dash these lightly 
into the batter; its excellence depends 
to a great extent upon this being done, 
properly. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word 
here about whisking eggs. White of. egg is 
sufficiently whisked when it can be cut clean 
through with a knife. Some people say it 
should be whisked until it will bear the 
weight of an egg, but I feel quite satisfied 
if it can be cut clean with a knife, and I 
think you:may be. Very good patent whisks 
may be now bought at a cheap rate, which 
save a great deal of time and trouble. Ifyou 
can obtain one of these you can have the egg 
white firm very quickly. If you have not one, 
put the white of egg, quite free from the least 
particle of yellow, upon a plate, beat it from 
the wrist, not from the elbow, with a knife 
held as .flat as possible, and try not to touch 
the bottom of the plate in doing so. Also 
stand in a cold place while you are whisking, 
and sprinkle a very small pinch of salt over 
the egg, as that will help to make it firm. 

Perhaps you think ‘there is no need to tell 
us how an egg should be beaten; any one 
can do that,” I once heard a young girl re- 
mark. ‘Some people say, do it this way; 
and other people say, do it that way; but I 
always do it as it feels most convenient to 
myself at the time, and I think that is best.” 
Now I hope the girls of our cookery class will 
never be content to do their work in that 
way. Do everything vight, and in the course 
of your life you will save many a precious 
minute. We shall needa stewpan, half full 


‘were finely minced, 


‘of boiling fat, for the meat fritters, and the 
fat must be Zo¢—that is, it must be stzZ, and 
a blue steam must rise from it. Unless the fat 
were hot the batter would come off in frying. 
‘When all is ready we take the slices of meat, 
dip them one at a time into-the hot fat, and 
let them remain till they are brightly browned 
on both sides; and, of course, it would be 
necessary to turn them over when they were 
half done to cook them equally. They will 
be done in Jess than a minute, but it would 
not do to put more than one or two in at 
once, because the fritters should not touch 
each other in the pan.. As the fritters are 
taken out of the fat they should, in order to 
free them from grease, be laid on a dish 
covered with kitchen paper. After this they 
can be dished, and, if. properly made, will be 
sure to be liked. 

If the meat, instead of being cut into slices, 
seasoned pleasantly, 
moistened either with strong gravy that would 
jelly. :when~cold, or:with a sort of thick white 
sauce called panada, then rolled in very thin 
slices of fat bacon before being: covered with 


_ the frying batter, we should:-have' Aromeshkies. 


Or, if:the. minced meat, prepared.in the same 
way, were folded in pastry, then fried in fat, 
we should have zissoles.. If it were made 
into balls, dipped in beaten egg and covered 
with bread crumbs, and fried im. hot, fat, we 
should have crogzeties. If the-mince were 
pressed into a shape and steamed, we should 
have meat gdteaw. If the meat were mixed 
with potatoes or with turnips, then folded in 
pastry and baked, we should have Cornish 
pasties. Ifit were chopped small, seasoned 
well, then pounded to pulp, with butter, 
pressed into small jars and covered with 
clarified butter, we should have.potted meat. 
I cannot, for want of space, give the details of 
these various dishes; but I should imagine 
that any one who gets to understand the 
method of one or two can form an idea of the 
rest, and prepare them without much difficulty. 

Cold potatoes, as well as cold meat, may be 
used.in making.shepherd’s pie; though, of 
course, if there were. no cold potatoes, fresh 
ones would haye to be taken for the purpose. 
Beat the cooked potatoes in a saucepan over 
the fire with a little boiling milk and a slice of 
butter. Cut the meat, fat and lean together, 
into neat pieces, and season them with pepper 
and salt. If liked, a very little finely chopped 
onion can be added also. 

Fill a pie dish with the seasoned meat, and 
arrange it so that the meat shall be highest in 
the middle, for that willmake it a good shape. 
Half fill the dish with gravy, and spread the 
mashed potatoes over the top, first making it 
smooth, and afterwards roughing it over with 
afork. Put itin the oven or before the fire, 
and let it remain until it is hot through and 
the top is brightly browned. Send a little 
good gravy to table with it, and I believe 
everyone who tastes it willsay that it is good, 
and they should like to have it again. 

If pork be the meat that we wish to serve 
a second time, we might, for thesake of variety, 
make a pork and apple dumpling of it. This 
is a very old-fashioned and rather a peculiar 
dish, and perhaps would not suit every one; 
it is well known and appreciated in the county 
of Norfolk. Cut the meat from the pork into 
thin slices, and then into dice, and season 
with salt and pepper. Pare and cut up in the 
same way good baking apples, and have 
equal quantities of apples and pork. Line a 
pudding basin with good suet crust, fill it with 
the apples and meat, add a little good gravy ; 
if a little were left from the meat, it will be 
the best for the purpose. Cover the pudding 
with pastry, tie it in a cloth wrung out of hot 
water and floured, plunge it into boiling 
water and let it boil from.an hour and ahalf to 
two hours, according to its size. 


PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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STARS OF EARTH; 
OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Junz—On THe Heatu. 
“ There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower. 
On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, to holiness, and God.” 


BRIGHT summer weather had really come, 
flowers were blooming everywhere on the 
bright sunny day, when we set out for South 
Hill Common. We soon reached the cliffs, 
where the blue sea came rippling up over 
the rocks, and amongst some of the crevices 
Fanny gathered some bunches. of bright 
ink -blossoms, which she brought for our 
mspection. at 

“‘Those are sea pinks, and belong to the 
‘thrift family’ (Plumbaginacee) not a numer- 
ous one, for these flowers and the sea laven- 
ders are the sole members. Sea pinks love 
sandy downs and rock crevices, the flowers grow 
on‘a single downy stalk, and there are scales 
that form a kind of basket at the back. The 
leaves makeathick tuft; this cushion-like mode 
of growth makes them fitted for bordermg, and 
they are often placed in garden flower beds; 
the roots of the plant are used for medicinal 
mrposes. The sea lavender is not scented 

e the garden variety; it has pale, spike-like 
flowers. 

“Look at those large leaves yonder; they 
are wild celery.” 

“‘ Fit for eating, I suppose?” 

‘“‘No, Laura; it would require long and 
careful cultivation to fit it for the table. In 
its wild state the flavour is strong and un- 

leasant. Wild celery belongs to the Um- 

Miferous tribe, the flowers of which grow at 
the ends of little stalks, which are joined at 
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the base, and are called Umbels. Many 
species of food are found in this class— 
such as carrots, parsnips, celery, parsley, 
angelica, caraway, and coriander, anise, 
and cummin also. Some deadly poisons 
are among the Umbelliferous tribe, such 
J as the hemlock; a very few drops of its 
preparation would kill an animal, and 
it was used by the Greeks of old in 
State punishments—the learned Socrates 
and others were put to death by it. Now 
I am going to tell you of another family, 
the Zabiate, or lip-shaped. In it we 
find all our aromatic plants, such as sage, 
thyme, peppermint, rosemary, lavender, balm, 
&c., all wholesome. The very air here is 
perfumed with some of the wild species. This 
tribe has many peculiarities that distinguish 
it. For instance, the stem of this dead nettle 
is square, the seeds are down near the stems 
of the leaves, several of them in their dark 
The leaves grow one above 
another, and are called alternate. The blossoms 
are two-lipped, the under one two-lobed. 
There are four stamens, two long and two 
short. Inthe south of France, and in Italy 
and Spain, these labiates grow to a wonderful 
degree of luxuriance and richness—the very 
honey of the bees is flavoured with them, as 
Scotch honey is with the heather.” 

“‘ Are any garden flowers in this ‘class ?’’ 
asked Laura. 

‘Yes, the salvias, and numbers of others; 
the rosemary, which is sometimes called sea 
dew, because it grows near the sea, and looks 
as though sprinkled with salt spray.” 

We had reached a lane by this time. 
Hundreds of wild roses were crowding the 
hedge, and trailing their long pink and white 
wreaths in all directions. 

‘* Will you describe this rose, Fanny ? ” 

‘It has five petals—numbers of stamens 
and pistils. Its leaves are smooth, with pretty 
edges, and it has, oh! such numbers of sharp 
thorns.”’ 

‘J will tell you its family—the Rosac-z, or 
rose tribe, and an important one it is, with above 
a thousand species. In it are apple, quince, 
medlar, pear, plum, cherry, almond, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot trees ; also strawberry, 
raspberry, and blackberry plants and shrubs,” 

“T cannot understand how wild roses and 
apple trees can be of one tribe; there is no 
resemblance,” said Laura. 

Is there not? Look at a wild rose and at 
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the blossom of an apple, pear, or peach tree. 
Look also at the strawberry and blackberry 
blossom; each of them has five petals, and 
many stamens and pistils. Though there ave 
many differences in these plants, trees, and 
shrubs, there are still enough points of re- 
semblance to constitute them of one tribe. 
The fruit of the strawberry varies much from 
that of the apple or nut, yet they are of 
the same race. The calyx of the strawberry 
remains fastened to it, the little nut-like sceds 
are placed in a fleshy kind of receptacle, while 
the seeds of the blackberry and raspberry are 
enveloped in pulp. The cherry is different, 
also, for the stone or seed is within the juicy 
pulp. In the almond, on the contrary, the 
seed is surrounded by an external shell. The 
fruit of the apple is called a pome. The 
calyx enlarges, and forms the fleshy part, and 
the seeds or pips are snugly enclosed in cells 
within. The fruit of the rose is called a hip, 
and is full of nut-like, hairy seeds. Again, 
the fruit of the mountain-ash—another of the 
same tribe—grows in large clusters of scarlet 
berries—rowan berries, as they are called. 
While we get our most delicious fruits from 
the Rosacee tribe, some deadly poisons are 
extracted from it also—such as prussic acid 
and the oil of bitter almonds. To return 
to roses. Those on the hedge are called dog 
roses, and are as fragrant as the best of the 
species. The beauty of roses and their choice 
perfume have made them justly favourites. 
From them is distilled the famous attar ol 
roses, to make nine drams of which it is said a 
hundred thousand blossoms are required.” 
“Ts the honeysuckle one of the rose tribe 
asked Laura. ‘ 
“No, it belongs to the woodbine family 
(Caprifoliacee), a much smaller group. The 
honeysuckle is a graceful plant, with its 
delicate, twining stems, and whirls ol 
creamy blossoms. The flower has five 
petals that are partly united, and end in 
a little tube—that holds a liquid drop of 
honey, whence the flower gets its name. There 
are five long stamens, and the long pistil, or 
style, is tipped with bright green. The elder 
tree and the guelder rose tree belong to this 
tribe. Also, there isa little plant that the great 
botanist, Linnzeus, has immortalised by giving. 
it his name. He went to the fir woods of 
Scotland, and there he found a little ereepae 
plant, with delicate pink flowers, toma 
wreen leaves, and a sweet perfume, and tls 
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spring blossom he called the Linnea. This 
twining plant, with rough green leaves and 
whitish flowers, marked out with tiny green 
yeins, is the white bryony, one of the gourd tribe 
(cucurbttaceg), and with all its elegance, it has 
a bad character, for it is poisonous. In winter, 
when the flowers die away, bright scarlet berries 
appear, also poisonous. The black bryony, is 
equally plentiful; its leaves are larger, heart- 
shaped, and varnished. The small flowers are 
green, and the berries that succeed them larger. 
It belongs to the yam tribe (dzoscoreacea), 
and is the only member of that family 
flourishing here.” 
Onthecommon were 
some fine specimens 
of the bee orchis (or- 
chidacee). The orchis 
plants are some of 


the most remarkable 


Lakota 
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longer the rule for day and evening dress, 
although they are still worn by the careful and 
economical, and will not go out of date yet 
it is to be hoped for their sakes. All kinds 
of coloured ones are seen—drab, lemon, pink, 
brown, coffee, and the new shades of helio- 
trope and petunia are both introduced, as no 
other shade can be selected to look well with 
either of them. Yellow gloves are worn if 
the bonnet be trimmed with yellow roses or 
écru feathers. Gloves are more used than 
mittens in the evening for all occasions, except 
for children, who invariably wear the latter. 
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in nature; they are 
so various and fan- 
tastic in form. There 
is hardly an insect 
but the flower seems 
to mimic its appear- 
ance. The bee orchis 
looks as if a bee had 
settled on every 
flower; the fly orchis 
is called after the 
insect it resembles. 
Some of them are 
like butterflies, others 


like long - legged 
spiders. One is 
called the ‘green 


man. orchis,” and is 
supposed to represent 
a little green man 
with his head hidden 
in a flower. In the 
hot, damp regions of 
the Tropics these 
plants become still 
more remarkable; 
they are not content 
with growing on the 
earth, but perch 
themselves on the 
boughs, and in the 
trunks of trees, from 
which position they 
send forth most gor- 
geous and lovely blos- 
soms. There is hardly 
any flower so brilliant 
in hue or so wonder- 
ful in shape as these 
southern orchis 
blooms, that light up 


the dark Tropical 
forests with fantastic 
beauty. 


Orchis plants are 
much cultivated in 
England now; many 
rich people have 
orchis houses in which 
those famous Tropical blossoms are carefully 


trained and tended. 


THE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 


THE changes in the dress of the month are 
exhibited mainly in small things, not large 
ones. For instance, we are leaving off the 
many-buttoned gloves and taking to some 
without any buttons at all, which are called 
the sack? gloves. They are made with a 
sore, and may be obtained both in kid and 


in silk, and are unquestionably a great im-' 


provement on the many buttons, which were 
most tiresome to wear. Black gloves are no 
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Stockings for both children and grown people 
are worn self-coloured, with embroidered 
clocks, and sometimes with small embroidered 
sprays in front. 

Although there is much more drapery, and 
the plain effect, so long aimed at, at the back 
of the bodice is no longer in vogue, there is no 
appearance of crinoline; the skirts being 
made as narrow as ever, and in no case, 
when short, do they measure more than two 
yards round. ‘The polonaise seems to have 
given way to the bodice and trimmed skirt, 
and now that three materials are often seen in 
the same costume, there is no excuse for not 
utilizing old dresses. Velvet, cashmere, and 
foulard, or silk, are amongst the most favourite 
mixtures, and the skirt may be made of a 
plain and uncoloured material, while the bodice 
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and sleeves are of a figured stuff. Velvet and 
velveteen have by no means taken their de- 
parture with the cold weather, both bein 
used as skirt trimmings, laid on in flat bands, 
wide or narrow as preferred. Deep kiltings 
for the skirt are as fashionable as ever, and 
the only change in the scarf is to drape 
the square ends at the side instead of the 
back. z 

Serge dresses are always pretty and useful, 
and were never so stylish as now, when one ; 
of the best London tailors has introduced the 
fashion of trimming serge with the. spotted 

foulards. A short blue 
serge dress which was 
much admired the 
other day was made 
with a deeply kilted 
skirt and a jersey, 
and had a scarf of 
blue foulard spotted 
with white dots 
draped round the 
hips. The hood to 
wear with it was 
lined with the same, 
and the small toque 
hat was edged with a 
‘brim of — gathered 
velvet, and had a 
top of spotted fou- 
lard. Our two sket- 
ches of the month’s 
fashions give an idea 
of the style of cos- 
tumes now used b 
young girls, and bot 
may be copied with- 
out difficulty, and at 
a small cost. 

Entire costumes of 
these spotted mate- 
rials are to be seen, 
and never was there 
so great a choice of 
pretty and cheap cos- 
tumes for girls as 
now, when the prints, 
crétonnes, and 
sateens are manufac- 
tured in such good 
taste, and charming 
Eastern - looking 
hues, not too dark to 
be dingy, .and yet 
dark enough to wear 
for a long time with- 
out getting soiled. 
These summer dresses 
are all trimmed with 
cheap lace, which has 
a light and graceful 
effect. Perhaps none 
of the readers of this 
paper have any idea 
of the virtues of a 
hot iron in freshen- 
ing up a summer 
costume; but so ex- 

cellent is its effect that every girl who 
wishes to look fresh in her toilette and have 
a dainty appearance should learn to use 
an iron, and make herself independent of 
anyone’s help. The wrong side of the dress 
should be ironed,. not the right; and when 
much tumbled, the natural freshness may be 
restored by placing a damp cloth under- 
neath the iron, and pressing out the creases in 
that way. 

Some very simple but pretty little summer 
bonnets and hats have just come out, and may 
be made by girls for themselves on any shape 
the most individually becoming to each. 
They are made by completely covering the 
shape with narrow blaci lace, slightly gathered, 
and sewn on in rows round and round, one 
above the other, The edge is bound with 
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velvet, and a wreath of flowers may 
be worn round the crown. 

Sateen, it pretty delicate colours, 
is now much used for the evening 
costumes of young girls, and is also 
employed for crewel - embroidered 
dresses for evening wear more than 
cashmere. The “lights” on these 
are put in with silks; some favourite 
designs are wallflowers on ducks’- 
egg-blue sateen, pansies on old 
gold, or dog roses on cream-colour. 
The embroidery for these dresses 
is lightly done, the stems being 
traced, and also the leaves, while 
the flowers are executed with as 
little work as possible. The crewels 
and silks used should be ‘‘set”’ be- 
fore working with them to avoid 
disappointment. 

The dressing jacket, fig. 1 in 
the illustration, is a useful and 
necessary addition which every girl 
ought to make to her wardrobe, 
and is much less cumbersome than 
the old-fashioned dressing gown, 
while it performs the same office of 
keeping the lair from soiling the 
dress and underclothes. It may be 
made of print without any trim- 
ming, of nainsook, cambric, piqué, 
or fine calico. The half dozen 
tucks on either side may be run 
by the machine, and the gathered 
puffings are crossed at intervals by 
bands of embroidery, to match that 
with which it is edged. The mate- 
rials may be as cheap as can be pro- 
vided, as the prettiness of the gar- 
ment consists in the manufacture 
and its exquisite neatness. These 
little jackets are found most useful 
in sickness, as they can be put on 
in a moment and completely hide 
the tumbled night-dress, and make the patient \ 
neat and tidy with very little trouble to herself 
or her nurse. 

The petticoat at fig. 2 shows the present 
method of making all under-skirts with a deep 
yoke and little fulness. The drawing strings 
may be used or not as required. Black petti- 
coats will be very fashionable this summer, 
and hardly any white will be seen—in fact, 
with short dresses great economy may be 
practised, and no white skirts whatever worn. 
Now that they have been obliged to dismiss 
the muff, the Parisian ladies have restored the 
aunontiére or alms-bag pouch to favour, for 
the purpose of holding the handkerchief. It 
is made of black velvet and hangs at the side, 
but it may also be made of the same material 
as the dress. It is reported, too, that little 
bags, hung upon the arm, such as were worn 
by our grandmothers, are coming~in again. 
They are made of satin, to match the colour 
of the toilette. The corners have small 
tassels, and thére are also tassels to finish the 
cord with which the bag hangs to the arm, 
and on one side the initials or monogram of 
the owner are embroidered. 

For out-of-door wear the neck is still 
swathed in a black lace scarf, worn as high as 
possible; while a nosegay is placed at the 
right side to match that on the hat or bonnet. 


VARIETIES. 


A. Lorry IpEA* or CooKERy. — What 
does “cookery” mean? It means the know- 
ledge of Mcdea, and'of Circe, and of Calypso, 
and of Helen, and of Rebekah, and of the 
Queen of Sheba. It means the knowledge of 
all herbs, and fruits,'and balms, and spices; 
and of all that is healing and sweet in fields 
and groves, and savoury in meal; it means 
carefulness, and inventivencss, and watchful- 


ness, and willingness, and readiness of appli- 
ances; it means the economy of your great- 
grandmothers, and the science of modem 
chemists ; it means much tasting and no wast- 
ing; it means English thoroughness, and 
French art, and Arabian hospitality ; and it 
means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always ‘ladies,’ ‘‘loaf-givers ;” and as you 
are to see, imperatively, that everybody has 
something pretty to put on—so that you are 
to see, yet more imperatively, that everybody 
has something nice to eat.—J/r. Rushzn, 


BuRIED INSECTS. 


1. Wilmot, have you taken my pen? 
2. My friend was placed in an awkward 


’ position: 


3. When we were rowing Nathaniel jumped 
into the water. 


Capt. BURNABY, in his ‘‘ Ride to Khiva,” 
mentions that a favourite amusement among 
unmarried women in Russia, is the divining 
which maiden shall be married. This is done 
through the assistance of a ring and a rooster. 
Each girl taking a handful of corn, secretes 
under it, on the floor, a ring of her own. The 
birdis then introduced and let. loose ‘beside 
the corn; after his first fright is over he 
begins to peck at the heaps of grain. At last 
one of the rings is exposed to view, the owner 
of which, according to popular belief, will be 
the first successful candidate for matrimonial 
honours. 

SSURIED TREES. | 

1. Mabel, make haste. 

2. I will own that I was wrong in that 
affair. 

3. This map, Leo, belongs to my aunt. 

4. I shall pin each ribbon together. 


- THERE is no morality without religion, and 
there is no religion without morality. <‘ This 
is the love of God, that we keep His com- 
mandments.” He who loves God keeps the 
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commandments on principle. He who keeps 
the commandments loves. God in action. 
Love is obedience in the heart. Obedience 
is love in the life. Morality is religion in 
practice. Religion is morality in principle.— 
Dr. Ralph Wardlaw. mi 
A. RIDDLE. 
I’m form without substance, 
A vapour at most ; 
Cut off my head, 
And you leave mea host. 

Worps AND Dexrps. — Words and 
deeds, to have their full value, must par- 
take more or less of each other’s. nature. 
Deeds may be eloquent, and words may be 
active; and at their best it is hard to 
say which of the two is worth most. Is it, 
for instance, the greater glory to have written 
‘* Paradise Lost,” or to have conquered Napo- 
leon? tohave been the author of Law’s “Serious 
Call,’’ or to have done what Mrs. Fry did for our 
prisons? The ‘Serious Call” could never have 
had its remarkable influence on remarkable 
men if its author had not been 4 man: of pure 
and saintly life; and Mrg,_Fry’s .deeds of 
mercy would have been eomparatively barren 
had friends not been free to record them. We 
can never trace results with sufficient exactness 
to say whether words or deeds have the greater 
share in the good that is accomplished in the 
world:—Saturday Review. 

... TENDER-HANDED stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it, like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as sillk remains. 
’Tis the same with common natures. 
Use them kindly, they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well: __ 
= ‘Aaron Hill. 
Answer To BURIED BrRps (p: 392): 

1. Ostrich. 2. Dove. 3. Crow. 4- Ring 

dove. 
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“Marianne Fraser, Bleachfield, Great Huntley. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
at ~ COMPETITION II. 
“WATER-COLOUR PAINTING—SPRING TIME. 


OnE hundred and twenty-five Water-colour Paintings have been: 


received. Most of the competitors’ painted bunches of spring flowers 
very prettily, and with a wonderful correctness to nature. Ciners 
chose vernal landscapes, and a few.sent pictures cont -.ning figures of 
children. Although some of these were well-done when the ages of 
the.competitors were considered, yet they fell far short of deserving 
the prizes. 
paintings showed, a.Jack of the knowledge of even the elements 
of painting or drawing from. the; life, and it is surprising that 
the.-painters. of these should have sent’ them on the chance of 
gaining a ‘prize’ or: certificate. However, we do not wish to dis- 


courage” anyone, but to nerve’ them up to better work. AH the’|” 


paintings will be sent to children’s hospitals to help, as we said at 
the outset, ‘to brighten the plain walls and to cheer the sad hearts” 
of thé poor suffering -patients. 

The Prizes and Certificates, to be sent by post, are awarded to tae 
following successful competitors :— 

is "- ”“-Frrst Prize—Two GuIneas. 
Ada L. V.. New, Oneida House, 85, Graham-1oad, Dalston (17). 


SECOND PRIZzE—ONE GUINEA. 
Bessie Mackenzie, 26, Aberdeen Park-road, Highbury (18). 
EXTRA’ PRIZE,’ HALF-A-GUINEA. 
Mary Glover,.6, Azalea-terrace, Sunderland (18). 


- CERTIFICATES OF THE First Cass. 
Beatrice G. Hamilton, Lan-Arthen, Castleton, Cardiff (16). 
Mary Miller, 34, Cedars-road, Clapham Common, S.W. (16). 


We must candidly’ admit ‘that most of the : figure. 


AIS. 


Maud Molyneux, Twincham Rectory, Cuckbetd, Sussex (17). 


| Puella.” (Please send name and address.) ., . | 


. . ,, CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLASS.) 
Alice Hawes, Hampstead House, Queen’s-road,-Bayswater (16). 


Biagehe Ellen Sillar, Alexandra Grove, ‘North’ Finchley (18). 
«M. 


«M. Hordern, Leamington (please send complete address), (172). 
Edith Mary Bernard, Amroth, Torquay (18). = 2 
Elizabeth Emery, Haywood Lodge, Leamington (16).!"'* °' ~» 
Florence Jewell, Emsworth (18).° 7 0 
Mary. Augusta Green (please send address}, wate 
Mary M. Hayward, The Parade, Trowbridge, Wiltshire (17}). 
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‘Ruth Langley Lowe, The Mansion House, Moseley, near Birming- 


ham (18). 
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. | THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS:” ... 

i See Se 

The subjects of the new Water Colour Prize Competition are {— 
SUMMER ; Sige 


{ : 
Nat Made. = 


| or, an illuminated arrangement of the following couplet— 


‘*‘ Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast!” | : 

The lettering to be legible as well as in ; good ‘taste, keeping 
in mind the subsequent use in hospitals.. The, prizes, offered by 
the Editor for competitors between the ages of fifteen atid twenty- 
one are Two GUINEAS and ONE GuiINEA. For girls under 
fifteen one Prize of ONE GUINEA. ~ Certificates of the first, 
second, and third classes will also be awarded. No one over the 
age of twenty-one will be eligible for..a prize or certificate. The 
names, ‘addresses, and ages must be clearly written upon the backs of 
the pictures, and each painting must be certified by a minister, parent, 
or teacher as the sole work of the competitor. 


CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLASs. 
Annie Hazledine, The Vicarage, Temple, Bristol (17). 
Amy Sawyer, The Retreat, 48, Windmill-road, Croydon (16). 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vixens—In painting on satin, you should mix a little 
white of egg with the colour, together with Chinese 
white; this will sup ly a good glaze, and also 
Prepare the surface of the ciaterial’ We'shall give 
4n article on the-subject. Another mode of pre- 
paration is to size ‘the satin, ‘by brushing it over 
with a decoction made ‘of'a‘pinch of alum and 
another of isinglass,: dissolved in a tumbler of hot 


water. Then leave it’ to dry.’ : The‘Chinese white’ 


will'be found to adhere donger “by ‘mixing it with a 
small quantity of water-colour megilp.: 

May.—We thank you for the present of your pretty 
specimen card. ‘There ‘is such a “ glut”’ of them 
at present in the market, that you will have to 
dispose of them;-if you can, at stationers’ shops in 
your own neighbourhood, ‘or‘through friends else-' 

ere 


Frinnrz Uteucn.—Crayon drawings may be fixed 
by either-of the following ‘methods: A Tittle cam- 
phor well dissolved in warm water, the chalk side 
of the drawing dipped in the mixture; or a table- 
spoonful of milk in half a pint of warm water, in a 
flat dish, the drawing to be momentarily immersed, 
face downwards. Your handwriting is poor, to say 
the least of it. 


COOKERY. — 


A Reaper or tHE Grrt's Own Parer.—An excellent 
elly for an invalid is made with rice, sago, pearl- 
arley, and hartshorn shavings, of each one ounce. 

Simmer with three pints of water, till: reduced to 
one, and strain it. When cold it will bea jelly. 
Give it—dissolved in milk or broth—in change 
with other nourishment. . ‘‘Oatmeal jelly” is 
made by allowing the water to remain .on the oat- 
meal over night, and then boiling che water only ; 
sweeten, and flavour with lemon. 

Err.—A recipe for toffee has been given in our 
previous answers to correspondents, Sce page 176, 
as well as page,15. Kindly consult both. °_.. 

SAMPERELLA.—You will find potted.’beéf, veal,’ or 
ham, broiled mackerel, soused herrings, potato 

chips,. fish cakes, or “twicc-laid’’ fish excellent 


suggestions for “‘ heavy teas.’”” 


DRESS. * 
Maup and Meta Mac Ciroup.—We know of no plan 
for the renovation of black kid gloves, excepting to 
touch the white broken-out scams with ink. 
Eupuony and Lone Grey.—Yes, the ‘“fishwife 
eel will be worn this summer, along with 
others. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Linpa A.—May 27th, 1862, was a Tuesday. October : 


6th, 1864, was a Thursday, and August 31st, 1866, 
a Friday. F ; 

Avs.—‘M.G.”” means Matz gauche, and ‘M.D:~” 
Main drotte. .° Sey eee ee 

Zutu.—You might gum the steel-paper on picture 
mounts, for photographs, engravings, and draw- | 
ings. Also for card toys; and in dolls’ houses, 

Earnest Preaper.—We feel very sorry for you, 
‘and much approve of your desire to improve your 
temper. - Think a, Jittle,—perhaps, when your: 
relative finds fauit with you, instead ofsaying “ you: 


will try to do better,’’ or that “ you are’sorry,” you! |- 


may look cross; or you may not answer respect- 
fully: If itisseen that you are trying to please 

you may soon find it the happier for you ;: and 
weineed scarcely tell you that there is One ‘who is 
unssen, who knows: all your little troubles, and, 
who will+help you to overcome every fault, if ‘you' 
pray for His grace; and earnestly strive to do better. 


Heppiz.—lhank * pe for the kind little note of warm: | 


approval, which quite consoles us for any want of 


All the paintings, after the prizes and certificates have been awarded, 
will be presented to hospitals for the: benefit of the patients. 
The last day for receiving the paintings is Michaelmas Day, 1880. 


appreciation on ‘‘ Marion’s’”” part. 
written too | Kind hearted- Leppie. 

Friorence.—Choose the handwriting you, most ad- 

mire, and copy it carefully. We once knew a 

girl. who quite changed hers in six weeks by 

so doing. we : 

Harpy Dor.—James Montgomery is the author of a 
poem called A Mother’s Love.” 

ZARA.—A turkey carpet looks best when frequently 
shaken. ov 

A. G. B.—We could not’ recommend you to take a 
situation on the Continent, unless you know exactly 
to whom you are going. ‘Tlie linglish chaplain in 
Paris, in a recent number of the 77ies, begs inglish 
girls to stay at home, and details the miscrics of 
many who have’gone there to be swindled, and left 
penniless and friendless. i 

C1.ara and Anon.—Brush the leather which has been 
inked with a solution of oxalic acid in water. 
Your second query is not one.we should answer. 
Read ‘‘ How to Look My Best.” 

Ivy and May.—There is no way of pressing leaves 

. or flowers except between leaves of Plotting: paper, 
or else by ironing with.a warm iron. 

Tammy.—Are you quite serious when you ask us to 
“explain ‘the working”, of a “scent fountain” 
which we have never seen? Write to the manu- 
facturer, . = ; 

Lity oF tHe VALLEY.—The words are those of a very 

_ ordinary, ballad .song,.,apparently. You might 


It is so nicely 


Trossy.—1. See answer to ‘(Ivy and May.” The voice 
. is trained. by: practice.:..2;:Very hard brushes are 
not good for the hair. You have spelt envelope 
rightly... )° >, hia ee 
Jessiz.—1.:"We know: of no other method for curing 
x habit'.of: stooping »than ‘wearing a face-board 
stuck into aibelt) in front for.a certain time daily 
Awhile reading or working, and a: fixed resolution 
to:remember:and check the-habit.all the rest of the 
day. 2. Itisimpossible to‘lay down a rule that will 
‘apply'to allialike in reference to suppers. Much 
depends:on the hour of thé. previous meal, and that 
of retiring -to bed; on'tho nature of the supper, 
' and on’ the -state of ‘health; and‘ on the individual 
-peculiarities: of. the:sperson :who: hesitates about 
eating just before bed+time..! A heavy meal at a 
‘Jate. hour ‘could not “be ‘wholesome for any one, 


- »for the body.is‘fatigued;. and:the digestive. powers 


are thereby enfeebled. Some sleep the better for 
‘partaking of a slightirefreshment,:others do not. 
Those.who sleep ‘little, and have .some hours of 

. fasting before them, would pnobably be benefited 
by taking a biscuit and a.small.cup of.broth ;. or of 
milk with a teaspoonful of lime-water in it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MARLEIGH GRANGE. 


i HAT a pretty 
“FW room it was 
to which Nesta in- 
troduced her friend ! 
The two windows 
looked out on the 
rose garden, backed 
by a dense shrub- 
bery, and on the 
grass-covered hills be- 
yond, that formed a not 
very distant horizon. The bed, in a 
deep recess, was draped with white, 
tied with rose-colour; the dressing- 
table also showed:a rosy tint under the 
clear muslin. On the walls were pretty 
water-colours, and two or three exquisite 
casts of figures were placed on brackets 
at the corners. Near. one of the win- 
dows was atable on which were books 
and writing materials; at the other 
window were two or three low chairs. 

‘‘How lovely!’’ exclaimed .. Cora, 
glancing round the room; then she 
ran to the open window, and breathed 
in the delicate perfume that rose on the 
soft breeze. 2 

‘‘T shall be very near you, only the 
dressing-room between us, so you will 
not be lonely,’’ said Nesta. 

The dressing-room did not appear as 
though used for its legitimate purpose, 


for there was a piano in it, and the large. 


round. table-was .strewed with books, 
and papers. and every sort of knick- 
knack. ; 

“« This is my own particular ‘den,’ ”’ 
laughed Nesta;-*‘‘ I storé all my rubbish 
here, and nobody'troubles much if the 
room is not kept quite as tidy as it ought 
tobe. Youand I can come here and 
have a cozy,chat, whenever ,we want to 
retire from the. noisy world. . My bed- 
room is just like yours, you see,’’..said 


she, throwing open.the:inner‘door.”.».... s. 
. You have a beautiful: home,.and:you' 


ought to be very happy; Nesta 
claimed Cora,: with’ unaffected: 
tion. af” ee 
“Yes, | am happy; if’I°were not it 
would be my own fault. Do you know 
what I consider a great treat when I] 
first arrive fresh from school ?”’ 


' Everything must be a treat.’’ 

‘“Yes, but my especial delight is the 
being able to rush about all over the 
house just when and where J like with- 
out asking anybody’s leave. I spend 
almost the whole of the first day dart- 
ing into rooms, from the garrets to the 
pantry, and everybody laughs at me, 
and says I am perpetually ‘cropping 
up’ just where they don’t: expect to 
find me.”’ eet a 


Cora was not long changing her’ 


travelling costume, and was soon ready, 
dressed demurely.in her black alpaca, 
with a plain white linen collar and cuffs. 
Not ‘gay, not fine by any means, but 
there was a warm soft: glow..on:her 
creeks, and the dark masses of her 
luxuriant hair were deftly plaited. into 
glossy bands, that crowned her graceful 
head, and gave what school-girls call 
a ‘finish ’ to her appearance. 

She seated herself on one of the low 
chairs at the window, with a book in 
her hands, waiting until Nesta was 
ready to go downstairs with her. _, 

Nesta soon arrived in a bright new 
dress, with violet bows and sash, and 
dainty lace puffings on her neck and 
sleeves. She had already emerged 
from her usual sombre school costume, 
and looked bright as the flowers in her 
waist-belt. 

Nesta gave along, scrutinising glance 
at Cora, and perhaps her first thought 
was that her friend was just a little dowdy 
—not, doubtless, more expensively attired 
than were Sarah and Phillis, the neat- 
handed, black-robed, white-gloved dam- 
sels, who waited. every day at the Mar- 
leigh dinner table. But her second 
thought was that Cora never-could look 
anything but a true lady, and that hers 
was the sweetest, dearest face one could 
see. Shepressed a fluttering little kiss 
on her brow, and exclaimed— 

‘You look very nice, my pet; and 
now let us hurry down, for the first gong 
sounded long ago.” . | 

Cora thought the drawing-room full of 
people when she entered, but ere long 
she discovered only the Burges family 
were present, and three strangers, the 
Rey. Charles McArthur and his sister, 
Jessy, and Captain Rollo Fraser. 


Mrs. Burges was still seated beside 
her gipsy table, her thin white hands 
busy with her muslin work, and leaning 
forward, playing with her.scissors and 
talking earnestly, was..a young man, 
with the Burges face unmistakably, but 
his hair and.eyeS were darker than the 
family type. {) c.27 


Mrs. Burges:pointed out a chair for 


Cora beside herself; and said, smilingly—:; 


‘‘ This is‘ my'son Ralph, Miss Forest.’’ 
No long peacé:was there for Cora. 
In a minute Nesta came.over, and. drew 
her away to, be: introduced,to;"' papa 
Squire Burges, was.;standing. nea 
window at the other end. of the room 
talking to a tall thin man with close- 
cropped tawny hair, a long moustache 
-| of the same colour, a ruddy, sun-browned 
fade; and’ a» military..appearance, and 
he, :Cora’s'instinct..told;her, must be 
.| Olive’s:lovér; Captain’ Rollo Fraser. 
‘‘This is Cora Forest, papa,’’ 


said 


.| Nesta, and the portly Squire welcomed 


her-warmly, as he said— 


You are my little daughter’s fayoy. 
rite school friend, I understand, and that 
is a sure passport to our friendship 
also.”’ 

There was no mistaking the hearty 
cordiality of his tone, and Cora, who 
had been feeling just a little shy and 
nervous, became perfectly reassured as 
the Squire stood looking down kindly at 
her, asking various questions about her 
journey. . * Pree : 

Olive came into.the’room rather late, 
just a minute or two’before the last gong 
.sounded. She was handsomely dressed 
-in rich'silk, as‘became a bride elect, and 
‘carried herself a little grandly, as with a 
Slightly haughty mien she walked _to- 
wards Cora and. held out: her taper 
fingers, making. the ‘girl realise pro- 
foundly how wide was the gulf between 
herself, a mere school chit, and this 
very grown up young lady, who was to 
be married ina couple of months. ~- 

Olive said, with a slightly supcrior 

smile— 
_.“‘I should have known you at once, 
Cora, though we were only a short time 
together at Westville House. You'have 
grown very much indecd, and are, | 
think, yes, you are improved,”’ 

At this moment the gong sounded its 
loud and friendly summons through the 
hall, and they'all began to descend the 
broad stairs. 

Fred had claimed Cora at once. 
Nesta went down with Mr. McArthur, 
the mild, pale-faced curate; and his 
sister Jessy, a lively-looking girl, with 
sharp hazel eyes, a pretty mouth, and 
pearly-white teeth, fell to Ralph Burges’ 
lot. 

It was a new experience to Cora, 
sitting in this grand old dining-room, 
with the portraits of a by-gone genera- 
tion of the Burges race staring down at 
her from their gilded frames on the 
walls. The table was handsomely laid 
out, and was bright with flowers and 
ferns, plate and crystal. It all seemed 
perfection to her, from the noiseless 
attendance of the well-ordered servant 
maids to the viands that were so well- 
served and tempting. 

When her appetite was satisfied, Cora 
would rather have looked on, watching 
the various faces round the table, listen- 
ing to snatches of conversation, and 
dreaming her little dreams about all she 
saw. But Fred claimed the most part 
of her attention with an insatiable per- 
severance. He had so many funny inci- 

dents to relate, so many adventures, 
personal and otheiwise,,to recapitulate, 


that it, was only nowjand then. she could 


“glance over at the Opposite side of the 
table where Ralph and Miss McArthur 
were sitting. 

Ralph was talking to her, quietly and 


..)) pleasantly, and Jessy was listening with a 
-| rapt, attentive expression on her counte- 


nance, as though she thought both the 
speaker and his subject worthy of notice. 

“That is as it should be,’’ mused 
Cora. ‘Strength and beauty ought to 
go together; Miss McArthur is decidedly 
pretty, and Mr. Ralph Burges gives one 
the idea that he must be somewhat of a 
hero. I mean, I am sure he would be 
brave and noble, if occasion called for 


] such qualities.” 


Just then Ralph’s eyes met hers. He 
was rettiming the compliment, and 
watching her also, perhaps. She turned 
quickly away, and looked towards Fred, 
who was nearing the end of.a ‘‘ capital. 
story, you know.” f : : 
«“Wasn’t . it 
quickly. a ; 
‘No doubt. it must have heen,’*;was: 
the brief reply- to ehT gee 0 
“Well, he had his revenge ‘after aill:”’ 
“Revenge! How very wrong,’”"éx- | 
claimed Cora, trying hard to gather up , 


the lost threads of his narration. “+ ”~. 


first-rate ?’’ he. asked, 


““TDo you call it wrong ? Everybody, 


else said he was fully justified. But I. 
don’t think you heard,all 1 was saying.” 

‘‘ How careless of me!” 

She glanced across the table once 
more—encountered a flash of the dark 
eyes, and blushing vividly bent over her 
dessert-plate to hide her confusion. 

‘‘ Have I annoyed you ?”’ asked Fred, 
with surprise. 

‘Oh, no, I assure you.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you another thing that 
occurred soon after.’’ 

But it happened Cora did not hear 
any more of Fred’s anecdotes just then, 
forthe ladies rose from the table, and 
she was soon flitting away to the 
drawing-room, leaning on Nesta’s arm. 

That evening Jessie McArthur and 
Ralph sang duets together. He turned 
over her music, selected the songs he 
liked, and then their voices rang out 
together, blending most harmoniously. 
Scotch, Irish, or English, grave or gay, 
it did not matter, their store seemed 
inexhaustible ; on they went as though 
they could have sung duets until mid- 
night. 

The rest of the party listened, or 
talked, or amused themselves, just as 
they chose, for the songs were not so 
much for the entertainment of the 
audience as for that of the performers 
themselves. 

Nesta had challenged Fred toa game 
of chess, which they seemed to think 
required a great deal of argument,‘ for’ 
there was plenty of sparring over every’ 
move. 

Cora sat quietly in the shade of the 
lace curtains at the open window, where 
she could by turns have a peep at the. 
calm stars as they spangled the cloud- 
less sky, and at the various groups of. 
people in the large, well-lighted rooms. 

She decided thete was no doubt in the. 
world but that Miss McArthur and. 
Ralph Burges were engaged to be 
married, just as Olive and Captain Fraser 
were, nt : 

‘“‘ But oh, I would never think of com- 
pating Ralph with such a man as the 
Captain ’’ was her mental decision. 

Nesta was checkmated at last, much 
to Fred’s delight, who clapped his 
hands and made a noisy tumult at his 
success, : 

“Never mind, I’ll have my revenge 
another evening,’’ laughed back Nesta, 
as she made her way over to‘Cora. , 

“ Now that very persevering pair have 
deserted the piano, I want you to play 
Soluvihing, Mousie.’’ ; 3 2 

“Yes, do favour us, Miss Forést ; we 
shall be very pleased to hear you,” 
urged Mrs. Burges. ; 
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. Cora went at once to the piano, and | 


began Schubert’s Seventh Symphony. 

_ “That was one of our ‘stock school 
‘pieces.’ I recollect, playing it on my 
last public evening at Westville House,”’ 
said Olive, with that, superior smile of 
REPS ei ih ty oe Tt Pe 
“J thought: you: would. remember it, 
andoI- played “the symphony - that. it 


| might recall old: days;* said Cora. 


| «“¢ What do‘you call public eyenings ?”’ 
asked Captain Frasér. -' ° ~ - Oy di 


you,cah fancy.: Once a month all the 
young ladies used to put on their best 


then-we. were ushered.into the drawing- 


room, and played pieces, and sang songs | 


to one another, and to Mrs. Woodhouse, 
and to Miss Winifred,’’ explained Olive, 
laughing, a 


‘No gentlemen admitted, of course?” : 


inguired the Captain, with a smile. 
: “Not the shadow of, one! ° 7 
‘would have been against the rules.” © 


‘« J like the public evenings very much, - 
and I don’t consider gentlemen are 'so,, 


very necessary to make one enjoy onc- 
self,’’ retorted Nesta, indignant at her 
sister’s description. 

‘*Of course, yow don’t think so, my 
dear. It would be too advancéd an 
opinion for girls of your age,’’ put in 
Fred, briskly. 

«Play something else, Cora,’’ asked 


Fred’s insinuation. 

Cora had a-taste, almost a genius, for 
music. Whatever she attempted. she 
‘played well, and with intense feeling, 
throwing her whole heart into the music 
her fingers evoked. oe ee 

‘* After having had nine years to learn, 
and all my holidays to practise, the least 
that can be expected is that I ought to 
play decently,” she once explained to 
Nesta. 

As Captain Fraser seconded Nesta’s 
request for something else, Cora struck 
off with vigour a brilliant overture by. 


‘Cherubini, then a magical mazurka by | 


Chopin that made the Captain uncon- 
sciously beat. time with his foot, as 
though he fully appreciated the perfect 
rhythm. ; 


‘“‘Don’t get up—please, don’t leave : 


the piano yet,”” pleaded Ralph, who had 


joined, the group’ near’ the music stool; ' 


and then the girl paused a moment, and 


began a-dreamy nocturne, delicate and. 


refined’,in its expression, and plaintive 
as a wail in some ofits passages. Then, 
-by almost imperceptible gradations, she 


glided into the air of ‘ St. Gabriel,’” and: 


they knew she 
hymn— ; 
‘* Our life is but a fading dawn, 
Its glorious noon, how quickly past; 
Lead us, O Christ, when all is gone, ~~ 
Safe home at last,’’ : 


was playing an evening 


sang Ralph, taking up the air, and then 


they all joined 
hymn. eens ; 
‘That is a very fit introduction for our 


in until the end of the 


evening prayers;’’. said Mrs. Burges, in: 


a quiet earnest: tone, the influence of 
which was felt by all, as she rang the 
bell for the servants. 

: (Zo be continued.\ 


: "Oh, ‘the midst melancholy exhibitions’ 


dresses and:clean collars and cuffs, and | . . 
stick bows of ribbon in their. hair; and _ 


Thad 


Nesta, disdaining to take .any notice of . 


' HOW GIRLS ARE*=PRE-? 
»SENTED AT. COURT. . - 
og” ER MAjEsrY, generally 
 yholds..four ; Drawing: 
km. rooms. in. the course; of, 
We. the. year; two before 
Mee. Easter, two - after, -and. 
tiie? \'- seldom, ; later, :than, .th 
hz Tule, ,. young: Jadi¢s are. 
VT ‘presented , by’ fhéir. 
mothers... Eyen’ if they; 
‘). are.only presented them-_ 
selves ‘for the. first time , 
& -the same ‘day as’ their” 

daughters, it. is still ez 
~ réole ‘that they should! 
. “make the presentation... 
But it is necessary—absolutely necessary— 


that the lady who undertakes the ‘duty’ shall 


be present at the same Drawing-room, though 
she may not even see the ‘young ‘girl, “and, 
except in the case of relatives, they rarely go 


together, and do not for a moment think of.. 


passing. the Royal presence ’.together. © In’ 
asking any lady to make~a ‘presentation to’ 
Her Majesty it must be recognised ‘as‘a great” 
‘kindness and favour, for she is personally. 
‘résponsible.’, Unmarried ladies ‘do not exer-’, 
cise the privilege of making presentations. ~ 
As soon as it is determined at which Drawing- 
room the young ladyis to make her dédzz, the 
mode of proceeding is as follows. A card is 
sent in to the Chamberlain’s office, Stable 
Yard, St. James’s, on which is written the 
name of the person to be presented and 
the person presenting, thus: ‘Miss Smith, 
by her mother, Mrs. Smith,” accompanied 
by a. letter from Mrs. Smith, giving 
necessary particulars as to address, &c., and 
saying that it is her intention to be pre- 
sent at the Drawing-room of the date fixed. 
This must be done two. cléar days at least’ 


| before the Drawing-room. The names having ' 


been submitted for Her Majesty’s approval,’ 
on application at the same office, two pink 
presentation cards will’ be given, on which’ 
must be most legibly written, as | before, | 
“Miss Smith, by. her mother, Mrs. Smith,” 


.arid ‘these must be taken to the palace. One 


will be given to the page-in-waiting on first 
arriving at the top of the stairs, and the other 


‘handed to the’‘Lord Chamberlain, who stands 


beside‘ Her Majesty, when the Royal presence 
is redched, and from this he ‘will read, in a 
loud, clear voice, the names to the Queen. | 
The proper Court dress is the next important 
consideration. A young girl, on her presenta-. 
lion, wears white, and every Jady attending the 
Court must have a train, lappets, Court plumes, 
and a really low.dress. ‘So strict are’the laws 
with regard to this, that people are appointed 
to prévent Jadies passing who fall short in 
any of thése requirements. Iwas myself ac- 
companied’ to a Drawing-room two or. three’ 
years ago by a friend who had had her dress 
fromm, Paris. It proved too’ high on: the: 


shoulders, for regulation ; moreover,’ she ‘had’ 
‘only one small piece of tulle-in liew’ of lap-. 


pets, and before entering the presence of Her 
Majesty she was compelled to tear some tulle. 
trimmings from her dress and’ pin this. on ‘as’ 
anotherlappet, and to have the bodice cut down 
on the shoulders and turned in. These Jappets. 
may be éither, really lace or blonde, with the 
ends hanging at the back, or two pieces of 


| tulle, which young ladies fine more becoming.’ 
‘The. width is mostly split in’ half, one ‘end 


gatheréd,on a thread, and so, pinned on. 
White plumes are essential—three for married, 
two for unmarried women—placed in such a 
manner that they. can be distinctly seen in 
front. The.train must be'at least three yards 
long, and is generally four. It is sometimes 
cut in one with the bodice, sometimes attached 


fi 
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by braces to the shoulders, sometimes plaited 
on the shoulders, but young ladies generally 
have it sewn on at the waist. Just now white 
satin and brocade is most used, with tulle 
skirts and a profusion of white flowers. Pearls 
are considered the most appropriate orna- 
ments for a débutante. The dress must be 
well made and all the details well carried out. 
Many-buttoned gloves are worn, but when 
presented, before appearing in the Queen’s 
presence, the right hand one must be removed, 
and this is generally simplified by not being put 
onatall. Having a handkerchief, a fan, the 
one glove, and the card to hold, it is far 
better not to carry a bouquet, especially as the 
end of the train, neatly folded, has to be borne 
on the left arm. 

The mode of proceeding at a Drawing- 
room is as follows:—The palace doors gene- 
rally open at two, the Queen entering the 
Throne-room at three. 
Majesty’s health has not permitted her to 
remain throughout the reception. Therefore, 
in order to pass before her, it is well to go 
early, especially when presented, as it is only 
in a case of presentation that the Queen’s 
hand is kissed, and this ceremony is not gone 
through if the Princess of Wales or any of the 
Royal Princesses have taken her place. Then 
you merely pass courtesying low, as you would 
if you were only attending a Drawing-room, 
though the presentation thus made is in every 
respect equivalent to actual presentations to 
the Sovereign. But being an event that will 
hardly happen more than twice in a woman’s 
life, it is advisable to do it thoroughly. Once 
presented, you can annually attend one Draw- 
ing-room for the future, and will only require 
to be re-presented when you marry, or you 
atlain some title. People anxiousto arrive early 
leave home mostly at half-past twelve to one, 
being content to wait patiently in the line of 
carriages down the Mall or Buckingham 
Palace-road, and endure the eager inspection 
ef a dense crowd, who, wet or fine, line the 
roadway, peer into the carriages, and often 
Jaugh and make audible remaiks about the 
inmates. There is, however, no lack of 
amusenient. The beefeaters, in their quaint 
scarlet Tudor dresses, bedizened' with gold, 
their rnffs, and low-crowned hats, encircled with 
red, white, and blue ribbon, march, halberds 
in hand, to Buckingham Palace to take 
up their stations along the corridors and 
staircases. The Gentlemen-at-Arms troop in 
by twos and twos, in scarlet uniform, gold 
helmets, and white, waving plumes. They 
are also on duty within the palace. You see 
them in each room guarding the barriers, and 
preventing the entrance of more people than 
will comfortably fill them. 

In the room adj ining the Throne-room, 
they stand in a line ready to act as a 
veritable body-guard to the Royal Family if 
required, and another line divides off the 
lower end of the picture gallery, forming a 
sort of corridor to the Throne-room. There is 
no better place for seeing the dresses. I 
always make a rule of getting close behind 
these Gentlemen-at-Arms, as soon as I have 
passed the Royal presence, and so, peering 
between their shoulders, see the rest of the 
company pass in single file, their trains flow- 
ing behind them. One or more of the House- 
hold Troops, are on duty in the Court-yard, 
and act as escort to the Royal personages 
who attend the Drawing-room, and it is a 
very pretty sight to see the bandmen in their 
gold coats march through St. James’s Park, to 
take up their position and play throughout 
the reception. I have never myself heard 
them in the palace, but in some of the rooms 
you can, and when “‘ God Save the Queen” is 
played, you know that Her Majesty has entered 
the Presence Ch:mber. The equipages of 
ambassadors, ministers, and other distinguished 
people also flit to and fro, but they do not 


Of late years Her - 
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fall into the line, having the privilege of the 
entrée which entitles them to enter the 
palace by a special entrance, to occupy the’ 
first Drawing-room, next to the Throne-room, 
and to pass before the Queen first. 

At last, after a long waiting, the line of 
carriages begins to move slowly, and in time 
you pass through the fine gateway into the 
inner quadrangle, and alight at the steps of 
the grand entrance. Here you will see some 
few scarlet-coated servants and officials, and 
much crimson carpeting. You cross the 
really magnificent hall, paved with variegated 
marble, the ceiling supported by white marble 
columns, with Corinthian capitals of mosaic 
and gold, and up a few steps reach a dining- 
room, where cloaks and wraps are left. 
Leaving this, you ascend the staircase, enter 
the picture gallery, leave one of the two cards 
with which you are provided with the page- 
in-waiting, who stands bya raised crimson- 
covered desk, and then hurry on through the 
concert-room into the furthest of the suite of 
drawing-rooms not yet filled. There is the 
Blue Drawmg-room, hung with blue silk 
panelled in gold, with Winterhalter’s por- 
traits of the Queen and the Prince Consort ; 
the Dark Blue Drawing-room and the Red 
and Yellow Drawing-rooms; they all com- 
mand a view of the beautiful gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, where the fountains are 
generally set playing. They are filled with 
rows of chairs, and as soon as these are occu- 

ied the Gentlemen-at-Arms cross their 

alberds, and no more are admitted, and 
soon till all the rooms are filled. People 
sit chatting to their friends, and thus while the 
time away. There are only a few gentlemen 
present, and they must be in attendance on 
ladies, and do not generally pass the Royal 
presence, but are nevertheless occasionally 
presented with their wives. 

After a time there is a rustle and a rush. 
The “ Entrée” has passed the Queen, and the 
rest of the world are about to do so in tum; 
the stream moves through the suite of rooms 
in single file, until they reach the end of the 
picture gallery, lined with the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. Here the 
Queen’s pages remove the train 
{rom the right arm, spread it 
on the ground, and thus you 
walk across the gallery to the 
Throne-room. The door on 
the left-hand side is glass, and 
scarcely any one passes it with- 
out looking how her trains 
set. When you enter the 
Presence Chamber you find a 
narrow half-circular alley left, 
down which you are to pro- 
ceed, Quite in the background 
is the Throne and its canopy. 
In front of it are the ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance on 
the Queen and other Royal 
personages, and in front of 
them the Royal Family. Near 
the doorway next the Queen 
is the Lord Chamberlain, then 
Her Majesty, the Princess of 
Wales, and the other Prin- 
cesses, and then the Princes. 
The general circle fills the rest 
of the room. Just in front 
of you will be the end of the 
train of the lady passing next 
before you. In case of mother 
and daughter the mother would 
go first. You have no longer 
to think about your own train ; 
your glove, fan, and handker- 
chief hold in your left hand, 
your card in your right. As 
you pass through the door- 
way give this to the Lord 
Chamberlain. You will find his 


hand ready to receive it. As soon as he 
mentions the word “ presentation” the Queen. 
will put out her right hand, then courtesy 
very low, place your own right hand beneath 
it, and bend and kiss it. When you rise 
courtesy low to each member of the Royal 
Family, and walk along this semi-circular 
alley sideways, being careful on no account to 
turn your back; but by the time you have: 
well passed the Royalties, you will find your 
train being placed on you arm, and, the crowd, 
intervening, you leave the room by the centre 
doorway without any necessity for further 
backing. You make your way at once to 
the picture gallery, which is now thronged. 
You can look at the pictures which are wortlr 
seeing, including gems of Greuze, Wilkie, 
Maas, and others. But the beautiful people 
and beautiful dresses will distract your atten- 
tion. By-and-bye you will proceed to the 
great entrance hall, and, having obtained your 
cloaks, wait there until your carriage is called, 
a tedious process, for if it happens to come 
up before you are ready, it goes to the very 
end of the rank. . 

I should advise all young girls about tc be 
presented to rehearse the actual ceremony 
well beforehand, for I notice at many drawing- 
rooms how very badly it is done. It is 
necessary to remember that courtesies made to: 
Royalty must be very low. Avoid, above all 
things, *‘ fluster,” and do not be alarmed at 
the idea of having to walk backwards with 
your train on the ground. You really hardly 
have to do this at all, it is a crab-like sideway 
movement you have to execute. The im- 
portant points to bear in mind are—to have 
your hand ungloved, to place it beneath the 
Queen’s, and to make separate and distinct 
courtesies to every Royal person in the circle. 

ARDERN HOLT. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


PERHAPS there is scarcely anything that gives 
a sweeter touch of finish to home than the 
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POT. 


rpresence Of flowers. Go where we may 
it is the same. In the dull back parlour, 
or sunny morning-room, or humble cot- 
tage, the bright geraniums or hanging 
basket or mug of fresh primroses give 
an air of cheerfulness and comfort, and 
are a pleasant Spot for the eye to rest upon. 
We miss something when.they are not there. 

If for this reason only, it is good to 
cultivate a taste for arranging flowers. To 
‘some the power comes naturally, and in 
all it may be stimulated and improved. 

Then to any who are artistically in- 
clined there is another attraction as the 
means of advancement and _ practice 
jn the arrangement and combination of 
colour. There is nothing more helpful— 
it will often suggest a new idea, which 
may be carried out on the easel, and more- 
over fixes on the mind and memory the 
many beauties of form and growth which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. 

These papers are specially intended for 
those who have no great supplies at com- 
mand, who seek their flowers and leaves in 
the woods and lanes, or in the old- 
fashioned garden. 

For those too who live in London and 
our other large cities, and to whom a con- 
stant supply of flowers seems almost an 
impossibility. 

In the latter case there must be no 
doubt a love for flowers and a readiness 
to bestow much care and patience, but it 
can be done where there is the will. 


HANGING BASKET.—WILD FLOWERS 
—CONVOLVULUS — CRANEBILL — 
BLECHNUM — POLYPODY—SELAG- 7 
MELLA, 
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HANGING RASKET.—PTERIS— 
MAIDEN HAIR— CHINA ROSES 
AND PASSION FLOWERS. 


There are two principal ways of 
using flowers in the house. 

I, Growing flowers in pots, stands, 
or hanging baskets. 

2. Cut flowers in the room or for 
table decoration. 

The first of these will receive our 
attention now. 

There are some times of the year, 
and some days, perhaps days of con- 
tinued wet weather, when it is almost 
impossible to keep a good supply of 
cut flowers. Itis then that we fall 
back with the greatest delight on 
pot flowers; but indeed all the year 
round there is some window or 
corner that will look brighter for 
them. 

‘It would exceed the limits of these 
articles to give directions for raising 
pot flowers by seed or from cuttings, 
which many people are very success- 
ful in doing when they have no 
green-house or hot-bed to run to. 
But every one is in the way of get- 
ting flowers in pots at a reasonable 
price, either from a nurseryman 
or Covent Garden, or some such 
place, and the important matter is 
when you have got them to know 
how tc keep them alive. 
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Many people are discouraged in -having 
pot flowers in their rooms, having tried 
and seen them -soon fade and wither. 
Certainly, to be successful, two or three 
matters should be carefully attended.to. 

1. Do not be too ambitious. Keep only 
‘aS many as you have time to attend to 
well; when you have been successful you 
can easily add to your list. 

2. Do not be beguiled into trying every 
new thing of which you hear. The cheap 
a favourites will generally answer the 

est. 

3- When you buy a plant, go to a 
good nurseryman and get well-established 
plants. The showy ones that are taken 
about the streets of London, and which 
look most tempting, have generally been 
highly forced, and the change of tem- 
perature from a hot-house to your room 
will soon make them flag. 

4. Attend carefully to their health in 
the matter of watering, washing, and fresh 
air. 

A few plain practical directions may 
be useful. Most plasts are killed by kind- 
ness in over-watering. It is a difficult 
matter to lay down rules as to the frequency 
of watering, as mueh depends on the tem- 
perature of the room in which the plant 
is placed, but some simple hints should 
be remembered. 

I. WATERING.—Never water a plant 
that is already wet. When you water, 
water thoroughly, Use rain water if 
possible, if not tepid water. Ascertain 
the state of the soil by feeling with your 
finger. Tap the pot with your knuckles. 
If it has a dull sound the soil is moist; if 
a sharp ring, it is dry. Remember that 
plants want much more water in sun mer 
than in winter, and when in full flower it 
is wonderful how much they will t. ke. 
Never let water stand in the saucer of your 
plants except in aquatic plants, such as 
speraea, &c. 

2, WASHING.—AIl plants whose leaves 
will bear it, such as palms and dracenzs, 
&c., should be washed frequently with 
soap and water on both the upper and 
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under sides, and then thoroughly syringed 
or wiped with a wet sponge. Geraniums, 
myrtles, roses, and azaleas will repay by 
their gloss; appearance for a good spong- 
ing. For delicate leaves use a very soft 
sponge or large paint brush, but if very 
tender you can only shake a little water over 
them, or put them out in a gentle rain. 
Always avoid touching the flowers, as the 
water is sure to injure them. 


3. FResH Arr.—Give your plants plenty 
of fresh air, even in the depth of winter you 
should do this, so arranging that the cold air 
does not strike the plants direct. Some who 
have been very successful with plants in their 
rooms always move them out into the hall or 
passage before retiring to rest, and it is 
wonderful how fresh and bright they will be 
in the morning. In very cold weather if your 
plants are close to the window move them 
into the room at night—the coldest place is 
about a foot from the window. 


Five minutes every morning and half-an- 
hour every week for washing will give quite 
enough time to keep up a good supply of 
plants in health for two or three rooms. 

Every dead leaf and fading flower should at 
once be removed; it keeps the plants much 
longer in bloom. In the case of geraniums, 
&c., drop some gum water down the centre 
of the flowers; they will not fall off so 
quickly. 

Be careful to turn your plants every day 
that they may have the full benefit of light 
and sun, and that they may grow a good 
shape. 

If you want a support for your plants do 
not use a gardener’s stick, but take an old 
tough stem of hazel or fuchsia ; it will look 
much neater. 

Your necessary implements, which it is as 
well to keep together, and close at hand, 
are a small watering pot, with a fine hose, a 
sharp pair of scissors for cutting off dead 
flowers, a large sponge to dab up the surplus 
water, a small soft sponge for washing, a 
duster, a tiny dustpan and brush, and 
a little sixpenny squirt, or a more ex- 
pensive syringe. Nowas to the plants you 
are to grow. The first place may be well 
accorded to palms, which are always an artistic 
and elegant ornament for the centre of the 
dinner-table or drawing-room, and they will 
bear a wonderful amount of hard usage. 
They look well in a square blue and white 
Japanese pot, as in illustration, or in one made 
of four tiles mounted in deal japanned_ black. 
These may be either of a plain artistic shade 
or conventional design; a common carpenter 
will soon put them together, and for a choice 
of tiles you have everything you.can desire at a 
good shop. With young palms you may greatly 
increase the graceful appearance of the plant, 
by gently splitting up the separate segments 
of the leaves which are joined together; when 
older it will naturally develop itself in this 
way. ; 

The draczenas are capital plants for rooms. 
They will struggle through difficulties that no 
others will. Some are very rich in colour. 
Constant washing is indispensable for them. 

Several kinds of ferns do well indoors— 
maidenhair, Adiantum formosum and cune- 
atum even in a north window, Pteris serrulata 
and Pteris alba, and all the ordinary kinds 
of hardy ferns. ' 

It must be remembered that green foliage is 
as indispensable as colour in decoration, espe- 
cially in summer, when it is most, restful and 
pleasant to the eye. 

The common wild hardy ferns: will grow 
almost anywhere, even in a dark cornet, being 
willing to send up their pretty gréen fronds, 
and it is a great ‘recommendation to most 
people that they can be bought cheaply in 
London, or brought home from a country 
expedition, and require the smallest amount of 
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attention to keep them in good health. Adian- 
tum nigrum, Trichomanes, Blechnum, Poly- 
pody, Felix mas and femina and Lastrzea dila- 
tata do remarkably well. They do not mind 
droughts, but want plenty of water in the 
growing season. 

For rich flowering plants the primulas, the 
Persian cyclamen, the yellow cytisus, Deut- 
zias, spirceas, azaleas, calceolarias, fuschias, 
geraniums, pelargoniums are all good and 
easy plants to grow. The two first may often 
be kept in good condition and full flower for 
two or three months in a country house, where 
there is no gas. 

If you want a bright little bit of green in 
early spring you can sow canary-seed in pots, 
a thick clump of which, mixed with other 
flowers, has a pretty effect. The wild wood 
sorrel, too, is very fresh and pretty, and will 
flower and last for weeks in a pan or soup- 
plate. 

Perhaps the best things to cultivate for a 
room are bulbs. Get them in September as 
soon as you can. If you want them to come 
on early, plant them in moist soil, a third part 
sand, and do not let them get dry. Put them 
in a cellar, or some dark cool place, for three 
or four weeks to root ; when they have rooted 
about an inch, gradually bring them into full 
light. These rules apply to most bulbs. It 
is a good plan to start bulbs in boxes, and 
when grown a little, to choose the most 
forward plants to fill bowls or glasses, so that 
they may bloom together ; they will bear this. 
If they will not grow upright, cover them for 
a day or two with a little cone of paper with 
ahole at the top. Single flowers are nearly 
always the best. Hyacinths, fanthol tulips, 
crocuses, tribelia uniflora, snowdrops, and the 
lovely little blue scilla, which is never tired of 
flowering, may all be grown in this way. Old 
china bowls, with a zinc lining in which to 
place the bulbs, are beautiful things to grow 
them in; but any sort of glass or vase will 
do, and moss and sand is quite sufficient for 
soil when they have once made a start. 
Another pleasant bright bit of colour for the 
room may be got by taking up from the 
garden a bunch of forget-me-not just before 
it comes into flower. 


If you gradually get a large number of 
plants, and have room for it, a flower-stand 
on legs with castors is very desirable, either 
of wood or wicker work, lined with zinc, to 
prevent mess. It should be from 3 to 4 
teet long, 16 to 18 inches broad, and 6 or 7 
inches high. In it you should put a good 
layer of sand in which to sink or raise your 
pots, filling up to the top with moss. This 
plan will save much trouble. 


But besides pot flowers, hanging baskets 
are sometimes very charming, made of wire or 
open basket work; even a common punnet 
will do. It should be lined with keeping moss 
tacked on to canvas. For the flowers, have a 
zinc tray to fit, filled with sand and moss; the 
club moss (selagmella), planted in little bits, 
will soon grow and make a green cover, or 
the common ivy of our lanes is perhaps even 
better—it often assumes very graceful forms. 
The ivy should be selected that grows amongst 
moss and fallen leaves, and has little white 
rootlets; several roots should be tied together 
in sphagnium moss. Some ferns root down: 
wards, making graceful outlines; all the ferns 
mentioned before may be recommended for 
growing in baskets. For flowers the yellow 
creeping Jenny, and the common bindweed 
and herb Robert are very good. Also 
the ivy-leaved pelargoniums, _heliotrope, 
lobelia, blue Passion flower, Barclayana, 
and petunias. If you can. get a crimson 
China rose to grow, it makes a lovely | 
centre, and tropzoleums, if the flowers are 
pinched off in the summer, will flower well 
through the winter. 

Now for a word on the effective arrange- 


ment of your plants. Bad arrangement of 
colour will spoil everything. Study the place 
where you put your pot flowers, the adjacent 
colour in cloth orcurtain. En:ther try to get’a 
contrast or a colour that will blend well with 
its surroundings. Shades of one colour are 
generally pleasing; a decided contrast is 
effective. 

All yellows and reds give a feeling of 
warmth and brightness; blues, of coolness. 
Amongst the former you will find your good 
candlelight colours. When you are grouping 
your bulbs you will generally find two colours, 
enough — snowdrops and the little blue 
scilla, dark and light violet crocuses, scarlet 


: or pink fanthols, and white crocuses; an 


of the lovely shades of hyacinths, with 
crocuses, or the tritelia, if forward enough, 
&c., &c. You will think of endless combj- 
nations. 

In your baskets, though there may bea little 
more variety, keep this point in mind—do not 
overcrowd them, and let one colour help 
the other. But of this choice in arrangement 
we shall have more to say in our next paper on. 
Cut Flowers in the Room and Table Decora-. 
tion. 


MORE THAN CORONETS: 


By Mrs. G. LINNALZUS BANKS, 
Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A FIERY ORDEAL. 

THREE years have run their rapid’ 
course. Willie Forsyth has been estab- 
lished as a surgeon at Camden Town 
for upwards of twelve months, is rising 
into repute, and only lacks a wife to 
make success certain. He considers he 
has waited quite long enough, and is 
growing somewhat impatient. When 
he entered on the house and practice 
his father had purchased for him he had 
anticipated that Hesba would enter it 
also, and that their home would become. 
the home of Grandma Stapleton. 

Much to his surprise there was a: 
double opposition raised. Though all 
others had given up Brian as lost, 
they had not. The old lady declined 
to break up her home in North-crescent 
lest her grandson should be un- 
able to trace them when he returned. 
And Hesba, whose affection for her 
brother had nowise weakened in long 
absence, could only. say to her eager 
lover, ‘‘Do. not urge me beyond my 
strength. ~You know I loye you dearly, 
but if I were to fail in my'duty to Brian 
or to the good grandma ‘to whom I owe 
so much, there would be small -hope for 
my wifely duties hereafter. And to be 
a helpmeet for you. I szws¢ finish my 
course and take my degree.” 

So he had waited with what grace he: 
could until she had completed her train- 
ing at Gray’s Inri-road Free Hospital, 
and with Miss Agnew for companion, 
who found subjects for her canvas in the 
mountain scenery and peasantry of pic- 
tutesque Wicklow, and gone to Dublin, 
passed with éc/a¢ her examination at 
the King and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians, Ireland, returning thence a duly 
qualified licentiate. 

And now, having talked over the 
matrimonial matter privately with Mrs. 
Stapleton, Mr. Willie Forsyth, who has: 
reached the limit of his patience, bids: 
Hesba one fine autumnal evening go 
with him for a stroll. 


She might have a prescience what is 
coming, she has so warm a flush on her 
cheek, and kisses grandma so impres- 
sively on going forth. Yet she does not 
leave Mrs. Stapleton alone; both Miss 
Agnew and Cecilia are there, having had 
their home under that roof ever since 
the Dublin expedition rendered a com- 

anion necessary for the old lady as well 
as for the young one. 

The handsome, finely assimilated pair 
turn mechanically into Tottenham-court- 
road, on their customary way to Regent’s 
Park, singularly silent amid its bustle 
and din. They walk on briskly as is 
their wont, but dumb, until the glitter of 
‘ ajeweller’s shop apparently breaks the 
spell. 

Pel wish to make you a present to 
commemorate: your success, dear love,”’ 
said he, looking down into her eyes. 
“What shall it be, a locket or a ring ?” 

A golden locket with a star of pearls 
is selected. There isa whisper that she 
is the star of his life, and then a sug- 
gestion that she should have a ring to 
match the locket. 

To Hesba’s amazement wedding-rings 
are set before her. For a moment re- 
bellious blood mounts to her face; she 
thinks he hastaken an unfair advantage, 
but she remembers how long he has 
waited her pleasure, and with as much 
composure as she can command she 
holds out her finger to be fitted. 

She takes him to task when they are 
clear of the shop, but with that golden 
charm in his breast-pocket he bears it 
blithely, answering only with smiles and 
the monosyllabic question, ‘‘ When ?”’ 

As they pass into the park at the 
south-eastern entrance, Willie points to 
the pale crescent of the young moon in 
the clear sky overhead, and says it is 
afair augury. He has just won from 
her a promise to be his before October 
has run out, and they are on the thresh- 
old of the month. The trees have not 
as yet shed their foliage, though 
the brown and russet leaves begin to 
rustle as if they were ready to fly at the 
bidding of the breeze. And now and 
then a solitary leaf does drop on hat or 
bonnet as they linger in the friendly 
shadow, laying plans for their fair future, 
with hands clasped closely as they hope 
to clasp their lives, two beings supremely 
happy in each other’s love, yet man 
and woman enough to know something 
of the world’s battle-field, and that they 
must fight the good fight together if 
they would winin the end. 

Alas! there had been a fierce battle 
waging not far away in an untrained 
human breast at war awith itself and the 
world, and fought to an ignoble issue. 

A stifled scream and a splash in the 
ornamental water close at hand put 
lovers’ dreams to flight. 

Willie’s overcoat is off and flung to 
Hesba. as he runs, led by that cry of 
desperation to where the circling eddies 
tell their: doleful talé. And now.a call 
for ‘Help!’ goes out from Hesba’s 
whitened lips. She sees her lover strug- 
gling in ‘the water ,.with a creature 
who refuses to be saved, and clasps her 
hands in agony for both. 

But he is so cool and skilful, the 
Would-be suicide so small and slight, he 
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has the mite of a woman on the bank 
ere long; and when a_ park-keeper 
rushes up with a couple of boys at his 
heels, Hesba and Willie, kneeling on 
the wet grass, have almost succeeded in 
restoring. animation. 

They have recognised the miserable 
object of their solicitude. Dinah Smart 
knows nothing of them. Her big black 
eyes unclose with a stony, thankless 
stare. A boy’s suggestion of ‘‘ Perlice’’ 
smites her oozing ears, and Hesba’s 
tender sweet - voiced ‘“‘Dinah’’ only 
sounds an alarm. 

Dinah’s old horror of the police is 
strong upon her. From the day of her 
summary dismissal by Lady Dynevor she 
has drifted from service to service, de- 
scending a stepin the social scale at 
every change, until -grim, -griping, 
hungry, homeless, hopeless, poverty 
holds her in its clutches, and the police 
scowl at her, but she has kept herself 
out of ¢#ez7 clutches—and now ? 


Who but the police would care whether 
she drowned or died in the gutter? So 
she sits doggedly silent, huddled up in a 
rug in a corner of the cab, which she 
imagines is hurrying her to a police- 
station, brooding over her own wrongs, 
and wondering what the fine gentleman 
and lady who are going to give her in 
charge would have done in her case ? 

Not until she is lifted from the cab, 
carried up a private staircasc, deposited 
in an easy chair in a room filled with 
light and warmth, and familiar objects, 
sees old Mrs. Stapleton’s kindly face 
bent over her, and feels a tear fall on her 
thin, little, brown hand, does she realise 
that she is with friends, and not with 
the police. 

Hesba’s chief concern now is her be- 
trothed, for Willie Forsyth is no more 
proof against a soaking than Dinah 
Smart. He will not remain there. ‘‘One 
patient in a house is sufficient,’’ he says, 
as he snatches a hurried kiss, whispers 
sométhing of ‘‘a dear wife,’’ and is off 
in the waiting cab. 

Dinah’s wet garments yet cling to her, 
but there is a struggle before she will 
submit to be stripped and placed among 
warm blankets in a comfortable bed. 
‘* What do I care for my life? Have I 
not tried to end it?’’ is her sullen 
refusal. But Hesba’s promptness and 
decision overpower resistance, and she 
is cared for against her will, her chief 
anxiety being to hide and retain a small 
bag suspended from her neck. 


That she has something there she is 
desirous to conceal Hesba sees, but no 
one tries to probe a secret she may have, 
and Dinah is silent, sullenly silent, about 
herself, watchful and suspicious of the 
very kindness which feeds and clothes 
and nurses her to health. She expresses 
no surprise when James Forsyth comes 
in and reads her a lecture in his. ver- 
nacular on the sin of suicide, and though 
she misses Brian and Mercy she asks 
no questions. She hears so much of 
the former that she knows he has been 
long at sea, and that his friends are 
watching wearily for sign or token of 
his existence. Of the latter she hears 
nothing, and is afraid to ask. 

She hears them frequently speak of a 
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certain ‘‘Blanche,’? and once Miss 
Agnew mentions a picture by a Miss 
Rutherford in her: presence, and the 
name strikes her‘ear, but she sees no 
connection between the- two. or with 
anyone she has known. '— . 

Reason good, that clever diplomatist, 
Lady Dynevor, had got rid of Dinah 
Smart and her damaging secret before 
Sir John Rutherford came in flushed 
with excitement to announce the glad 
discovery of ‘his long-lost daughter and 
heiress, the abrupt dismissal of her maid 
for insolence.answering the double pur- 
pose of accounting for the perturbation 
of chagrin at the threatened deposition 
of herself, her son, and daughters. 

Yet my lady was quite prepared to go 

into languid ecstacies of surprise and de- 
light, and to congratulate her. brother 
alike on his daughter’s loveliness and on 
having a sister at hand willing to immure 
herself and. fer daughters at Rutherford 
Chase.until Mercy Stapleton’s inevitable 
want of culture should be remedied, and 
Blanche Rutherford rendered present- 
able to ‘‘society’’ under her aristocratic 
chaperonage. 
‘Somewhat she had hinted of wean- 
ing Blanche from the well-meaning but 
inferior people among whom she had 
fallen, but a cloud gathered on the gene- 
rous face of Sir John, and warned her to 
steer clear of dangerous shoals. 

Little likelihood was there of weaning 
Blanche from the Stapletons, although 
she was transportedto Rutherford Chase. 
She had longed to be acknowledged by 
somebody ; but, being claimed, life-long 
affection was at strife with filial instinct, 
and the inevitable parting was an agony. 
The Tudor mansion, with its sylvan 
chase and sheltering hills, fed her 
artistic fancy, and had Brian, Hesba, 
and Grandma Stapleton been there she 
had been well content; but not all the 
love, all the gifts her late-found father 
lavished on her, not all the honeyed 
sweetness of her manceuvring aunt, the 


‘patronising cousinship of Clara and 


Ernesta, or the lisping admiration of 
Ernest, Lord Dynevor, could com- 
pensate for their absence. me 

The latter, a pale-faced, light-haired, 
languid insipidity, whose chief charac- 
teristics were a silken moustache and a 
timless ‘eyeglass, voted Dynevor Manor 
‘‘insuffawably dull,’’ and Rutherford 
Chase ‘‘ineffawably jolly,’’ and some- 
how contrived to spend most of his time 
there. A hint from his lady-mother 
that unless a marriage united the con- 
tiguous estates the larger one would be 
likely to pass from the family, had 
brought him thither—the unspoiled 
loveliness of his charming cousin held 
him there. 

She is the very light -of her father’s 
eyes, and, when unspoiled by his indul- 
gence, or by the artificial training of 
Lady Dynevor, Miss Rutherford is duly 
presented at Court,in the triple bloom 
of beauty, wealth, and romance, might 
become the light of many eyes were not 
Lord Ernest Dynevor ever in close atten- 
dance. Inference assigns her to him in 
closer bonds than cousinship, and every- 
one seems satisfied, unless perhaps out- 
side admirers—and herself. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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A HYMN FOR THE GIRLS. 


Music by the Rey. Sir F, A. Gort Ovserry, Dart., D. Mus,, 
Brisk, Examiner in Music to the University of Oxford, 
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We praise Thee, Lord, for coming 
Into our world of sin, 
To help its ruined children 
And their salvation win ; © 
‘In form, the Man of. Sorrows, 
‘In name, the Sinner’s Friend, 
God taking human likeness, 
With love that knew no end. 


We praise Thee, Lord, for, living 
Alife of want and care 

In this sad world of sorrow, 
Its pain and grief.to. share. | 

. Thy hands were laid on sinners 

Men thought too vile to touch. . 

They crowded round their Saviour, 
Forgiven and loving much. 


Thou did’st come down, 
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We praise Thee, Lord, for dying, 
That death might pass us by; 
Thy precious life-blood giving, 
To God to bring us nigh. 
Alas, that cross on Calvary! 
That forehead crowned with thorn! 
That bleeding, dying Saviour! 
That face so wan and worn! 


We praise Thee, Lord, for lying 
In Joseph’s garden cave,— 
On the first Easter rising 
The conqueror of the grave. ASE 
We praise Thee for ascending ' Mee 
To heaven to plead for men ; <0 
We praise Thee for Thy promise 
To come to earth again. ae 
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TENTING IT ON THE BEACH. 


«Rosie! Jessie! Willie! Where are you 
ll?” exclaimed a tall, fine boy, bursting 
through a gap in the garden hedge into a field 
beyond, where two girls stood under a guava 
tree catching the green fruit as their brother 
dropped it from the branches above. 

«Oh, jollification! jollification!”’ continued 
he, rapidly climbing. the same tree, and, sitting 
overhead, chewing the unripe guavas as he 
spoke. : ; ; 

“Where do you think we are going this 
summer?” 

‘For an ox-wagon trip up country, I'll be 
»yound,”’ answered Willie. 

And h: was right, for on the Monday 
following they were to start in a large wagon, 
containing the tents and such furniture and 
utensils as were indispensable. Papa and the 
boys would ride, and they were to have a 
regular South African summer excursion. 

The goods were duly packed, mamma and 
the girls seated in places which owed their 
charm to their exceeding discomfort, at least 
as far as the children were concerned, and 
after many a vain jerk and jolt, the wheels 


were at last unearthed from the deep sand of | 


Durham, and the party fairly started. 

The riders cantered: on in front and were 
soon lost sight of by the wagon travellers, for 
they were to inspect the ground and choose a 
first-rate spot for the erection of the two 
tents. 

The oxen, however, were found to be but 
indifferent beasts. The vehicle stuck fast in 
various deep holes ; there was a great deal of 
getting out and walking; the Kaffirs cried 
Jak ho!” until they were hoarse, but it did 
not make the oxen plod along any faster. 
What with one hindrance and another, instead 
of arriving al three in the afternoon, as was 
expected, it was nearly dark before the wagon 
was drawn up on the beach. The tents had 
to be pitched first of all, owing to the rapidity 
with which night falls in sub-tropical coun- 
tries; consequently all hopes ofa meal had to 
be postponed till everything was fished out of 
the wagon. 

The riders having only eaten biscuits during 
the day, felt unusually hungry, and there was 
some fun in the hot haste with which they 
attacked the provision baskets and assisted in 
procuring a spread at list. No amount of 
hunting, however, could produce a teapot, and 
Jessie declared it must have been forgotten ; 
so the tea was made in the kettle. As the 
boxes couldn’t be unpacked that night, they 
all sat in a circle on the sand, which served 
both as carpet and table cloth, with astrew of 
eatables in the centre. 

Sardines, ham, bread, butter, jam, and eggs 
were attacked with equal voracity by the 
children, whilst Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, 
appeasing their appetites in a rather less 
vigorous manner, looked on at them and 
smiled. 

Rosie had nestled ‘quite close up to her 
mother during the meal, and now lay asleep, 
her head resting on Mrs. Ellison’s arm. There 
was a greater likeness between the delicate, 
yet handsome woman and the pretty fragile 
child than between any other two members of 
the family ; perhaps also a greater sympathy. 
Jessie was quite happy if allowed to take the 
lead in domestic matters, and found her princi- 
pal joy ‘in lifting all care and worry from her 
mother’s shoulders, who had long since given 
up the rule of the troublesome kitchen boys to 
her energetic, practical daughter, albeit she 
was only fifteen. ° 

Hal possessed the spirit of adventure joined 
to sterling common sense, which had made a 
Successful colonist of his father; and Willie 
Ivanably followed in his track. Even now 
Master Hal was overhauling the bedding, and 
carting off mattresses, pillows, and blankets to 


their respective bedsteads in the tents, assisted, 
of course, by Willie. ; 

‘I say, Jess, where are the sheets?” he 
shouted at the top of his voice from the further 
tent. 

‘Tn the big box on the wagon,” answered 
she, still busy putting away the tea things. 

This caused an exodus of the male portion 
of the small community to get the box, uncord 
it, and extract the shects. The flap of the tent 
was hooked up, for the wind.had fallen, and 
the moon, which had now risen, shone on the 
picturesque group of the sleeping child, the 
weary mother, and the busy maiden, who was 
arranging a pantry of her own construction in 
a corner of the tent. The lamp had been 
carried to the wagon, and outside, round the 
glimmering embers of the fire, lay the stalwart 


| forms of the three Kaffirs, wrapt in their 


blankets and fast asleep. 

Mrs. Ellison had been already slumbering for 
some moments, when Jessie, turning back into 
the body of the tent, beheld the figure of her 
younger brother, standing in the entrance, his 
face transfixed with horror, his whole body 
quaking and trembling. She looked whither 
he looked, and, twined round the arm of her 
now sleeping mother, its head resting on her 
fair young sister’s cheek, she saw a large green 
Mamba, the hoeded snake, the cobra di 


al 


— 


—————— 


Hi 


‘ONE IMPLORING GLANCE SHE 


capella of South Africa, whose bite is certain 
death. 

In that moment the girl felt a calm, more 
terrible than the most: convulsed emotion, 
petrify her frame. : In the position in which 
mother and daughter lay it would have. been 
impossible for the quickest. and most heroic 
hand to -have seized the head of: the reptile 
without danger to Rosie, if to no other. It 
takes minutes to relate, but in one swift second 
the chances of. escape by physical: means were — 
weighed in the balance and rejected by Jessie. 
Suddenly a very beautiful melody Hoated 
through her brain; it was the sweet mono- 
tonous song of.an Indian snake charmer that 
she had heard sung-many years before. Having 
a singularly correct ear for, music, her, resolve 
was taken. One imploring: glance she cast at 
Willie, signing outwards, for the danger of 
sudden interruption from either Charlie or her 
father increased with every fleeting, second. 
Then she began to sing in low, measured, 
fascinating tones, as if agitation were a stranger 
to her breast. The Hindoostanee of the Indian, 
of course, she could not remember, so, with a 
quick instinct of musical feeling, she sang some 
words of the same melodious rhythm, which 
thesurf-beaten shore brought to her memory. 

The reptile raised its head, then slowly and 
softly, its movements keeping time to the 


CAST AT WILLIE,” 
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. musical beat of her voice, untwined itself from 
the mother’s arm, and glided towards her. 
Just as slowly and softly, her footsteps stirring 
the sand with the rise and fall of the melody, 
Jessie retreated towards the entrance, never 
taking her eyes off the snake, and the distance 
between them not materially diminishing. 

Thus she backed out of the tent, and to- 
wards the surf, knowing well that she dared 
not cease her song until the waves should have 
rendered the creature harmless. Deeper and 
deeper she felt the water rising round her, 
even above her knees, before the last line was 
sung and the snake had reached the element. 
Shivering at the touch of the cold, curling 
foam, it yet advanced, when suddenly a 
breaker, stronger than the rest, swept past 
Jessie, almost throwing her off her balance, 
and engulfed the serpent, pitchi..¢ it the next 
moment high and dry on the beach. 

But Willie had recovered his presence o 
mind, and already raised a large fragment of 
rock, which he cast down upon the creature’s 
head before it had recovered from the stunning 
effects of its fall. In another second his arms 
were round his already sinking sister, whom he 
bore to the tent, where she lay trembling from 
head to foot, unable either to move spon- 
taneously or to speak. The strain had been 
too much for the heroic girl, and now it was 
removed she lost for a time all consciousness 
in convulsive agitation. At that moment, 
just as Mrs. Ellison was awaking, and Willie 
was looking for assistance, Hal’s voice rang 
through the air— 

*‘ Tsay, Jess, what fine singing you’ve been 
giving us! If I-hadn’t been so busy with 
papa rigging up our tent, I should have——.” 
He never finished the sentence, for his eyes 
fell on his sister, as also did her mother’s, and 
in a minute everybody was applying restora- 
tives to the girl, whilst Willie recounted the 
strange incident. Owing to her thoroughly 
sound constitution and: natural strength of 
nerve, it did not take Jessie long to recover. 
There was an eloquence in her mother’s kiss 
that night, which was her fairest reward. 

This incident had such a disastrous effect 
upon the nerves of the whole family that 
everyone found it impossible to sleep, and 
when, after a three days’ sojourn on the beach, 
Mr, Ellison proposed their retumm home, even 
Hal did not dissent. 

*«T’m so'tired out with watching, that if an 
. adventure came, I’m sure I shouldn’t have the 
courage to face it,” said he, yawning. 


To Jessie the return was an unmitigated 
relief; for being one of those natures given to 
suffering in silence rather than display their 
feelings either for the benefit or annoyance of 
others, she was glad to rest from the untold 
agony of neryousness endured through the 
three nights in which they were “Tenting it 
on the Beach.” 

CONSTANCE BEVERLEY. 


HOW TO'’MAKE FRIENDS AND’ 


‘HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


WE ail wish to gain friends, ard we are never 
too .young to ‘begin. Indeed, our earliest 
friendships are often the:best, and afford by a 
long way the ‘most: enjoyment. I‘do not think 
Leigh Hunt recorded an experience any dif- 
ferent. from that. of the rest of; us who ‘are 
grown up:avhen he..said;i‘+If ever I tasted a 


disembodied: transport:.on earth, it was. in. 


those, friendships I entértained:at school.” 
), Generally speaking,-friends may. be divided 


into two great classes—real friends, with whom,’ 


to be intimate is one of ‘the greatest’ pleasures 
of life’; and make-believe ones, whose profes- 
skons of attachment are not worth a straw, 
aud who may often be won in our young days 


_we must not overdo it. 


| for so small a consideration as a few sugar- 


plums or half an orange. 

The make-believe people are always plentiful 
enough, anda great many hard things have 
from time to time been said and written about 
them. But we shall treat them better, and 
say nothing, either good or bad, except this, 
that make-believe friends are much better 
than enemies, and that to go through life sus- 
pecting interested motives on the part of those 
by whom we are surrounded is to deprive 
existence of a great deal of innocent happi- 
ness. 

Real friends are difficult to meet with, they 
are not sent into the world thirteen to the 
dozen. ‘It is not so difficult to die for a 
friend as to find a friend worth dying for.” So 
say the disappointed and the ill-natured. But 
the world has not come to that pass yet, as 
most of us can testify, rare though real friends 
be. 

We have put ‘*How to make friends” at 
the head of this paper, but you cannot give a 
recipe for making a friendship as one might 
for making a plum-pudding. It is a strange 
process, and how two kindred spirits come 
together could hardly be explained even by the 
friends themselves. How zot to make friends 
is more easily shown. Be cold, be proud, be 
ill-tempered, be selfish, and the thing is 
done. 

It has often been discussed whether people 
must have the same tastes to be fast friends. 
Experience says no. A similarity of principle, 

owever, is essential to true friendship. The 
motives underlying the conduct, and the feel- 
ings which influence the tastes, must be the 
same, or there can be no lasting harmony. 
We sometimes make the mistake of trying to 
win the affection of people who, when we get 
to know them, are found to have very little in 
common with us. In such circumstances the 
wisest thing is to gradually withdraw from 
their company and restore them to their proper 
place in the rank of mere acquaintances. - 

Friendship is more diplomatic than love, 
and friendship at first sight is almost unheard 
of, whatever love at first sight may be. 

Take care to have good friends, and to 
admit to close confidence only those who are 
worthy of trust and affection. It would be 
better to live all one’s life as solitary as the 
Scotchman who is said to be sitting on the 
top of the North Pole than to honour with 
the name of friends any whose characters will 
not bear investigation. We axe judged by 
the company we keep, so let us try to be 
possessed of those good characters that the 
world unhesitatingly distributes to all who 
frequent good company. 

No doubt it is often difficult at first to 
make out the real disposition of those with 
whom we are growing intimate, for people 
do not carry their faults written on their 
foreheads. But whenever we see, beyond 
doubt, that they are not desirable acquaint- 
ances, have done with them for ever. Fly 
from them, all gentle spirits; the world may 
call you timid, but for you I have nothing but 
sympathy and praise. : : 

Having won our friends, the next thing is 
to do our duty by them. There is only one 
way to retain them—treat them properly. 

“We should not, to begin with, be too 
familiar with them; neither taking up too 
much of their time, nor giving them too much 
of our company. Thereis no greater pleasure 
than being happy with those we care for, but 
It was good advice 
that Solomon gave when he: said, ‘‘ With- 


| draw thy foot trom thy neighbour’s house 


Jest he be weary of thee and so hate thee.” 
~It-is our,duty to try to be of. service to our 


. friends... “Friendship,” remarks some one, 


“does not consist merely in saying good 
morning.” ‘You know Annie,” says Ethel; 
‘well, if I thought she would be the better for 


——— sae 
a flower plucked at the end of the world } 
would go to the end of the world for her,” 
Bravo, Ethel! that is something like friend- 
ship. 

Particularly we ought to be of use to our 
friends when they are in trouble and difficulty, 
This is the true test of friendship, and it is one 
it too often breaks down under. ‘ A friend is, 
rare te be found that continueth faithful in al] 
his friend’s distresses.”’ 


Another duty is to take the part of our 
friends if in their absence people speak against 
them. It is a very lukewarm ffiendship that 
would sit silent under such circumstances. 
Friends, we must remember, are like partners 
in a business, bound to support the credit of 
the firm. 


Likely enough our friends will occasionally 
disappoint us. They will show countless 
faults and eccentricities of character, and do 
many a thing we in our wisdom would have 
left undone. But we must summon a philo- 
sophical spirit, and put up with that. If we 
look for a perfect friend in the world we are 
like to die friendless. And it may be some con-. 
solation to think that we ourselves are likely 
pretty often to disappoint our friends. We must 
always do our best, however, to give them, 
neither offence nor annoyance. The golden, 
rule should be the friends’ directory, and when, 
at times it is lost sight of, human nature being 
weak and tempers uncertain, a little con- 
venient blindness and deafness on both sides is 
not amiss. 


Having said that we should exercise the: 
greatest care in the selection of our friends, it 
is hardly necessary to add that we should look 
on the tie as one that is to last for life. On 
this subject we would say more, but space fails 
us. By way of conclusion, girls, the best wish 
for us all is, that when we grow old, as we must 
do, the fast friends of our age may be those 
we have loved in youth. Jamrs Mason. 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. CROFTON 1S PUZZLED. 


KATHLEEN’S first thought was to pro- 
claim publicly the danger with which the- 
new landlord’s life was threatened. And 
to English people, no doubt, this idea 
would appear the wisest that she could 
have entertained, and its dismissal 
almost madly foolish. But the foolish- 
ness would have been in persisting, 
not in abandoning that impulse. She 
would have thrown away her own only 
chance of saving Mr. Wynch’s life, and 
she would not have aided by one atom 
the efforts of anyone else to do so. 
As for O’Brien, if he and the two or 
three others whose names he might 
as a faint possibility have been com- 
pelled to give up, had been imprisoned 
within the strongest walls that ever were 
built, the life of the abhorred Saxon 
would have been ro safer. There were 
dozens of others ready to take the 
affair upon them, and more than willing 
to run all risks in what they considered 
the cause of their compatriots. Unless 
the police had. put all the able-bodied 


peasants of that district in confinement, 


there would have been no certainty that 
the appointed assassin was powerless to 
do mischief. 

The Irish girl, moreover, was well aware- 
that, as far as the mere fact of publishing: 
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the rumoured danger was concerned it 
was quite possible that the rough ad- 
ministrators of what they considered jus- 
tice to their neighbours, and patriotism 
as regarded their country, had already 
ublished the matter themselves most 
efficiently, by sending a threatening 
letter to the proposed intruder as a 
friendly warning to keep out of their 
way, and not compel them to put him 
there. 

«‘ And he will disregard the warning, 
groaned Kathleen, wringing her hands. 
‘‘He is one of those men who would 
never let themselves be frightened from 
their rights. No, no: he will think it 
grand and brave to face the danger, 
never believing that it will have over- 
whelmed him before there is a chance to 
face it.’”’ 

There was no thought now of whom 
Cyril Wynch might love or might forget. 
She loved him, and evil threatened him. 
Those two facts were all her heart could 
hold. They filled it; there was no room 
for more. If her Heavenly Father would 
only spare him, that was all she cared to 
have granted to her. That was all she 
craved as she prayed, ‘‘ Father, have 
mercy on us.”’ 

The house had been very quiet for 
some hours. Mr. Crofton was out, and 
the servants were distant in their 
quarters, and, with Irish good-humoured 
carelessness, enjoying themselves, and 
leaving work to be done when they were 
obliged to do it, and not before. But 
now the night was closing in, and the 
world jogs on with its every-day affairs, 
even though hearts may be _ breaking 
with fear or grief. Kathleen heard the 
sound of horse’s hoofs upon the gravel, 
and then the brisk, cheerful tones of her 
father’s voice calling— 

‘“‘Leena, my daughter, where are you ?”’ 

Then she lifted herself up from the 
floor with a moan, such as a poor street 


” 


dog gives when it is turned pitilessly out | 
of some dingy corner to which it has ' 


humbly crept for a few minutes’ rest and 
shelter. She passed her hand over her 


forehead and her tumbled locks, and | 


drew herself together, shivering. Then 
she opened the door, just as her father 
had reached it, and stood dazzled in the 
lamplight of the hall. 

“Why, young lady, have you been 
asleep ?’’ exclaimed her father, half- 
laughing, ‘‘1 met Miss Gorman an hour 
since, and she told: me that Atlas’s hard 
mouth ‘had overtired you. I must con- 
fess that you do, indeed, look tired, and 
that her words prove truer than I had 
expected to find.”’ d 

“Not. from Atlas’s hard mouth 
though, papa. If she had told you that 
her own chattering was to blame she 
would be nearer the truth.”’ 

Kathleen had turned away as she 
spoke, as though the light hurt her eyes, 
but she stopped midway towards 
the stairs as Mr. Crofton answered, 
laughing, “ Ah! indeed Leena, you may 
be right there. And now,’’ lowering his 
voice somewhat, “she has got hold of 


some stupid story,as to the coming | 


advent of Dean’ Wynch’s. son, 
young. man you met.in Wales.” . 

Kathleen laid her hand suddenly on a 
table for support, and gasped for breath, 


that 


no. 
daresay, if he persists in coming, foolish 


‘tion. 


but her words were quiet enough when 
she asked, 

‘“Yes, she told me something of it. 
But don’t you bélieve it, Papa ?”’ 

** Not in the ghastly way she puts it; 
He’ll get some rough handling, I 


fellow! but not.to the length Miss 
Gorman delights to horrify herself with 
thinking. Ifyou liked to do him a good 
turn in payment for those he did you and 


the Gilbanks, you might send him a. 


note advising him to resign his claim 
to the valueless little patch. Those 
idle MacCormicks will be glad enough 
to sell it to him six months hence. 
And, meanwhile, you see they we7e the 
man’s only kith and kin, far away 
cousins, unworthy though they might 
be, and there is, no doubt, a strong 
feeling in the neighbourhood that they 
are being done out of their rights.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I see,’ said Kathleen, firmly. 
‘‘T think, as you say, I may as well 
send him a note, papa,’’ and she took 
her hand away from the table and stood 
upright. 

And then she went on upstairs to 
dress for dinner, once more self-pos- 
sessed, brave, and capable. The hints 
of O’Brien and the awful intimations of 
Miss Gorman, coming upon her when 
her nerves were jarred by Angela’s letter 
had taken her unawares and at a 
cruel disadvantage. She had cowered, 
as it were, before the inevitable. But 
her father’s cool, decided tones, and dis- 
passionate manner had now acted upon 
her like a tonic, and once more braced 
up her whole system. She could think 
once more. ; 

‘Aye, and act too, if need be,’’ she 
murmured, as she fastened the lace 
ruffles about her slender white throat 
with ashamrock brooch; and she looked 
at her own face in the glass with some- 
thing of the old defiance in her dark 
blue eyes, and the old proud smile of 
self-reliance on her lips. 

She turned to go down to her father, 
and as she passed the foot of her bed 
her expression softened, and she paused 
one moment kneeling, as she murmured, 
“Yes, with Thy help we will save him.”’ 

A dozen plans had already flitted 
through her fertile brain, of what might 
be done if the letter proved useless. 
But that—the simplest and most self- 
evident attempt to keep him out of 
danger, of course should be made first. 
Had the affair been one of less vital im- 
portance, there is small doubt that the 
Irish girl would have best consulted her 
own inclinations by beginning with the 
wildest scheme that suggested itself, but 
the business now in hand was too grave 
to be mingled with outward excitement 


‘for excitement’s sake. There was enough 


of that without additions. 
Even writing that note, of which Mr. 
Crofton had spoken so coolly, produced 
in his daughter a state of painful agita- 
She had thought and dreamt so 
eften, a few months ago, of the first 
letter she should ever write to Cyril 
Wynch. Now she was writing her first 
letter: to him, and it began simply— 


“Dear Mr. Wynch”’ and it ended coolly 


—‘ Yours truly, KATH. CROFTON.”’ 
It was a most business-like composi- 


“never. received it. 


Norah’s own. 


tion, although not exactly like what her 
father would have written. He would 
simply have stated the facts of the case, 
and left it to the gentleman to act as 
he chose on the information. And the 
gentleman being Cyril Wynch and, as’ 


' Kathleen had ‘rightly judged, one who 


preferred to accept the dangers in his 
path to avoiding them, he would have 
written back civil acknowledgments of 
the letter, and acted as though he had 
Mr. Crofton would 
have felt. that he had done his duty by 
his fellow creature, and awaited the up- 
shot of the matter with calmness, if not 
indifference. But then, he had no par- 
ticular affection for the threatened man, 
and his daughter had, and thus her 
letter was the more carefully thought 
out, her communication the more subtle, 
and the answer it might bring awaited 
with a feverish anxiety that she could 
not wholly conceal from her father’s 
notice. He began to be perplexed and 
troubled, and to grieve more than ever 
that the wise mother had not lived to 
share with him the responsibility of their 
daughter. ‘ 

‘*Did you not tell me, Leena,’”’ he 
asked one morning, ‘‘that this inter- 
loping artist friénd of yours is a great 
deal at the Gilbanks’ nowadays ?”’ 

‘“Yes, papa. Two or three times a 
week, they tell me, generally.’’ 

‘Well, indeed! That’s a pretty fair 
allowance, I should say, for my gentle- 
man. Don’t you think,’? and. Mr. 
Crofton gave a keen glance at his 
daughter, ‘‘ Don’t you think that looks 
as if he was making up his mind to fall 
in love with one of the girls ?”’ 

‘‘He has made up his mind, and has 
done it already, and Mrs. Gilbank ap- 
proves,’’ said Kathleen, quietly. And 
Mr. Crofton was more puzzled than 
before. Kathleen went up to her room 
and read those two letters of Angela’s 
over again, and a happy, half shy one 
from Dorothy ; and a sad smile flitted 
across her face as her lips parted with 
low words spoken to herself— 

‘Ah! father dear, you little think 
that your daughter, the Irish beauty, the 


belle of the Viceregal Court, is put on 


one side for the quiet, unpretending 
little English girl. And: by one, too, 
whom I should have found it hard 
enough to persuade you to accept as a 
son-in-law. Never mind. Iam gladI 


have loved him. . He is bright and 


honest and handsome, and I .suppose 
there are! plenty of other girls besides 
myself who have to—to—to like someone 
who does not ‘love them.::. And they go 
on eating ‘and drinking ‘and sleeping and 
talking to people, and nobody knows 
and nobody cares.”’ Oats 

And she lifted her head with a short 
laugh and put by her‘letters, and went 
down to the dairy to delight Norah with 
giving vigorous'aid in the butter-making, 
and telling London wonders the while in 
as pure and perfect an Irish brogue as 
Sore hearts don’t show 
on the surface; anda good thing, too, 
far the world at large, but most of all for 
their owners. They would ‘assuredly 
find either pity or “contempt:‘added to 
their burden just the straw too much. 

'. (Zo be-continued.). 
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TABLE-NAPRIN RING. 
MY WORK BASKET. 


TABLE-NAPKIN RING. 
THE foundation of the ring may be made either of broad écrz ribbon, | 
black velvet, crash, or silk canvas. The latter, being the most elegant, | 
must be worked with fine floss | 
silks. Either of the other mate- 
rials may be worked in worsted 
and silk arrasene. The ground- 
ing of the flowers with the wool 
is qui¢kly done, and when covered 
with the silk produces a good and | 
brigit effect. The convolvulus | 
in pinks, shaded according to 
design, with French knot stitches 
in gold and brown in the centres 
are beautiful on écrz crash or rib- 
bon ; the leaves in various shades ; 
of green, the larger ones being of 
the deeper shade, with light green 
veining ; the stems are brown and 
green. When the embroidery is | 
finished the lining of white silk | 
must be neatly sewn to the edges, 
and the ring joined, so that the 
flower is complete. The rims of 
the rings may then be worked | 
over in broad button-hole stitch, 
with silk to match the band, or a 
Me The lenae ties depth of the bag, and rather more than a_third fuller, divided in 
six inches, and the width two, | Six compartments, by stitching them to the bag, which must also be 
when finished. " | divided into six equal parts, leaving the pockets loose. Each pocket 
has a button-hole worked in the middle near the top, and a large pearl 
BoRDER FOR CURTAINS—SUM- | button is sewn on the bag to correspond. The bottom edge of the 
FLOWER. pocket is gathered so as to fit the bag, and both are sewn together 
This may be worked in silks or | to a round which forms the foundation. The divisions and upper 
crewels on any material suitable | edge of the pockets are trimmed with a quilling of coloured woollen 
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IRTAIN BORDER, 


to the purpose, of a golden 
brown colour, which colour will 
be found to harmonise with 
almost any shade of curtain 
material, and the borders should ; 
be sewn on to the curtain with | 
gold colour silk or crewels; | 
three shades of yellow (one very i 
pale) for the flowers (the under | 
* petals being of the darkest | 
shade) and butterflies; three | 
shades of olive-green for the, 
leaves and stems. The centre 
of the flowers should be worked 
all over dark brown (or a round 
.piece of dark brown sill: or cloth 


BAG FOR KEEPING TAPESTRY 
OR WOOL WoRK, WITH Poc- 
KETS FOR CREWELS, &c. 
The bag is of wide-width un- 

bleached holland, half a yard deep 

and about three-quarters in cir- 
-cumference, made with a hem 
| for the drawing-string, and a 
~ frill at top. The pockets. are 
made of a straight piece of the 
holland, about the third of the 


sewn on) and French knots in af ished, 
‘yellow worked all over *. aia Peete 
plaited 


loose braid, the strings to match. 


A QUICKLY-MADE ANTIMACASSAR, OR CoT QUILT. 


The foundation is of old-gold-coloured satin, made the size required: 


Should the 
width of the 
satin not be 
sufficient, it 
can easily 
be joined 
under one 
of the 
stripes. 
When tiie 
crochet in- 
sertions are 


across the 
satin in dis- 
tances to 
form equal 
squares, 
after being 
threaded 
with a black 
velvet . rib- 
bon. The 
crochet is 
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or bone needle. Make a chain of nine stitches. | = 
Two treble crochet in the first chain stitch, 
2 chain stitches, 2 treble crochet into the 
second chain stitch, 5 chain stitches, apass” 
5 chain, 2 treble crochet in the eighth chain 
stitch, 2 chain stitches, 2 treble crochet in the’ 
ninth stitch, which is the last of the first chain 
stitches. Turn the work, *5 chain stitches, 2 
treble crochet between the 4 treble crochets in 
last row, 2 chain stitches, 2 -more treble 
crochets into the same opening, 5 chain 
stitches, 2 treble crochet between’ next 4, 2 
chain stitches, 2 treble crochet into same 
opening. Turn the work, and commence again 
from star. 

A cheaper style for coverlid or antimacassar 
may be made of coloured sateen or oatmeal 
cloth, and crochet cotton, with strips of 
sateen, neatly hemmed, run through the 
crochet instead of the velvet ribbon. 


TOWEL WITH CROCHET AND WAVED BRAID 
BORDER. 


Any fancy damask towel may be trimmed 
at each end with this quickly-made bordering. 
The vandykes of broad braids are joined in 
shape, as described in a former number, and 
made in separate lengths for the two ends of 
the towel. For the crochet work, work a loose 
chain rather longer than required for the end 
of the towel. 

Ist Row.—1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2; repeat. 

and Row.—Treble stitches into every stitch 
in last row. 

3rd Row.—I treble, 2 chain, miss 2, and 
repeat. 

4th Row.—To join in the vandyke braid— 
1 double crochet into middle point of van- 
dyke, 3 chain, 1 double between the next 2 
vandykes, 3 chain, and repeat. 

5th Row.—On the opposite edge of vandykes. 

6th Row.—1 double ‘into first highest point, 
3 chain, turn the cotton three times over the 
hook, insert it into next leaf of the braid, 
draw the cotton throu gh two of the loops until 
only one is left on the hook, then 3 chain; 
pass the cotton twice over the needle, insert 
It into centre stitch of the long stitch, pass 
the cotton again twice over the hook, insert 
it into next leaf, take off 2 loops, then 3, which 
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CVCET ES, 
econ aii bays a Soke: you into the middle | long stitch. A circle of the blue cloth, about three inches in width, 
te rae of the cross; take off 2| is worked in checks, with deep red silk in chain stitch, and stars. 
ih y CO loops, then the remaining | of the gold-coloured 
P g 
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CHAIR BACK oR T1py—HONEYSUCKLE. 


The flowers and butterflies in silk and the leaves and stems in 
crewels, on a piece of linen, crash, or any suitable material. Two 
shades of reddish brown for the stems, three shades of green for the 
leaves. The flowers to be of subdued shades of red and yellow, not 
bright, but harmonious, viz., brownish red and brownish yellow, the 
butterflies of yellow or buff and brown. The slight border down eaoh 
side is made by drawing threads out of the material lengthways, and 
catching the cross threads together in points. 
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\ q de loops on the hook; make | silk in each square. A 
= ali s \S§ ae ‘<a a 3 ain: and repeat. second andl ‘of cash- 
>») rl « See a Make the fringe of drawn | mere is placed round, 
«& i oO YK Ss threads from the towelling; | of the same width, 
DCE, EE A\S) » < draw several lengths | and worked with maize 


through each. chain stitch | wool in long stitches, 
and knot them together. | to imitate basket work. 
This fringe will take more| Below this band is a 
time and be more expen- | flat flounce, ‘scolloped 
sive than if made with and embroidered’ in 
crochet cotton, which will] shaded roses, gold 
answer the same purpose, | stars, and green foli- 
although, of course, not| age; the scollops are 
so novel and soft. The | edged with a ruching 
towel should have a very | of fancy ribbon. The 
: narrow hem, and the bor- | jower edge of the cover 
dering sewn on with fine cetton. is worked in the same 
CHINESE WoRrK BASKET. ° wayas the blue band on 
The basket is of black and bronze wicker. The cover of pale| the top, and trimmec 
blue cloth, worked with Algerian: silk or fine wool. The centre of | witha fringe of woollcn 
the cover has a round of dead*leaf coloured cashmere, on which a] tassels, fastened ou 
bouquet, in old-gold-coloured silk, is embroidered in chain and | with gold beads. 
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;,' RESULTS, OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
COMPETITION III.—CREWEL WORK. 


THE bed satchels.sent in competition on the 
whole were highly creditable, both in detail and 
general effect. ; 

‘The colours used were in many cases particu- 
larly ‘tasteful and effective, and great care had 
evidently been bestowed on the selection: of 
harmonious combinations. In others, again, the 
blending of shades had not been considered at 
all, and the crewels had apparently been used 
almost at “haphazard. There has been a great 
diversity of opinion amongst the competitors as 
to the colour of peach blossom; those sub- 
mitted in competition varying from a deep crim- 
son to the palest salmon colour, and, in one 
case, a bright mauve was used. 

‘The chief difficulty in the working appears to 
have -been the difficulty in producing an effect 
of depth in the centre of the poppy, but the 
prize winners and some of the holdets of certi- 
ficates have been very successful in this. A 
weak point in the working of a great number 
was the treatment ‘of the stalks, which were 
rendered, in many cases, merely by several rows 
of loose, long stitches, giving a careless, un- 
finished effect to the whole. 

Several otherwise well worked bed pockets 
lost all chance of a certificate by their careless 
and untidy making up, the pockets being put on ; 
crooked, the edges fraying out, and the lining, 
where there was any, puckered and drawn. The 
prize winners may be congratulated on the neat- 
ness of their work, correctness of design, and excellent taste in choice 
of colours. 

To have gained a prize, or even a certificate, amongst so large a 
number, all more or less deserving of praise, betokens high merit in 
the competitions of the successful ones. 

The points for which marks were given were: correctness of design, 
good work, tasteful colouring, and neat making up. ° 

Dora Hope, the writer of the papers on ‘“‘ How to Embroider in 
-Crewels,” superintended the examination on behalf of the Editor, and 
the designer of the bed satchel was consulted before the prizes and 
certificates were awarded. 

The following is the list of the prize and certificate winners :— 

First Prize, Two GUINEAS. 
‘Gertrude M. Plummer, Oak Lodge, Chistlehurst (183). 
SECOND PRIZE, ONE GUINEA. 
Mary E. Nash, Tolpuddle Vicarage, Dorchester (16). 
CERTIFICATES OF THE First CLAss. 
Florence Wesché, 14, Tavistock-road, Westbourne-park, W. (17) 
‘Gertrude J. Layard, North Bar-street, Beverley, Yorkshire (18). 
Isabel Parker, Freelands, Iffley, near Oxford (17). 
Kate Woolby, 10, Friars-street, Sudbury, Suffolk (191). 
Katherine Wooten - Wooten, Headington House, 
Oxford (18). 
CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


Headington, 


Mary A. Martin, Church-stréet 


VARIETIES. | 


‘How. THE ENGLISH: LANGUAGE IS MADE 
up.—tThe total number of words: in a com- 
plete , English ‘dictionary would \ be about 
100,000.. Numerically the ‘words of, classical 
origin are about twice as many- ure, Eng- 
lish terns. The best’ wiitérs,“However, use 
less than a tenth of the'total number ; while in 
ordinary conversation ‘our vocabulary contains 


says Young. 


BuRIED FLOWERS. 


1. The gates of Gaza leaned forward. 

2. My.uncle has terminated his business. 
3- Ada, I sympathise with you. 

4. Have you a pin, Kate? 


“True is the stuff that life is made of,” 
The great French Chancellor 
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For: girls above fifteen we offer Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One 
Guinea for the best case or bag like the pattern given ‘in the accom- 
panying illustration, embroidered in crewels, silk, or arrasene wool, on 
cloth, to be lined with American cloth, to give the needful stiffness 
toit. The bag consists of three pieces, the bag and flap being in one, 
and the two side ‘pieces, which should be also of cloth, lined with 
American cloth. The dimensions are as follows :—The length of piece 
for bag and flap, 143 inches, and the width of bag 6} inches.. The side 
pieces are rounded at both ends, and measure at the top of the opening 
3% inches, and‘at the bottom 1} inch, the length in the centre of the 
rounded part 4} inches. The handle is formed of ribbon, made into a 
roll, In the inside of the bag small loops for sci<sors, bodkin, and 
thimble should be sewn. The prize in this competition will be given 
for neatness and taste in the making, the stitches being strongly set, 
suitable for every-day work. The design in vrewels to be left to the 
individual taste of the worker, and need not necessarily be a copy of 
the ornamentation shown on the bag in the picture. 


For girls under fifteen we cfler a Prize of One Guinea, to be paid in 
mosey, for the best made crochet Hospital Boot, to be worn by the 
patients in the various hospitals. The pattern of this boot will be found 
at page 394 of the number for June rgth, under the heading “ Carriage 
Boot.” The stitch is given as well as the boot itself, Soles may 
be sewn on or not, according to whether the boots be intended for 
wearing in or out of bed. The colours are left to the choice of the com- 
petitors, and the work must be even, neat, and clean. ‘The wool to be 
used is “ fleecy”’ with a bone crochet needle. 


Certificates of the First, Second, and Third Classes. will also be 


‘awarded to deserving candidates. Names, ages, and addresses to be 


sewn upon each article together with the usual certificate from a 
minister, parent, or teacher. 


THOSE are in possession of the best security 
imaginable for the due improvement of their 
time who have a just sense of its value.— | 
Cowper. 


Burirp Grris’, NAMES. 
He was armed with a dagger. 


from three to’ five. thousand ‘words. Recol- 
lecting that;all. our most*:familiar‘terms are 
unborrowed,;.and that in an_ordinary page of 
English pure native words:are used. about five 
‘times as often as*oné ‘foréign*termh, we can 
have no difficulty in seeing that the pure 
English element greatly preponderates over 
the foreign element.—Dr. Richard Morris. 


d’Agnesscau employed ai his time. Ob- 
serving that Madame d’Agnesseau always 
delayed ten or twelve minutes before she came 
down to dinner, he composed. a work entirely 
in this time, in order not to lose an instant; 
the result was at the end of fifteen years a 
book in three large quarto volumes, which 
went through several editions.—Hone’s Every 
Day Book. 


I. 
2. Lionel lent me this book. 
3. Ned, I thought you had gone to school. 


ANSWERS TO BURIED INSECTS (p. 414)- 
—I. Moth. 2. Wasp. 3. Gnat. 


ANSWERS To BuRIED TREES (p. 414).— 
1. Elm. 2. Willow. 3. Maple. 4. Pme. 


ANSWER TO A RIDDLE (p. 414).—A Ghost. 
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the mother: of: 
Scripturesy* 05°. 4 
Mousse.—An’a 


running and the hemming. : 
J. W.—t. If you can net,:at:all,-yo 
difficulty in “‘ making ,a,;squar¢ 2. If you write | +: 
to the Religious Tract,'Sociéty,:you can procure, |.’ 
illuminated texts of Scripturé;'ot every description, °} 
and at various prices. hi oe powaes 


COOKER 


Mavp.—You will require an ice cream, machine in.’ |.’ 
order to make it. They are not expensive, and. |’. 
full instructions are given with them. oa 

BerTHA CAMPBELL.—Sce many previous answers. to.’ 
correspondents. aR sult Ee 

Scoot Girt.—xz. Perhaps, your. blackberries’ ;were ||”. 
too ripe, or were picked aftertain, or you used too. | 
little sugar. {Read ‘‘ How to tovk my Best.’?" 
3. Wash-the‘knitted shawl in tepid water. 

H, W. R.-1. The usé’'of bullocks’ blood used in 
connection with. white .sugar..is. to .clarify..and 
discolourise it. ‘The dissolved ‘sugar is boiled with 
it, filtered, and allowed to percolate through animal 
charcoal. A clear liquid is thus obtained, which is 
agen boiled (in a vacuum pan), and then poured 
off into conical pans, and Iéft to become solid. A 
portion, however, does not. solidify, and this is 
treacle, which is poured off, leaving the white 
“loaf” sugar ready for use. 2. Buckmaster’s 
Lectures on Cookery give the only recipes for cook- 
ing tinned meats. 

A Nort or Inrrrrocation.—Use baking. powder in 
lieu of the butter-milk for making scones. Mig- 
nonette and sweet pea bloom the same year they 
aze sown. .A child of three years old. might wear 
piqué, oatmeal-cloth, and serge in the summer 
season. roe 


serious matter, and appears like some congestion 
about the optic nerve. You had better consult.an, 
oculist at once, or your sight may be impaired.”"* ©) 
Mamie S.—1. Your questions respecting the com- 
plexion are already answered. See also “How I 
Can Look My Best.” 2. In reference to whether 
it be etiquette to rise when shaking: hands with a 
gentleman, or on an introduction to‘one, it is not 
the custom to do so in the upper ranks of society; 
but in the case of an intimate friend ceremony is 
naturally waived. You may, also, be on friendly |]: 


observing tke etiquette of a class above them, and 
it would not be kind, in such cases, to treat them 
with what would appear like an act of impolite-’- 


breeding... #24 
Topsy (No.2) should inquire for a French diction- |, 
‘ary at Some bookseller’s shop. We have.not’ 
formed any plans, ready for publication, respecting 

future.competitions. 

Dottracs.—Your question is too vague. 
pends on whether the “evening. party’? be a), 
formal one, or only the mecting of a few personal 
friends. If the latter, it would be ‘too formal to 
bow only; if the former, you should shake hands 
with your hostess (and the host, if near her), and 
bow to the acquaintances whom you pass on your 
way to the seat assigned to you. Should an ac- 
quaintance chance to occupy the next place to 
your own, you can make an exception, and shake 
hands before sitting down. In the course of the 
evening you might find an opportunity for doing so. 
with any other friend also to whom you might wish 
to speak. 

Topsy (Chester).—You have written a very nice 
letter, and if you have a bad memory for sums, you 
have at least learned to remember good manners. 


“DRESS. 


A Jersey BruNetre.—We do not recommend. you 
to starch your Galatea striped dress, or let it be 
very little; and iron on the wrong’ side. None of 
the cottons of this year are to be stiftened at all, as 
soft fabrics are in fashion. ; 

Newuie.—If you wish the caps to be pointed in front, 
the crown should be cut in the shape of an egg. 
The measure of tlie head is taken with ribbon wire, 
which should then be covered with black ribbon. 
We think that’ a careful examination of a cap: 
would help you more than any description of it. . 

“THEL.—From the description of the dress you send 
it might be that of a Venctian’ lady of the 14th or’ 


st, You had better see specimens of the 


cleans” K before ‘entrusting your dress to him. We think you had better get some kind friend to 
2. Consulta. doctor. 3. Go to a sewing-machine give you a little help; and try to learn the mul- 
S shop. , par eG ; tiplication, pence, and shilling tables again. We 
SOPHIA B.—Tie the fringe into the edge of the’shawl. have given much advice about the hair already, 
Light blue and dark green are worn together. *:*~" but feel it no trouble to repeat it'to one. so ‘con- 


Dora THoRNE.—You will find white serge the best 
material for your dress. The pinafores you de- 
seribe are still worn. © Read thearticle on “ How to 
Look My Best: You cannot do better than 
foliow the Duke of. Wellington’s rule, “ The first 
turmis. a, tufn out,? Rae 


siderate about sparing us any. Mix one, part of 
petroleum to six parts of ordinary hair pomadce, 
and rub that in occasionally to nourish and stimu- 
late the roots. The white half circles.at the quick 
| We of the nails exist in all but the hands of negroes, 
Winsett 1 “in the morning. Ly , and would certainly appear were the skin pressed 
ANNit A. Scorr.—Indigo; is the only dye’ which down sufficiently far. 
cotton receives permanently. You might also try -| Primrose.—1. We have given directions for the 
madder, of which it takes~rather less than. the.| ~ cleaning of Shetland shawls. 2. An article will be 
melgae of your stockings, and boil it with them: |" “given in this paper rclative to the making of 
he chemist from whom you purchase it will. tell: |_.. skeleton leaves and flowers, &c. ; ‘ 
you how to proceed, | ; “5, °"" | Dora.—The best method in cleaning gold is to wash 
OTNeR.—Dark=coloured,, stockings will still be |. it well with hot water and soap by means ofa small 
Worn, or else matching the dréss'in colour. ’*:! ++, |)! soft tooth brush, and then, after wiping it, put it 
ou H.—Turban,:ortgque hats of thei‘aress''|". into a bag of box-wood sawdust—which' you may. 
material, or of; the dress trimmings, are ‘worn..|;' procure from any jeweller with whom you are 
acquainted—and shake and rub it wellin this. It. 


Goldsmith is the author of The Traveller.” 
-G. E.—A short costume of light-coloured material, will look beautifully bright and clean when taken 


‘ 


such as cashmere, is suitable for a-wedding. out. I speak of a chain or necklet; but if:a 
ADI “Ou can wear black:feathers with crape. brooch, you must use your own judgment as to 
“aay W.—Good Breton lace,Wwill wash.’, The fashion-. whether you can safely use a brush to. it;.and 


able lace is coffee-coloured Joint de Languedoc.’ possibly it may need a more experienced hand. 


nae mjght-open your -serge polonaise in front and emember that pearls should never be damped, 

tire it back over the hips, so:as.to:look'very-well. }\: nor turquoises. ‘The latter should never betouched | 

ea be along dress, cut it short in the skirts: ‘s/4}.<' with‘scent, ‘nor camphor cither.: 2. The shape-of: 

he hee of sixteen cai] their hair at the back of:| your capital g’s is quite incorrect.. Look at your., 

ribb ead, Or wear it in'one short ‘plait’ ticd tip with copy-book, and copy the proper form..of. that: 

‘ on... We! shall’ ‘have: an: article !’on’ the “hait’‘|““-letter; and you should cross your t’s, not. one of 
ortly. them is crossed. 


terms with persons who have had:no opportunity of . |.” 


ness. Kindness is the foundation of all good:,| 


All de-,|: 
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'. not present any difficulties ‘toa. Jearner. 


Pome 3 ote 


Birviz N. will find ariswers to her 


] questions in our 
previous correspondence columns... . 
Frerry.—An_ article. afd’ answers* to ‘separate 
questions.'on the; subject’ of etiquette will be given. 
2. A difference\in the colour of the hair of twa 
persons respectively need nut produce any variance 
between them} rather the contrary, according \to 
general opinion: 3. If your voice be of: a quality 
to suit the singing of a second, and be set 
‘sufficiently, low to do it with ‘ease, ‘it ‘could 
‘not be injurious. Straining the voice alone 
‘will do harm. 4. Many”girls attain their full 
height, or nearly.so, at sixteen; but the majority 
,. may expect to grow till’ they are of age, at. which 
”: time—and not before—the bones become lard. *} 
ILVER.—See Rule 6, . There are :small manuals 
ublished on both subjects which you nanie, and 
<your bookseller will procure them ‘for you.- 2. It 
will be essential for you to procure lessons jn 
‘riding. It is not to be taught by book’;' it must be 
\dearnt. practically. 3. Ifsby, try to forget yout- 
self, and do_not:imagine ‘that: any, one, /even..jif 
speaking to you; is taking the léast personal notide 
of you. ; See CEU rouuiPe te Lace Wh 
Murter.—Wavy- hair .is.simulated by plaiting it, or 
‘fastening in and out of a.small hair-pins, .° 


A Perrect Curr.—Either send to,a‘ jeweller your 


silver trinket to be regilt, or to have the remains bf 
the:gilding removed. | We:thank you'for your'godd 


wishes. rs ae SoA 
G.Wuiter.— Hobson’s Choice ”.is.a term used to 
signify “this choice, or none,’’ and refors.,to an 
incident connected with a: cértain Tobias Hobson, 
innkeeper ‘and carrier, at Cambridge. He built 
theconduit there, and presented, “ seven lays”? of 
pasture. land for its maintenance.:.“Lhis man kept 
ud le¢ss than| forty horses for the usgottravellers and 
ich there, Were no railroad/conyeyances ; 
nit. his rule‘‘that the horse’standing the 
rest to the‘stable/door shouldbe the first taken, 
and thus no favour was shown to great orsmall, 
and every horse was treated with justice. site 


~ Nina H.—You cannot wear any ornaments but those 


of jet when wearing crape; that is to say, if you 
wish to adhere strictly to the recognised rules 
respecting mourning. But when gold or silver are 
used with it, you may gather that individual choice, 
not the genérally received rule, has influenced the 
wearer. a bg ae 
Amy.—Your’ handwriting is rather a scrawl. Try to 
make it-more compact and improve your t's, 
crossing them in the correct way and not as! you 
. now do, 2. We do not supply information. about 


the prices of books: 


» Bon.—Your present." handwriting appears. to be 


‘formed, but itis very- casy to write ona different 
model if you prefer it: 2.,The2! Ocarina”. aoe 
) nt ar neat 36, oS 
think that at sixteen or seventcen it jg more usual 
to turn up the back hair, 5°" °° ' 


Jor Burron.—r. You inquire,’‘{ What is the meaning 


of that thing we sing’in church, ‘Te Deum’ ?” 
It is not reverent so to speak of what*is of a sacred 
character. “To Thee, God,” is the translation jof 
thetitle cf that iymn to which‘you fefer, composed 
by St. Ambrose at the baptism of St. Augustine; 
whence its ordinary title, “‘‘[he Ambrosian Hymn.” 
2. Clean glass water-bottles with shot, or potato 
peclings,-or with tea and vinegar mixcd. 3. When 
breadbecomes. stale and: crumbly:'on the’second 
day,.you may be: sure that, it 'is adulterated, ahd 
peiten ' 


me < 


probably with alum, 707": 4 
NAncy: MANGOLD.—You should give your Sunday 
School. pupildue* warning’ that, if he continue 
refractory: and ‘ill-behaved, it will be your duty, 
both for-his sake and that of his fellow. pupils {to 
whom he sets so bad.an example), to report himéto 
the superintendent. If this warning Pe ‘given ‘in 
vain, you should keep your word, and’ obtain the 
assistance of the authority above your own. ‘But 
it rests with yoursclf to tell all, or to ask merely 
for a serious caution to the’ boy, which may 
perhaps benefit him, and certainly prove a’salutary 
warning to-his fellow pupils. We thank*you for 
your warmly expressed approval of our paper. 
Nora.—Probationers” ate" received .at‘ the. West- 
minster Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital; Paddington, 
Charing: .Cross' Hospital, - Middlesex: Hospital, 
London Hospital; Royal Free .Hospital, Gray's 
Inn Road,: St... Thomas’s. Hospital, .and ithe 
Deaconesses’ Training: Hospital... The terms, rates 
of remuncration for services, ‘or of payment by the 
pupil, differ ‘respectively, “as well as the length. of 
training given. There are also training Hospitals 
in the Provinces. Candidates “are gencrally. re- 
quired to be from 25 to 40 years of age. You may 
state your wishes, and make inquiries: by'lettet to 
H. Bonham Carter Esq.,'9r, Gloucester Terrade, 
Hyde, Park, W., should. you. desire to‘ qualify 
yourself for entering St. Thomas’s.as a *‘ Nightin- 
gale Probationer "’ at'a'small salary. | We'propose 
to give an article ¢ontaining all neéessary infor- 
mation on this subject; and.feel obliged to you for 
so strong an expression of your appreciation of 
this magazine, > - y 


“Vireinia.—We decline’ the,.contributions’ proposed 


i_ for our acceptance, with best thanks for the offer. 


“t 


EMMELINE.—1. ,.Yes,., bridesmaids usually, ;present 


some little offering to the bride, dnd‘ the ‘bride- 
groom :to;them, «2. Your secorid.query has been 
often-answered.*! °3!.White'gloves must be worn at 
a wedding, but not so white boots. 
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Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shuttiag over pearls, 

Bare feet white and wet with dew,. - 
Two eyes black and two eyes blue; 
Little boy and girl were they— 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 


She had cheeks like cherrics red, 
He was taller ’most a head; 

She had arms like wreaths of snow, 
And swung a basket to and fro, 
Half in thought and half in play, 
Chattering with Willie Gray. 


They were standing where a brook, 
Bending like a shepherd's crook, 
Flashed with ‘silver, and thick ranks 
Of green willows lined its banks. 
Half in thought and half in: play 
Stood' Katie Lee and Willie Gray. 


“Pretty Katie !’’ Willie said, 

As there came a dash of red. 

To the brownness of his check :— 

“ Boys are strong, and girls are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 

Katie’s basket up the hill.”’ 


Katie answered, with a laugh, 
“No! but you may carry-half,” 
And, then tossing back -her. curls, 


Said :—“ Boys are weak as well as girls.” - 


Do you think that.Katie guessed: ~ ° 
Half the meaning she expressed ? 


Men are only boys grown tall, 


Hearts don’t change much after all; 
And when in long years from that day 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray 
Stood again beside the brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 


Was it strange that Willie said, 

As there came a dash of red 

To the brownness of his cheek :— 
‘*Men are strong and women weak ;— 
Life is but a slippery steep, 

Hung with shadows cold and deep? 


“Will you trust me, Katie, dear ? 
Walk beside me without fear? 
May I carry, if I will, 

All your burdens.up the hill? 
Katie answered, with a laugh, 
“No! but you may carry half.” 


Close beside the little brook, 
Bending like a shepherd's crook, 
Washing up its silver sands 
Late and early on the strands, 
Is a cottage, where to-day 
Katie lives with Willie Gray, 

In the porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years agone! 
This is long, and deep, and wide, 
And has rockers on each side. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S. LIFE. _- 


CHAPTER VI. 
REDSTONE GORGE. 


THE next morning Nesta took Cora out 
to see the dairy, which stood some 
distance from the house, hidden by a 
thick clump of shrubbery. What pans of 
delicious cream! what pats of rich golden 
butter were piled upon the dishes on the 
centre table! From the tiled flooring 
to the pails, strainers, and whey-tub, all 
was pure, and fresh, and clean. White 
roses peeped in at the barred windows, 
and added their sweetness to the frag- 
cance of the dairy products. 

“Papa takes great interest in his 
dairy,’’ said Nesta, ‘‘ and prides himself 
on his choice Devons, and Shorthorns,. 
and Herefords, but I can’t say I much 

slove the bovine race, they have too many 

horns for me; and I’m very much afraid 
of the creatures when I meet them in-a 
narrow lane.’’ ; pape 

‘‘T don’t suppose -they would hurt 
you: 4 

“Of course not, but all the same I’m, 
frightened. Don’t tell Fred, or he’d 
never stop teasing. Now come and 
have a look at the stables.’’ 

Standing near the stable-yard | they 
met the Squire, who had already been 
ona visit of inspection. .. . 

. He prided himself’ on his horses ; 
indeed thére were many things on which, 
the Squire prided himself. He, had 
what is metaphorically called ‘many 
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irons in the fire.’’ Not contented with 
being owner and master of the Marleigh 
estate, he was also magistrate of the 


district, and it was also his voice that 
on delinquent: 
game poachers and on those belligerent: 


pronounced sentence 


subjects of Brixleigh who could not live 


in peace with their families and their 


neighbours. 
Also he was one of the directors of 
the Brixleigh Bank, a very flourishing 
concern, paying at the time fourteen per 
cent. interest. Not that Squire Burges 


had any particular knowledge of bank- 


ing affairs, or even pretended 
to such knowledge, but he 
liked being ‘“ director,’’ had 
many shares in the business, _ 
and had unlimited. confi- 
dence in Mr. Henderson, the 


manager. Add to this the 

Squire liked coursing and WES 
riding, and it WY T 
will be seen f\ ~S, 

that his life / si 

was by no % 


means an idle 
one. 

“Still, his 
cares and oc- 
cupations lay 
lightly on his 
head, for. he 
was an easy-_ 
tempered, 
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Pleasant, airy sort of man, who liked 
society, loved his wife, was proud of 
his children; and was ever more ready 
to gather the flowers rather than the 
thorns of life. 

The Squire was pleased to meet the 
girls, and to find Cora really cared 
about seeing the place and its occu- 
pants. It gave him an opportunity of 
showing her his well-ventilated stables, 
the loose boxes, harness room, and corn- 
closet, and expatiating on each object as 
he pointed it out. 

There were three horses, his own 
hunter, a large bay, with a noble -head, 
large mild eyes, and feet that woz/d 
keep pawing the ground; a chesnut, 
called ‘‘ Mamma’s own carriage horse,”’ 
though she rarely used it herself, so it 
was constantly employed in riding or 
driving by other members of the family ; 
the other animal was ‘ Sultan,’’ an 
underbred creature, who seemed quite as 
happy drawing a turnip-cart as a landau. 

Nesta had promised to show Cora the 
fowls—the golden-pencilled and silver- 
spangled Hamburghs, the Shanghais 
and Dorkings, and Malays, also some 
lovely pigs, sixteen in number, plump, 
fleshy little things, with small heads, 
and unexceptionable manners, who 
neither gobbled up chickens nor other- 
wise misconducted themselves. 

But these intentions were not carried 
out just then, for Fred’s voice was heard 
calling them loudly, and shouting in 
alternate variety an imitation of the 
Australian coey. 

‘*What do you want with us?”’ asked 
Nesta. 

“Oh, I thought I should find you girls 
out amongst the live stock. I say, what 
do you think of going to Redstone 
Gorge? There are twelve different 
sorts of ferns growing there, and to-day 
would be splendid for it.”” 

“Should you like it, Cora?’’ asked 
Nesta. 

‘¢ T should like fern-hunting, but I don’t 
know what the Gorge is like.”’ 

“Oh, a grand old gloomy chasm, 
between four hills. And there’s a deep 
river in the middle of it; where you can 
get capital fish,’’ explained Fred. 

‘*T don’t intend fishing,’”’ said Nesta. 

‘But Jdd. There ‘are splendid pink 
and pale salmon-coloured trout, that 
mother likes'so much, and if I don’t get 
ten or a dozen shan’t I be surprised !’’ 

Fred was already armed with a long 
rod, a lot of tackle, and a basket 
strapped across his shoulders. 

‘‘ How far is it to Redstone Gorge ?’’ 
asked Cora. 

‘‘ Only five miles to the very end of it. 
We shall just have a ten miles walk, 
there and back. You don’t mind that, 
do you ?”’ 

‘Not at all,’”’ replied Cora, promptly. 

To girls of seventeen or eighteen a 
mile or two, more or less, do not much 
matter. It is only when age has crushed 
down the elastic temperament of youth 
that the steps speedily grow halting, 
and the long walk and the scramble 
become a weariness and a vexation. 

‘‘T had better go in and tell mamma, 
and have the sandwich - case filled,”’ 
said Nesta. . 

‘(All right! and we can get a drink 


of milk at old Steeve Barton’s farm, at 
the end of the Gorge,’’ suggested Fred. 

Off they went in the bright morning 
sunshine, ascending’ first a_hillocky 
slope, then crossing a wild moor, until 
they reached a nartow winding road 
that led by slow descent to the far-famed 
Gorge. 

As they entered the narrow pathway 
it seemed like shutting out the sunlight. 
Tall trees met over their heads, huge 
rocks were piled up the steep sides of 
the chasm as though some tremendous 
earthquake had happened in thefar-away 
past, and the hills had yawned wide 
open, never to close again. But the 
softening touch of nature had decked 
the stern ruins with beauty—a tangled 
undergrowth covered the soil, gigantic 
weeds held up their heads in regal 
triumph, numberless ferns waved their 
fronds in quiet corners, and upturned 
roots and masses of stone were covered 


| with green moss and lichens. 


Deep down was_the riyer—in some 
places tumbling over rocks in babbling 
waterfalls ; in others lying in dark, silent 
pools, whose calm ‘surface reflected the 
straggling branches of the tall trees. 

“‘ Yonder is a pool that they say has 
no bottom; its depths have never been 
sounded,”’ said Fred, as he pointed out 
a deep gully, full of water, and most 
treacherous-looking in its solemn _placi- 
tude. One false step on the precipitous 
side of the cliff would have been fatal. . 


Ty say two fond lovers were | : ; 
a ‘her low table, with her muslin work in 


drowned there. The girl slipped and 


tumbled in, and her swain dived after. 


her regardless of consequences; to 
make a long story short, they never 
came out again, and their bodies“ have 
never been found.” 

‘‘T don’t believe a word of that story,” 
exclaimed Nesta,, impetuously. 

“Believe it or not, as you choose; 
but it is quite certain an old man fell in 
there one day. He came out here all 
alone angling, and he wasn’t found until 
a week afterwards ; 
come this way.”’ 

“Surely you are never going to angle 
in that frightful place?’’ said Nesta, 
with a shiver. 

““Why not, stupid? ‘Yet I’m rather 
afraid the fish would be long, and lanky, 
and black, and not nice to eat. The 
place has rather too much shade. No, 
we'll go higher up the stream, more 
into the open. Come on, girls.’’ 

They needed no second invitation. 
Both Cora and Nesta were glad to 
scramble on as fast as the' rough path- 
way would let them, and they never 
rested until they found themselves ‘‘ more 
in the open.’’ 

Fred told'splendid stories. He dashed 
on through fact and fiction, almost be- 
wildering his hearers in their endeavours 
to extract the true from the false, the 
real from the fabricated. Peals of glee- 
ful laughter ‘rang out through the wild 
solitude, and they were contented to be 
mirthful and merry, grave and rational, 
just as the humour took them. 

Attimes, as a slight diversion, Nesta 


and Fred had slight sparring matches. ' 


There was a gush of highly animated, 
contradictory argument for a few mi- 
nutes, that always died away, harmless 


very few people 


as the light summer breeze that stirred 
the leaves around them. 

It was a time to be remembered—that 
sweet, long day, spent in the solitudes 
of nature, amidst the fresh, the pure, 
and the beautiful. 

They had found the dozen kinds of 
fern, and Fred had a first-rate day’s 
angling, for, after much patient waiting 
fourteen lovely trout, with red-tipped 
fins, dusky green eyes, silvery gills, and 
dark spotted backs, lay in his basket, 
ready to be presented in due form to his 
mother. 

They came slowly homeward across 
the moors, and Cora looked with a little 
dismay at her mud-soaked boots, and at 
more than a few hitches and rents in 
her grey homespun dress. 

‘‘ There will be work for your needle,” 
said Nesta, laughing. 

‘Yes, and I feel a little sorry my poor 
dress has had such rough usage amongst 
the brambles and branches.” 

‘‘ Do you really care about it ?’’ asked 
Nesta, quickly. 

“T ought not to, I dare say. Why 
should damaged drapery annoy me when 
Ihave had such a glorious day ?”’ re- 
plied she with a laugh, that somehow 
ended in a sigh. 

When they. reached home it was 
nearly dinner-time, and after a hurried 
toilet the girls ran down to the drawing- 


‘room. 


Mrs. Burges was sitting there, beside 


her fingers. Wearing her pale grey 


dress, and unruffled laces, and with a 


soft, pink bloom on her cheeks, she 
looked as though she had been sitting 
there, calm and undisturbed ever since 
they had parted with herin the morn- 
ing. 
‘We have had such a long walk, such 
scrambling and climbing!’’ said Nesta, * 
with a gush. 

» & Don’t let them tire you too much, 
Cora. My children have very high 
spirits, and rather adventurous natures, 
I think more so, perhaps, than is good for 
them,’’ asserted Mrs. Burges. 

‘“T have enjoyed myself very much,” 
replied Cora. ; 

Two events had happened on that day 
atthe Grange. The tirst was that Clara 
and Alice Henderson had been there to 
invite them all to a garden /efe and 
dinner on the next Thursday, and the 
other event was, that Olive, with Ralph, 
and Capt. Fraser, had had an early 
repast, and were gone over to Brixleigh, 
to a ‘‘ Penny Reading.”’ 

‘“‘T quite forgot that thisis the evening 
for the grand entertainment at Brix- 
leigh. Ralph and Jessy McArthur are 
to sing two duets together; and a solo 
each. I wonder how they will get 
on?’’ 

“Very well, Nesta, I dare say. They 
were wishing you were here, Cora, to g0 
with them—indeed, Ralph thought you 
might have been persuaded to play that 
‘Nocturne’ you gave us last evening, 
and that-charmed us so much. Should 
you like to have gone to Brixleigh: 
asked Mrs. Burges. 3 

‘Very much indeed,” replied the 
girl, with a quick blush. 


“Then Iam sorry Fred kept you out 
so long. It cannot be helped now.” . 

“What are you saying about me ? and 
why.is Cora looking so grave ?’’ asked 
Fred, coming into the room at the 
moment, with his fourteen trout reposing 
on a grassy Carpet on a dish. 

«She is fretting because she did not 
go to the Brixleigh ‘ Penny Reading,’ ”’ 
7 lied Nesta, at random. 

“She.could not have been, in two 
places at once,”’ said Fred. 

“Qf course I could not,’’ retorted 
Cora, with a bright smile. ‘‘ We had 
a delightful day at the Gorge, and I 
should be positively ‘avaricious’ if one 
enjoyment were not sufficient for me 
at one time. I did not say a word 
about being sorry.”’ 

Yet more than once during dinner- 
time—and they looked so few that even- 
ing seated at the large table—Cora 
caught herself glancing towards Ralph’s 
empty place, and wondering if he and 
Miss McArthur had yet begun their duets 
and songs at the ‘‘ Penny Reading.” 

“J should like to have heard them 
sing,’ decided she. ‘‘ But there,’ I 
MM must not be ‘ avaricious,’ as I told Fred 
just now.” a 

(Zo be continued.) 


SISTER. DORA. 


ISTER DORA constantly 
visited her patients ‘in 


earnestly of the evil of 
drinking, and tried to 
urge them to better 
habits. But the main- 
spring of all was her 
faithful setting forth of 
Christ. To win souls to 
Him was 
main point kept in view. 
Yet she was always 
ready to encourage inno- 
cent mirthfulness and 
gaiety in the wards; and, 
as she passed from bed 
to bed, she had a smile 
and a bright word for 
each. She would invent 
games for the boys, set 
the men who were able 
#i 'o play at chess or draughts, or give them 
@ ‘Suggestive questions which led to lively and 
iq Profitable talk, or tell them. pleasant his- 
mm lories of her old country life. No wonder that 
@ Sister Dora was almost idolised. 

iq “I'll drive you anywhere you like without 
@ ‘charge, Sister,” said a cabman to her, who 
z had been at some of the meetings for cabmen 
iy She afterwards held ; “only, not away from 
@] Walsall!) 


ty 


i She would sometimes, when there was less 
q ess of work than usual, choose a fine spring 
bY : summer day, and take a party of conva- 
iq “Cent patients and nurses an excursion into 
B ie country, her own intense enjoyment of 
. flowers and trees‘and green fields making 
@ ‘trip doubly pleasant to all; or to Lichfield 
ut \athedral to see the monuments and hear the 
a “ivice, 

: ae after some years of this life a new 
a sate crossed her path. Loved and 
i ie ipped as she was, she had scarcely any 
4 iy mtercourse with her equals, and the 
a ce of close and intimate sympathy was 
a bee €ven to one so independent. When, 
q a she met with a person who could 
g Pond to her higher tastes and interests and 
@ ‘ve her intelligent sympathy, 4 strong mutual 


their own homes, spoke |: 


always the 
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attachment was formed, and she was almost 
_ on the point of marrying her new friend. In 
every respect he was worthy of her except 
. one, and that the most important: he had no 
belief in revealed religion. The friend and 
adviser who had helped her before now faith- 
fully warned her of the danger of being 
“unequally yoked” to one who would be a 
hindrance to her on her heavenward path and, 
perhaps, make shipwreck of her faith. .She 
resolved to give up the marriage which could 
not be ‘‘in the Lord” ; but the struggle was 
fearful, and cost her a dangerous illness. 
After a month’s entire prostration she re- 
sumed her hospital duties, to the joy of her 
patients. One young man whose arm she 
had saved from amputation by her care, and 
who used to go by the name of “Sister Dora’s 
arm,” walked from the place where he worked, 
a distance of eleven miles, weekly to inquire 
for her, always saying to the servant who 
answered the bell, ‘“‘ Tell her that’s her arm 
that rang the bell.” 


She had seriously thought of going out to 
the wounded in the Franco-German war, but 
decided that her ‘work was at Walsall, and 
ought not to be left. She sent out, however, 
a lady pupil so efficient that the. Crown 
Princess wrote to thank her for the good 
nurse she had supplied. 


Her pupils were ,well taught by her; but 
the main lesson they learned was the mighty 


power of the love of God, and of man for His - | 


sake. ‘‘I want her to understand,” she said, 
speaking of a servant she was engaging through 
a friend, ‘‘that all who serve here ought to 
have one rule—love for God. I wish we 
.could use and really mean the word Jdaison 
Dieu? °°’ i 
She spoke often of the absolute need of 
constant private prayer. Hers was indeed a 
life of prayer in the midst of work. She never 
touched a wound or set a fracture without 
' praying that God would heal the sufferer by 
her means. If one was brought in insensible 
and unable to hear the gospel message she 
longed to convey, she would say, ‘‘ Well, we 
must pray; and often she would be seen 
kneeling by the bed of an unconscious 
sufferer. 

In March, 1873, and afterwards, in 1876,‘ 
mission services were held at Walsall, and in 
both Sister Dora took an active part. How 
she could possibly find time seems marvellous, 
but she spent those days almost without rest. 
When she had ‘“ dressed her wounds,” as she 
expressed it, she would go out and seek waifs 
and strays to fetch to the meetings, or go toa 
gathering she got up in 1876 for cabmen. 

On the first night of the second mission, 
she took two of the clergymen who were 
conducting it with her into places. where, as 
she told them, their lives would not be safe for 
a moment if she were not there to protect 
them. But noone would touch a hair of 
Sister Dora’s head. Most of these wild, rough 
characters had been her patient. She knew 
every one byname. She had soon got enough 
to fill the little mission-room, one of them 
an ill-looking man, who, however, obeyed her 
like a little child, when she bade him ‘‘ come 
with her and listen to something some friends 
of hers had to say to him.” 

The service was scarcely begun when 
another rough man pushed his way in and 
began to make a disturbance. Sister Dora 
rose and said authoritatively, ‘‘ Now then, 
Jack, none of that. Sit down quietly by me 
and behave yourself.”” The brutal nature was 
quelled by her dignified manner, and he sat 
down meekly as ordered, and the service pro- 
ceeded, while she sat between: the two rufhians 
who would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have thought:little of murdering anyone who » 
had dared to check them. Were 

The missioners declared it seemed like a 
dream to them; 


a Se aamen 


but the whole time the : 


_hospital and do all the nursing herself. 
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mission lasted the same thing.went on. She 
collected the worst characters herself, held 
meetings for them, visited criminals in their 
cells, prayed with them, and sought to lead , 
them to the Saviour Who had :come to. seek 
the lost. Her religion was eminently spiritual, 
«“When you want anyone to lead anyone to 
Jesus,” she said, “‘ remember you must point . 
and take care not to stand in the way your- 
self.”’ as 
In 1875 she was called to a work of.a - 
different kind. The smallpox broke out with. 
great violence at Walsall: a hospital had, been 
opened on purpose, but the people could not 


_bearto leave their homes, and there was 
. danger .that the infection would spread in- 


Sister Dora now came to the 
She volunteered to go'to the other 
This 
changed the mind of the people; no one 
feared to go where Sister would nurse 
him, and the hospital was soon filled. 


Then followed six months of work, inde- 
scribably hard and trying. She had no help 
but that of the porter and one or two old 
women for rough housework. How she bore 
it was amarvel; but when at last all danger 
of infection was over, she returned to her old 
duties without even secking rest. 

But the strain of body and mind was at 
last too much; at least, so we must conclude: 
for in the beginning of 1877 she found for the 
first time some difhiculty in exerting her im- 
mense muscular strength. She consulted a 
confidential surgeon, and found that a com- 
plaint had set in which must ultimately end 
her life, involving great pain and admitting 
of no cure. She was determinéd to keep this 
a profound secret from all but herself and her 
doctor. Tor nearly twenty months she con- 
tinued to go about her duties as usual, at 
first in the hospital; but when it was closed” 
for a time, while a new building was erected, 
she went first to stay with her relations, and 
then to London and to Paris to’ see’ some_ 
new surgical appliances. She. visited the 
Exhibition, and seemed.-to enter into everything 
with her wonted zeale 
e But at last, in October, 1878, she broke, 
down entirely. She went to Birmingham to. 
see her doctor, and was taken so ill there that 
she was supposed to be dying; but she 
insisted’ on being moved to Walsall, “to die. 
among her people.” The Committee of the 
hospital engaged a small house for her, the 
new building being not quite ready; but from 
the time she went she never left her bed. The* 
hospital was opened in her name, but she 
never saw it. ' Her old servant.came to nurse 
her, and to her she was obliged to reveal the, 
hopeless state she was in; but she kept it from) 
others as long as she could, and would not! 
allow even her loving sisters to'‘come and tend 
her, in spite of their grief and entreaties. 

This was another occasion in which the, 
strength of her will led her into error.’ It. is, 
scarcely possible: to practise such conceal- 
ment without acting in a manner incon-; 
sistent with strict truth, And when God. 
sends the heavy cross of terrible bodily afflic-_ 
tion, He does not mean it‘to be met in this, 
way. The sufferer must accept the cross for’ 
her friends as well as herself. He. may have 
some good purpose for their sakes also,: to. 
carry out‘in it; and in any case the distress 
caused them by the concealment is likely. to: 
be far greater than even the sight of the loved, 
one’s suffering. | ‘ 

Strong characters have their own class of, 
temptations ; and one of these is the, inclina-. 
tion to endure personal suffering,’,-whether, 
bodily or mental, proudly rather. than meckly., 
Often they are not themselves conscious, of; 
this; but they need to keep in-mind the) 


definitely. . 
rescue. 


-repeated warning in God’s word. against! 


“despising the chastening of the Lord,” 
though they may not be inclined, like the 
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more timid, “to faint when they are rebuked 
of Him.” : . 

In Sister Dora’s case the temptation to 
meet bodily pain in this manner was increased 
by what was in itself a very remarkable power 
im ‘her character, her éxtraordinary capacity 
for enduring*pain without giving any outward 
sign of its existence. Perhaps it was scarcely 
to’ be wondered at if this became a snare to 
her. Certainly it led her to withdraw herself 
from the offéred sympathy of the nearest and 
dearest in a way which must have given them 
great pain. 

But the day came when she could no longer 
hold out She had at last to submit to the 
trial of being nursed and waited on, as 
she had been used to do on others. She bore 
it.humbly and’ patiently when it came, grate- 
ful for the care bestowed on her, and espe- | 
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cially for the skilful attentions of the lady 
who was to be her successor in the hospital. 
“‘Oh, if my poor people are nursed .like 
this,”” she said, “I shall have nothing to 


‘wish !” 


The suffering she accepted meekly as a 


‘discipline she knew she needed. Only one 


trait we read of which we regret—her desiring 
to have a large crucifix placed where she 
could constantly see it. But it seems evident 
it was not used with any idea of a help in 
worship, but simply to remind her of the 
sufferings of her Saviour. Such helps, how- 
ever, have .béen too fearfully abused to make 
her action in this matter safe as an example to 
others. 

Her faith: in her Saviour anc trust in His 
perfect and finished work alone, however, 
seem to have Leen full, clear, and simple 


ns 


throughout ; and though the intensity of : 
‘physical suffering often. occasioned dee 


mental depression, that faith never wavered 
Her one longing desire was for more of 
Christ’s realised presence, and the last words 
almost that she was heard to utter were, «] 
see Him! the gates are opened wide.” "She 
expired peacefully on the night of Christmas 
Eve, 1878. 

Almost the whole population of Walsall 
came to her funeral, many rough workmen 
weeping like children at the grave. She left 
a memory which.will not soon pass away, of 
one who, though not free from faults and 
errors, was yet a true and noble worker foy 
God and man, and such *‘a succourer of 
— as will not speedily find her equal on 
earth. 


THE FIREPLACE IN SUMMER. |: 


THE bright’-flames of the winter fire become, 
during the summer months, changed into the 
melancholy blackness of the vacant and useless 
grate, which, from containing in the winter the 
source of heat and light, is in the summer the 
eyesore atid vexation of the beauty-loving 
members of the family. 

Flowering plants are of no service to us, 
for the draught of the chimney soon destroys 
them. Perhaps the most practical way of 
using greenery at all is the French mixture of 
real and imitation ivy. A china vase, or an 
earthenware flower-pot .can be used to con- 
tai a plant‘ or two of real ivy, which should 
be placed in front of one of the wicker 
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screens already so well 
known, both for window 
shades and fire screens. 
On the wicker screen the 
artificial ivy is carefully 
trained, so as to look 
as if it were actually 


ivy plants in the flower- 
pots beneath. The 
effect, if nicely done, is 
excellent; and the two 
kinds—the natural and 
the artificial ivy — are 
constantly mixed in the 
decoration of houses by 
the French gardeners 
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and decorators. A very 
usual method of fill- 
ing up the fireless 
grate is by having a 
frame made to fit it by 
a carpenter, and after- 
wards by nailing canvas 
over it at home. The 
stretching of the canvas 
needs both care and 
neatness. It is- after- 


black or coloured paper, 
which can be purchased 
by the vard at.a paper- 
hanger’s. A plain.paste 
made of flour is used, 
and a clean rag _ is 
one of the requisites of 
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cover can be allowed. Then the ad 
chosen is pasted on. We may proce’ 
to select any form of decoration oe 
suits us—a landscape chromo, or coloure¢ 
head for the centre, with a wreath 9° 
flowers arranged round it. These es 
be purchased for a few pence. ise 
haps a more ambitious mind might pre “ 3 
make a Jandscape, such as may be produce 
crétonne flowers, cut out from the piece ee 
arranged in a Japanesque manner, 4 pine 
of flowering shrub, a branch coming fies 
one side, ‘with a bird in the air, and chee 
hovering about it. A few reeds oe 
may be added, representing the earth : ee 
Such an idea as this may .€ copied 110" 
a Japanese paper fan. 
The next simple sty 


this operation, as no smearing © 


le is the small curtain, 
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which éxtends just over the black portion of 
the grate, and does not reach the mantel 


proper at all. It is made of serge, velvet, or | 


silk; and many ideas have been given in the 
_ articles on Crewel Embroidery, which might 
be used to decorate this littlecurtain. Atthe 
top small curtain rings are sewn, and a brass 
rod on which to put it is placed just below 
the mantel-shelf proper. 

T must not forget, however, the numberless 
people who are already furnished with fire- 

lace boards, to whom I may give a few 
ideas for decoration: Their covering I have 
already described in’ speaking of’ canvas- 
covered boards. One of the new ways to 
ornament, them is to paint them in oil. colours 
by hand, but this may be beyond my readers’ 
skill. Another way is to nail on the dyed 
moss—which is purchased in packets at the 
florists-—to form a background of greenery 
for the pots of flowers which stand in front. 
The small Japanese parasols, which cost a 
penny each, look very pretty when arranged 
on the board in a figure of some sort, being 
made to lie quite flat, with their handles cut 
off, to make them level at the back. "Where 
‘ flowers to paste on are desired, it will be found 
. easy to cut them out of one of the modern wall 
papers; and so also with large flowers, as shown 
in fig. 1, The dado papers are sold by the yard 
“at the good paper-hangers’, so it will not be 
expensive to obtain the amount we need, and 
no more.‘ One of the best known of these 
papers—the daisy or Marguerite—has a dado 
of upstanding lilies, which would make a 
beautiful covering for a fire board. 

In America, as well as in Germany, constant 
use is made of growing . ivy for indoor decora- 
tion of all: kinds; and although it will not 
flourish in the.grate, it can be trained round 
the mantel-piece itself, round the mantel-shelt, 
and form the decoration of the upper portion, 
when wreathed round, and, drooping over it in 
trailing sprays. Nor will it need removal from 
the rooms’ when the winter comes, for, with 
care in watering it, and sponging the 
shining leaves from the dust which settles 
‘on them—and which prevents their breath- 
“ing through their pores—the ivy, both 
in America, and Germany, manages to 
‘grow and flourish in the. midst.of the 
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The Irish ivy is 
the most popular in 
America for indoor 
decoration, as they 
think that it en- 
dures more than any 
other kind, 

The large Japa- 
hese parasol, which 
came into vogue 
three years ago, 

as been very 
Popular, and is 
acheap and pretty 
Way of brightening- 
up a dark corner 
like the firegrate, 
with a dash of NON INAN es 
harmonious colour- eS Al zh 
“mg. When they Tae in 

Set worn out and 

soiled, they are 

much) used, covered 

With peacocks’ 

feathers, for the 

Same purpose ; and 
tm. .a . good 
foundation on 

Which: to fasten 

them in circles, 
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round and = round: 
one above the other. 

The common Japa- 
nese ‘paper ~hand- 
screens (fig. 2) are 
also fastened on to 
the fire board in a 
figure spread out like 
rays from ‘a common . 
centre. The fire-board 
should then bepainted, ‘ 
or covered with’ dark 
green, or black. An- 
other method of 
decoration is to 
insert wire rings in 
the wooden fire-board 
at various spaces 
apart, in which to place 
flowers and hanging- 
plants in pots. 

A set of shelves for 
books or china (fig. 3) 
is sometimes made to 
fit into the space, be- 
neath the mantel- 
shelf, which, if made 
of pine, may be 
varnished at home, 
and the edges of the 
shelves ornamented 
in. various ways. 
They look very pretty 
filled with china and 
other ornaments, and 
tum the mantel - 
piece into a_ large 
chiffonier, as low as 
the ground. Virgin 
cork is another 
available way of 
covering this ugly 
vacancy. It may 
be arranged -like a 
pyramid over wood, 
and small pockets 
attached to it, to hold ferns or ivies. 

I have left the mantel curtains (fig. 4). for 
consideration to the last, as they are-a 
most charming means of decoration, but cost 
more than anything which I have as yet 
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mentioned.’ The first expensé—the wooden 
mantel-board—is ‘commen jin ‘every house, 
and as an ‘addition to it, we te- 
quire a stout iron rod attached to hooks, 
or other fastenings, to hold: up: ‘the 
curtains, which open 
in the : centre,/'-so 
that they . cam.":be 
drawn, back , when 
ihe fire is lighted ; 
..and . they should 
exactly © touch 
‘the. floor in length. 
They should Have 
small curtain rings 
.sewn upon - them, 
and may be em- 
broidered or not ‘as 
.. the owner fancies. 
|. The top may.’ the 
either a valence, 
or a _handsoric 
fringe, or even 2 
wide band of gal- 
loon. (For _ bed- 
rooms. thes. 
curtains are somec- 
times: made: o! 
chintz, or créton: . 
to match the re: 
of the coverin;- . 
and they form thc 
most suitable deco- 
ration. for ‘a sleep- 
_ ing. room, as they 
keep. out draughts 
“and allow free 
“~ “ ventilation’ at. the 
same time. — § 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs! G. LINN.FUS BANKS, 
Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 
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Miss RUTHERFORD’S first season is 
over. She is back again at Rutherford 
Chase-with the inevitable Dynevors. 

A letter from Willie Forsyth to Sir 
ee solicits the presence of Miss 

utherford at his wedding with Miss 
Stapleton; whilst one from Hesba to 
herself.proffers a like request. 

Blanche, : exuberant, proposes herself 
as bridesmaid. - Sir John hesitates—he 
is not unwilling, but he has the gout, is 
unable to take her to town. Lady 
Dynevor is aghast, denounces the pro- 
ject as utter demoralisation, andsuggests 
a handsome przsent to the bride as a 
substitute. Blanche contends there is 
no ‘such demoralisation as ingratitude, 
and Sir John, who is getting somewhat 
‘weary of his fashionable sister’s dicta- 
torship, agrees with his darling that 
‘present and bridesmaid both are not too 
much. 

With a very ill-grace Lady Dynevor 
consents to .chaperone her refractory 
niece, contriving, however, that Lord 
Ernest shall afford them his protection by 
the way, and with a mental resolution to 
see the pair engaged before their return. 
In a few days Blanche Rutherford (with 

my lady’s help) orders an ample 


trousseau and a bridal-robe of white. 


poplin for her friend, and a bridesmaid’s 
simpler dress for herself, in the self- 
same show-room where she, as Mercy 


Stapleton, was oftered as a milliner’s” 


apprentice by Mr. Mason. 

It is the eve of the bridal. Sir John’s 
gift of plate and jewellery has been 
received; dresses have been tried on— 
all arrangements are complete. Bride, 
bridegroom, bridesmaids are sleeping. 

A cry goes forth on the night air— 
“* Fire! Fire!- Fire!’? The, deserted 
streets are at once alive with people—all 
coursing towards one point, lit by the 
flaring beacon in the sky. 

An incautious smoker, who has taken 
a cigar to bed to compose his thoughts 
and steady his nerves for a proposal he 
is about to make on the morrow, has 
fallen asleep, and Lady Dynevor’s town 
residence is all ablaze. 


The police thunder at the door as the. 
first engine comes tearing up the street. 
There is acry from a bystander that ‘‘the 
house is closed, the family away.”’ But 
as the flames leap up and rage within, 
scared domestics escape from basement 
and attic, by area and roof; and from 
the hall door emerges the young lord, 
bearing with him a faded, fainting 
skeleton of a woman huddled in a 
dressing-gown, for whom he finds refuge 
in a neighbouring mansion. 

Lady Dynevor is safe. The fire- 
escape is idle, the solitary engine plays 
as on an empty house, through which 
the raging.flames career with a roar of 
mockery, belching forth from windows 
and roof. 

Back comes Lord Dynevor in frantic 
haste. ‘‘My cousin? Miss Ruther- 
ford? Where is she ?”’ 

A white-robed figure with hair unbound 
throws up a sash on the second floor, 
and shrieks for aid. 

A cry, ‘The heiress!’’ runs through 
the crowd. Other engines are at work, 
The fire-escape is up in vain. : 

“Oh, save her! save her!’ cries the 
young lord, wringing his helpless hands. 
‘« A hundred pounds to the man who 
saves her !”’ 

Her piteous cry 
is seen to shrink 
flames at her back. 

‘Oh, save my beloved Blanche! a 
hundred—two hundred pounds !’’ 

“Try yourself, master,’’ is shouted by 
the crowd, as firemen are driven back; 
and he, appalled, wrings impotent hands 
and doubles his reward. 

A blanket is brought, held out, there 
is a call for her to ‘‘leap.’’ She essays 
to mount the sill. 

‘Just then a city engine rattles up. 
She is seen to stagger back and fall. 

A groan from the crowd. 

‘‘ Five hundred pounds for her life,’’ 
from white-faced Lord Dynevor. 

A fireman leaps from the city engine, 
snatches the blanket, and is up the 
escape, in spite of restraining hands or 
the warning that the roof is about to fall. 

He is seen to stoop into the very flame 
—is at the window, and in the escape 
with a something in the blanket, 

As they reach the ground the roof 
goes in with a crash. 

‘The nearest hospital,’’ the brave 
fireman whispers hoarsely, as he resigns 
his burden to her friends amid the plau- 
dits of the crowd. 

Sad news for the Stapletons—sad news 
for Sir John! His daughter, his dar- 
ling, hovering between life and death, 
and he held in the throes of gout at 
Rutherford Chase ! i eas 

“* My niece in a-hospital!’’ is Lady 
Dynevor’s haughty exclamation, as 
chances of life, and death, and heirship 
pass rapidly through her mind. 

Be thankful, all who love the girl, 
there is a hospital near at hand to 
receive her! Be thankful Dr. Forsyth 
is there to take charge of her case, 
and with power to bring in Hesba as 
nurse—Hesba, ‘whose wedding day is 
stillin the future, and to whose sleep- 
less, -unremitting, skilled attention 
Blanche Rutherford mainly owes, under 

Heaven, her recovery ! ; 


reaches them. She 
from the scorching 


1? 


For. she is. fearfully - burned... jie 
clothes dropping from her in tinder, ' 

Then fright and pain bring op 
delirium, in which bravery and Brian 
cowardice and Ernest, strangely mingle 
with her horrorand despair.: *. 

As consciousness and strength retury 
she saysshe onlyremembers falling back 
and then. someone, with the, voice ‘of 
Brian, lifting her wp,’ -"' * i 
_ Hesba tells her the someone was a 
brave young fireman , who, though himself 
badly burned, refused, indignantly Lord 
Dynevor’s proffered.reward. .,; ; 

“* The. craven !’’;she murmurs; then 
after a pause, says; “Ask: Willie to bring 
my brave preserver. here." ‘T-will réward 
him. ‘If he ‘will:have ime'Z will marry 
hhin 1° VBR be eS 

“ Marry ‘him ?: 
gests Hesba. ee 

“‘T will marry noone else. My father 
is a brave man...He loves bravery, and 
he loves me.’’ 

Lady Dynevor is horrified. ,* Reject 
the heir-presumptive to an earldom for a 
common fireman!. It is incredible!” 

ButSir Johnis as generousasheis brave. 
His pride of birth yields to gratitude and 
affection. He seeks out the young fite- 
man, finds that he is educated and in. 
telligent ; asks him to name his reward. 

““To see the young lady’ is the 
answer. Further questioning elicits that 
heis unmarried, that: he never shall 
marry until he succeeds in finding a 
young girl the very winds blew into his 
arms at sea whenshe was a babe. 

“Your name ?’’ is asked hurriedly. 

“ Brian Stapleton.” 

Yes ; Brian Stapleton, put ashore in 
Ceylon, left ill and moneyless to recover 
and make his way back to England as 
best he might. After many hardships 
and perils he had reached Woodside, to 
find the very homes of his friends swept 
away. Dr. Mitchell dead; Mr. Mason 
in London. He worked his passage 
thither. Mr. Mason could—or would— 
give no clue to find his friends. - Heart- 
sick, without money, without a trade, he 
had found the sailor’s only resoufce’on 
land—the fire brigade. It had restored 
him all he had lost. nee 

Grandma Stapletonisblessed. James 
Forsyth rejoices to have secured Brian's 
property for him. Only Lady Dynevor 
laments ; she retreats to Switzerland in 
disgrace. 

A dwarfish little creature; once her 
maid, with eyes opened and heart soft- 
ened by kindness, has made a confes- 
sion fatal to my lady. Goaded by 
poverty, she had pledged: the child’s 
sleeve-bands, and now, from the long- 
secreted bag,. produces the pawn-ticket, 
and with it the litigated shares! She 
had found them in the lobby under Mr. 
Mason’s overcoat. She had kept them 
to spité- him—had carried a small 
fortune about with her unappropriated. 
There is hope for Dinah yet. 

There is a double wedding. Sir John 
gives away both brides. And the noble 
old man, who maintains that brave and 
true’ hearts are ‘‘7z0re than coronets, 
uses his influence to obtain the reversion 
of the Rutherford baronetcy and estates 
to his fine son-in-law, Brian. 

THE END. 
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BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 
By Roti Lams. : 


CHAPTER. IT. 


AVING 
Y glanced 
at the 
origin and 
early his- 
tory of 
the loaf, 
" and seen 
what it 
was and 
still is 
when-in 
the shape 
of un- 
leavened 
bread, we 
will trace 

pean the next 
step in its progress—the introduction of 
leaven. It does not seem difficult to imagine 
how it came into use. It is only needful to 
leave a portion of the unleavened dough in a 
warm place for some days, and you will see 
that it begins to ferment, as though it con- 
tained barm of some kind; but the taste is 
rather sour and not pleasant. 


“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” These few words tell the story 
of leavened breadmaking. A small portion 
oi this sour dough is mixed with the large 
quantity of flour, salt, and water requisite for 
the batch of bread, and in time the whole 
lump is leavened. But it retains, though in a 
less degree, the sour taste of the little piece 
put into the lump, and the bread requires a 
longer time to work than when made with 
east. 

; In remote country districts on the Con- 
tinent this mode of leaven- 
ing bread is still in com- 
mon use, and English tra- 
vellers find it anything | 
but agreeable. I well re- 
member that, when in 
Switzerland a dozen years 


way’ lest ‘all the yeast should be gone—a’ 
calamity of no small consequence. The yeast: 
money was always the special perquisite of the. 
brewer’s wife. Sod cat 

On the weekly market-day. one of the first 
errands of the country carrier was to. the. 
brewery. He conveyed a whole string of tin 
cans, with close-fitting lids ; earthenware jugs, 
with bungs, and of many sizes; and in these 
he took home yeast for the village shops, 
farmers’ wives, and cottagers for many a mile 


‘round. Probably the motion of the cart would. 


make the barm obstreperous on the homeward 
way. In spite of the wet rag put on to make 
bung or lid fit more tightly, one would ‘fly. 
out with an explosion, the other be lifted off, 
and some passenger begin to grumble that 
the froth was.trickling on to her bonnet from 
one of the shelves below the tilt which held 
the lesser parcels. Deas 

Country people are always neighbourly, and 
yeast was an article much borrowed and lent, 
not a'thing to be rashly or wastefully treated. 
A little quantity left over was hoarded to make 
a bit of cake with, or given toa poor neighbour. 
Baking day only came once a week in cottage 
homes, new bread being deemed extravagant, 
and old bread reckoned to go further. j 

The difficulty of procuring brewer’s yeast 
as often as was requisite, set invention to work 
to contrive modes of preservation or substitutes 
for it. 

One way of preserving it was by whisking 
it well, and spreading a thin layer .on a large 
wooden trencher or board. When this was 
dry another was added, and so on, until the 
paste was a couple of inches thick, when it: 
was cut up and placed in air-tight canisters’ 
until required. Then it.was dissolved in warm 
water and used like fresh yeast. 

Potato yeast is made with medly potatoes; 
boiled, pounded, and passed through a sieve. 
To 1 lb. of this pulp add two tablespoonfuls 
of treacle and boiling water to make it the 


ago, our party crossed the 
Gemmi Pass two days 
sooner than we intended 
because my husband could 


bruised. Boil ‘together:-in 4 gallon! of water 
for ‘fifteen minutes. |When:cooled: to’ 80: de- : 
grees, add 1 pint of:any. water impregnated 
with fixed. air,'such as the: artificial ‘seltzer 
(Schweppe’s). This will cause fermentation, 
and when it ceases the clear liquor’ can‘ be 
poured off, and the yeast, fit for ‘use, will-‘be 
found at the bottom. ee 
Many other recipes might be. given. for ‘arti- 
ficial yeasts, but fortunately we are much. Jess 
likely to require them than we were when I 
made my first loaf. The introduction of Ger- 
man yeast, which is chiefly obtained, from. the 
great Continental distilleries, especially; those 
of Holland and Hamburg, has proved’a great 
boon. . This is a cleanly. article, which comes 
to us in the form of a light paste with a fresh 
and pleasant smell, and without the’ bitter 
taste of brewer’s yeast. This is drained on 
cloths and pressed dry before being packed for 
exportation. Seen 
Z can well remember the dubious looks we 
cast on the first lump of German yeast offered 
asasubstitute forthe ordinary barm bythe baker 
from whom our flour was purchased, and at 
a time when brewer’s yeast could not be easily 
obtained. We tried it from necessity}; we 
liked it, and ever after preferred it to anything 
else. Within a very few years after the intro- 
duction of the article, one year’s imports up 
to March 31, 1866, amounted to 5,735 tons! 
What the quantity has nowreached I am unable 
to tell, but it must be something enormous, 
‘Now having told you about the origin of 
bread and the various kinds of yeast, we will 
set about making a batch of household bread 
such as may be seen all the year round at our 
table.. We must have t2lbs. of fine flour, 
30z. German yeast, a good handful of salt, and 
a jug of warm water. But we need not tuck 
up our sleeves yet, as we are only going to 
‘* set the sponge.” , 
1A. yellow earthenware pancheon, or, ,as 
Lancashire folk call it, a “mug,” is the nicest 
thing to make bread in, 
and preferable to the large 
wooden bowl occasionally 
used. ae 
In winter time the pan- 
cheon may be placed near 
the fire before the flour is 
putin, as thewarmth helps 
the bread to rise in very 


cold weather. Dust it 


carefully with a dry cloth, 


not endure the taste of this _ 


leavened bread, and there 
was nothing else to be had 
at Kerndersteg just then. 
In many ‘other hotels in 
the mountainous districts 
we found leavened bread, 
but with this one excep- 
tion there were always 
plenty of the delightful 
little milk rolls, twists, and 
“obs,” as we call them 
m Lancashire, in addition 
to the sour-tasted loaves. 
Brewer’s yeast is merely 
the froth! which: rises on 
the surface of beer during 
the process of fermenta- 
aon. It is skimmed off 
tn thick enough, as cream is taken from the 
Mik. } 
When I was a girl, we, who lived in 
country towns and villages, were wholly 
dependent ‘on this kind ‘of yeast, or on a 
lome-made article for lightening our bread. 
On ‘certain days in each week a stream of 
small customers might be seen, mug or pitcher 
i hand, wending their way towards the 
Varlous breweries, at which as small .a quan- 
tity as a halfpennyworth: of. yeast could be 
purchased. Many an injunction did these 
young messengers receive not to loiter by the 


put in nearly all the flour, 


into which, sprinkle and 
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“For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever'sure:” 


thickness of brewer’s yeast. "When just warm 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and keep 
it in a warm place to ferment for twenty-four 
hours, when it will be fit for use. It will 
keep in-a cold place for several weeks. 

But almost all. the substitutes for brewer’s 
barm require just.a little of the genuine article 
to set them going. I will give one recipe for 
yeast with which the brewer. has nothing. to 
do. It is from a very comprehensive treatise 
on the ‘Art of Breadmaking,” published 
three quarters of a century ago. Ingredients, 
3 lb. flour, $ lb. coarse sugar, + peck of malt, 
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stir the salt., Dissolve the 
yeast thoroughly in a pint 
of warm—zot hot—water, 
and having made a hole in 
the middle of the’ flour, 
pour it in through \a 
Strainer, and stir in with 
it some of the flour to ‘a 
paste. Leave it near the 
fender for half an hour’ to 
rise, but do not forget to 
throw a clean cloth over 
the top of the pancheon, 
so that no dust may get 
in. 
So far there has been 
no need to tuck up your 
sleeves. But at the half-hour’s end mind that 
hands and nails are thoroughly clean, your cook- 
ing apron on, your sleeves secured so that 
they will not slip down, your large jug of 
warm water ready, and the small quantity of 
flour remaining out of the dozen pounds ready 
to hand in a bowl at the left side of your pan- 
cheon, which should stand on a stool. A 
table is generally too high. 

I ‘must mention another matter. ‘What- 
ever may be your fashion of wearing your hair, 
have it smoothly and snugly tucked up when 
engaged in breadmaking or cookery of any 
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kind.- There is nothing more disgusting or 
objectionable than to find a hair amongst our 
eatables; yet nothing more likely to occur if 


‘ we go about our cooking with our.locks hang- 


ing loosely about.our necks and faces. I have: 
seen a floury hand lifted from amongst the 
dough to push back a straggling wisp of hair 
or tuck up a fallen sleeve, and have always 
registered a mental resolution not to eat home- 
made bread in that establishment. 

Every article used in breadmaking should 
be of the most spotless cleanliness. Paste- 
board, rolling-pin, baking-dishes, or tins 
should be put away clean after use, and care- 
fully rubbed and dusted when taken out again. 


Perhaps all these minute details may sound 
umnecessary, but I am not giving recipes to 
grown-up people, or merely a history of the 
origin of bread and a list of its varieties. I 
want to teach you, dear girls, to make bread 
as my dear mother taught me when I was a 
little one many years ago. 

Begin to work the dough with the right 
hand, adding the warm water gradually with 
your left from ‘the jug which is beside you. 
Draw the ‘dough from the sides to the 
middle, using both hands when the in- 
gredients are fairly mixed with the right. It 
must neither be hard nor soft, but of a sufficient 
consistency for you to lift it, when very 
thoroughly worked, in one lump and turn it 
over. You sprinkle a little flour round to 
enable you to do this, and if your dough is 
just what it shouldbe, there will be none 
sticking to the pancheon; it will be clean from 


everything but a little flour when you lift the, 


cough to turn it. 


Now place the pancheon outside the fender, | 


covered as before with a fine white cloth, 
having sprinkled’ flour on the top of the 
dough to keep it from sticking. It should 
be ready in less than two hours if the 
yeast is good. Get your oven well-heated, 
then rub the shelves with a clean,-wet dish- 
‘cloth; warm and grease your baking-tins 
or dishes with a little ‘suet, butter, lard, 


-ar fresh dripping; held by a little writing 
- paper in the fingers.’ This is to prevent the 


‘bread from sticking to the sides. Then, with 
clean hands, work a piece of dough on the 
floured pasteboard ; shape it to suit your tin, 
-which should be filled even with the edges. 
Let it stand on the hearth for a few minutes 
to tise, and before putting your loaves in the 
oven, either prick them with a steel fork, or 
make one or two cuts across the top of each 
-with a sharp knife. 

We never use tins for baking in, except for 
tea cakes. Our baking dishes are of coarse, 
brown earthenware, and stand on four little 
knobs. With these we rarely have a burnt loaf, 
however hot the oven may be. A slack oven 
spoils bread, and the admission of cold air by 
epening the door should be avoided until the 
dough has had time to set. To ascertain when 
the loaf is baked eriongh, turn it out of the 
baking-dish and press the side firmly with the 
point of the finger. If the crust springs back 
you may judge that it is right; but if the 
pressure leaves a hollow, the loaf must be 
returned to the oven. When the dough is 
first put in, it should be placed on the oven 
bottom; and when well set and about half 
baked removed to the top to “soak,” as 
it is technically termed. When sufficiently 
baked the loaves should be taken out of the 
dishes or tins, and placed on their sides; 
when quite cold we put ours in a large 
pancheon, and cover them with a clean cloth. 
This preserves the moistness of the bread and 
conduces to'cleanliness also. 

Many persons only use 2 oz. of German 
yeast to 12 lbs, of flour, but we prefer the 
larger quantity, and every one praises our 
home-made bread as being simply perfect. 
Our cook prides herself more upon it than 
upon the most dainty dish she prepares for 
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: the dinner-table. One day when she was far 
from well I suggested that she should suspend 
‘her. bakings:-for:a little time, and let us buy 
‘our bread in order to lighten her work. But 
' this she promptly declined, adding, “It would 
be of no use, ma’am, for if everybody else in 
the house could put up with bought bread, 7 
couldn’t.” , 

I‘should add a word or two with regard to 
the quality of your ingredients. Buy thoroughly 
good flour; keep it in a dry place, as damp 
flour is bad. Never use doubtful yeast. . It is 
poor economy to spoil a batch of bread in 


order to zse up yeast or milk which is not: 


perfectly sweet. 

The Austrian flour, made from wheat grown 
on the banks of the Danube, is particularly 
fine. It goes into a very small compass, and 
absorbs an immense quantity of water. Some 
while ago when staying at a.delightful farm- 
house in summer we had a little difficulty about 
bread. At length a small shopkeeper, who 
sold everything, undertook to bake for us; 
and exquisite bread she made. But she 
bargained that she should be allowed to use 
what she called ‘ostrich flour,’ though it 
would be a trifle dearer. She meant Austrian. 

Aérated bread is made by a patented pro- 
cess. Itis mixec ir. + sort of iron box, with 
water charged wit. fixec air, or carbonic acid 
gas, which lightens the dough without the aid 
of yeast. The whole operation is performed 
by machinery, and the hand does not touch 
the dough. The bread is very light and di- 
gestible, and is said to effect a saving of ten 
er cent. in flour, beside economising time and 
your. But I do not find it so satisfying as 
rdinary bread, and have heard children com- 
plain that they soon feel hungry again after 
eating it. 

- There is also a self-raising flour, which is a 
good deal used for making cakes and pastry. 
It is prepared by Messrs. McDougall, of Man- 
chester, and the scones, tea-cakes, &c., made 
from it are very light and agreeable to eat, but 
none of these articles, to my mind, make ordi- 
nary home bread less enjoyable in comparison. 

Delicious brown bread may be made in the 
same way as the white by using ‘ground 
down,” or the whole of the powdered grain of 
wheat without removing any portion. 

A mixture of rye with fine wheaten flour 
makes exquisitely sweet bread, and may be 
made with equal parts, or with only a third 
or a fourth portionrye. Rye flour is sticky 
to the touch, and the dough must be made 
very stiff. It is much nicer when baked in 
thick cakes on the oven shelf than in loaves. 

French bread has a pint of new milk, two 
eggs, and ai Ib. of butter well mixed in with 
three quarts of water, or as much as will make 
18 Ibs. of flour of the proper consistency. Yeast 
and salt added in the same proportions as for 
home-made bread. This liquor is stirred into 
the flour until all is well mixed. _ When ready- 
for baking it is made into loaves or bricks, 
which are turned over when half done, and the 
crust well browned. When quite cold the 
loaves are rasped, or else chipped with a knife. 
Bran bread is made by adding a basinful of 
bran to 6 lbs. of flour, and working in the 
ordinary way. Barley bread, from the flour of 
barley carefully freed from the husks and made 
like rye-bread. 


Potato bread is made by mixing mealy pota- 
toes boiled and pounded in the proportion of 
3 lbs. to g lbs. of flour. Make in the ordinary 
way and bake in a very hot oven. The bread is 
very light, but less nutritious than the pure 
wheaten. Were I to enumerate all the kinds 
of bread I should occupy far too much space. 
Maize, rice, beans, peas, ‘acorns, chestnuts, 
turnips, and a variety of roots and barks of 
trees have been used in seasons of scarcity 
and by various nations; so that bread, or a 
substitute for it, however coarse, might not be 
wholly wanting to the very poorest. 
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QUITE.A LADY. 
By Anne BEALE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘ON the 25th instant, at Hampstead, 
the Lady Eversleigh, aged 39.” 

This announcement appeared in the 
obituary of the morning paper, and caused 
much excitement in fashionable circles. 
It was asserted by some that Lord 
Eversleigh had never married, by others 
that he was reported to have made an 
unfortunate match in early life, and by 
the multitude that it mattered not much 
what he had done, since he chose to live 
abroad. His only sister affirmed that 
he had never married at all, and sent 
him a copy of the paper containing the 
notice. 

While this nine days’ wonder was: 
under discussion in the fashionable 
world, a young girl and a female 
servant were also discussing it in a smail 
house not far from Hampstead Heath. 
It was called ‘‘ Laurustinus Lodge.” 
A lady of the name of Walton had died 
here, and had been borne to Old Hamp- 
stead Churchyard, followed by the afore- 
said women in much affliction. Although 
the departed lady had been known as 
Mrs. Walton when living, the inscrip- 
tion on her coffin was ‘‘Rose Evers- 
leigh.”’ 

In a pretty sitting-room of this small 
abode sat her daughter Rose, a fair girl 
of eighteen. The sunlight streamed in 
upon her for the first time since her 
mother’s death, and she put her hand 
before her eyes to shut out its painful 
glare. She was alone and sobbing 
piteously, for she was trying to realise 
her condition. 

Her mother had confided to her, afew 
hours before her death, that she was not 
Mrs. Walton, as was supposed, but the 
wife of Lord Eversleigh. She said she 
had married secretly on account of her 
husband’s rank, but that he had always 
promised to acknowledge the marriage. 
All that Rose learnt further was that 
there had been neither quarrel nor sepa- 
ration between her parents, but that her 
father had chosen to live abroad. She 
knew that he had not seen her mother 
for fourteen years, and she had imagined 
him dead. 

Reflecting on these revelations, Ros¢ 
knew why it was that her mother had 
faded -away before her time, and had 
relinquished the musical profession !n 
her early youth. 


‘What shall I do? What shall I 


do?’ cried the lonely girl, falling on her 
knees beside a low couch. 

‘«‘ Advertise for his lordship, your 
father,’’ said her faithful servant, enter- 
ing the room at the sound of her sobs. 

‘‘Never! never! He has killed my 
mother,’’ replied Rose, rising from her 
knees, and letting her friend take her in 
her arms, to try to soothe her. ‘I 
will not be the daughter of so cruel a 
man, or bear his name. Oh, mother! 
mother !”’ : 

‘‘But what will you do,.my dear? 
You must live, and it would be grand to 
be a lord’s daughter,’”’ argued the more 
worldly-minded ‘domestic, whose name 
was Grace. ~ 

‘J will sing, as my mother did when 
she was young. You say my voice is 
the double of hers. Oh, why was the 
better half taken? We will leave this 
house, and go near the concert rooms. 
You shall let lodgings, and I will study 
and gain fame for her sake who taught 
me to sing like her. Mother, darling 
mother! where is she now ?”’ 

‘‘In heaven, my sweet lamb. There, 
now, be quiet, and we will do just what 
you like ; only I wish you’d advertise for 
his lordship. How grand it do sound! 
If I was a lord’s daughter he should 
soon know it!’’ 

But Rose was firm. She was resolved 
to ignore the father who had forsaken 
her and her mother. She would not 
even remain in the house to which he 
might possibly come. Although a slight, 
delicate girl, she was of decided will, as 
Grace knew, who, therefore, did not 
persevere in cornbating her resolution. 

In the course of a day or two Rose 
began to examine the papers left by her 
mother. She found little of importance. 
A few letters from her father without defi- 
nite date or address, signed Walton, and 
some ill-kept account-books. A half- 
yearly allowance of one hundred and 
fifty pounds had been regularly sent by 
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a city lawyer; and fortunately this had 
arrived $k6rtly before her. mother’s 
death, so she was not without means to 
start afresh. It appeared that the latest 
letter had been written some years back, 
and Rose was probably not far wrong 
in her conjecture that Lord Eversleigh’s 
cruel silence had hastened her mother’s 
death. 

When she-had carefully examined the 
papers and paid what little money was 
due in the neighbourhood, she and Grace 
set forth in search of another home. 
.The mythical lodging-house near the 
concert rooms was found beyond both 
their means and furniture. In vain they 
paced the vicinity of St. James’s, St. 
George’s, and Albert 
Halls, hitherto her “‘ ely- 
siums on earth,’’ ‘whither 
her mother had often 
takenher. The rents were 
fabulous. 

At last they came upon 
a small house at Ken- 
sington in an out-of-the- 
way street, within eas 
reach of Albert Hall, the 
rent of which was com- 
paratively moderate. The 
situation was dreary, and 
the abode itself not cheer- 
ful, but a little eaclosure, 
containing two laurel 
bushes, reminded Rose 
of Laurustinus Lodge, 
and she thought it looked 
like home. Besides, 


rv 


Grace said it was a. ‘‘haristocratic 
neighbourhood -for lodyings,”’. which 
argument was unanswerable. Rose said / 
she would take it, but ‘references were 
required, and she had none to give. 
But Grace gave the name of a friend of 
her own in good business in the city, 
adding aside— en 

“The young lady is of high family, 
and his lordship is expected ‘home 
shortly.’”” . ; ; . 

The city, friend was referred to, and 
his opinion of Mrs. Grace being sound, 
the house was finally taken in her name. 

‘‘T am Miss .Rose only henceforth,’’ 
said Rose to.her friend. ‘‘ That is 
Walton does not 


my-own name, 


“WHAT SHALL I DO?” CRIED THE LONELY GIRL. 
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belong to me, and Eversleigh I will 
never assume.’ 


‘When the day arrived for the change | 


-of abode, Grace went early to Kensing- 
ton to receive the furniture, while Rose 
remained behind to superintend its re- 
moval. The poor girl felt as if her heart 
would break, but she maintained a cou- 
rageous carriage while the great vans 
were at the door, and helped all she 
could. Even the men who packed and 
carried her mother’s choice furniture 
pitied the poor young thing, whose eyes 
were red with weeping, and who seemed 
alone in the world. 


‘We'll take care of them flower-pots, 
miss, never you be -afeerd,”’ they said, 
as “they took that mother’s treasures 
carefully from her hands, and she let 
the tears flow at the kindly words. 


While neighbours only knew that 
one family was departing to make way 
for,another, these rough men treated the 
lonely girl gently as if she belonged to 
them. |The Great City, as an aggre- 

gate, may be hard and inhospitable to 
her deserted children, but her individual 
members are, as a rule, kind when they 
come in contact with misery. Your Lord 
Eversleighs ‘may ignore natural affec- 
.tion ; your, coalheaver may have a heart 
warm.as the fires he feeds Gat does not 
share. 

At last Rose was left in the empty 
house with her dog, cat, and caged 
canary. She was to follow the last van 
in a cab, but she had something to do 
before she left. She looked out at the 
window, her cat in her arms, Flora, her 
little: King Charles at her side, her ‘bird 
singing above her head as if nothing 
had « happéned.: .A Jame crossing- 
sweener passed, to whom she and her 
mother*had‘ been ‘in ‘tie habit of giving 
weekly pence. * 7"), 

“Will you stay here’ ava watch my 
bird and cat till 1 return ?”” she asked, 
through the open window. 

“With pleasure, miss, 


” 


replied’ the: 


lad, taking her place in the™ ey “}: 
“|'so old, but;uncommon pale. 
‘Once ‘more;:F lo—for the last’ ‘time, at 


house. 


perhaps,” murmured, as she “hun © 
ried up tr dt: Frognal towards the*| 
Heath. , 

«This was’ eridea of : country and 


natural beauty; ind when she reached it 
she went:to apoint she Had frequented 
with her: ‘motiier;. whence, shé took a 
tearful farewell’ of Ha at -on-the-Hill, 
purpling.in the’’s “the ‘lake at. 
the..Welsh , Har 
objects. : : 
Then; ishe. cross 


paw 
hill: between, were apenting blue in the 


northern shadow, - 

Having rested ; a moment; -she took 
her way towards the old ivy- -clad church. 
Reaching it, she entered the churchyard, 
and paused before a narrow grave, which 
she had already caused to be enclosed 
by a light chain work, and surmounted 
by a simple stone, upon which was 
the inscription, ‘ In memory of. the 
Lady Eversleigh.’’ Fresh sod had been 
laid over the grave, and she had planted 
a rose tree at its foot. 

She knelt down a moment, and sobbed 


‘and t other familiar’|¢ i 


= oy scarcely separated from ever-increasing 
-an’| London, was yet rural and: picturesque, 


| uncertain where to “turn, 


out her yearning cry of ‘‘Oh, mother! 
mother !’" then breathed a prayer to 
her Father in heaven for help. 

When she reached her late home she 
found the lame boy watching her pets. 
He welcomed her with a sad regret. Her 
canary piped, her cat purred. As she 
smiled through her tears she looked 
rarely beautiful,and the boy gazed upon 
her with admiration: She sent him to 
bring her a cab, and while he was gone 
walked through the untenanted rooms. 
She sat down on the floor of her 
mother’s favourite apartment, and wept 
bitterly, but, happily, there was no 
remorse in her grief, for she had loved 
her dearly. 


The cab came, and her lame friend 
held her bird cage while she locked the 
door, the key of which she intended to 
leave at the landlord’s house. She 
pressed the boy’s hand as she laid in it 
all the money she could spare, gathered 
a laurustinus blossom, entered “the cab 


with her pets, and drove off, her eyes dim |. 


with tears. 

‘‘God bless her! She’s a kind’un, 
she is, and I’ll miss her just,’’ muttered 
the crossing sweeper, as he stood’ 
watching the cab till it was out of 
sight. 

A gentleman accosted him while thus 
engaged. 

“ Where is Laurustinus Lodge ?”’ he 
asked. 

Here you are, sir, but ‘tis empty. 
Miss has just left, he replied. 

“Left!” Where has she gone : qt? 

‘Dunno, sir, but you must ’a past her 
at the bottom o’ the lane.” 

The gentleman looked excited, and 
ordered the boy to run after the cab and 
stop it, but he returned unsuccessful. 

“What do you knowof the late inmates 
of this house ?.’’.asked the stranger, 
authoritatively. - 

“I knows as the ladies guv me a 
penny a,week, sir, and sometimes a 
threepenny. I knows as the old ’un died, 
and I see‘her buried. Not that she was 
‘The young 
an cried ‘so-'as‘cried too. An’ she wasa 
ctying.just' when she. went away. with. her 
‘dog: ani “cat,! and bird... She’ sa heauty 
and no mistake.” ..~’ 


“Take me, ,to, the’ ‘churchyard Shere 
the lady was butied;”: ty cried the stranger, 
and the boy led:the way. a 

When they reached it he rewarded 
the lad, and dismissed him. 


Ne 


“he . churchyard, though | 


being » ‘surrounded . by. trees. rand filled 
with many ancient tombs. «As + the 
stranger stale through them inthe twi- 
light ~ he glanced .from: side to~ side, 


came upon the: newly-made grave: and 
the white stone. 

‘To the memory of the Lady Evers- 
leigh! How dared she ?’’ he muttered, 
as he paused before them... 

He was a dark, handsome, , stern- 
looking man, with a face ined, and 
bearded. He was evidently much 
moved, for his countenance changed 
from passion to softer feelings, and at 
last a sob broke the silence of the scene. 


_ it-was early spring, and evening al 
ome. 01 


“At last he}: 


He had married her’who slept. benéath 
that''green turf because he’ had lowed 
her; and now! _ Now she was dead, and 
he could never atone for the past. “He 
moved slowly to the head of the grave} 
Did he feel this sacred spot to be his only 
refuge from the remorse that was shaking 
his soul ; ? a 

(Zo be continued.) ‘ 


CROCHET FOR LITTLE, i 
WORKERS.—I. 


« THERE, it’s raining again; and mamma says 
it is sure not to leave off for a long while! 
Always the way whenever we have a half- 
holiday. ‘We could have had such’ fun out 
of doors !’? cried Annie and May in chorus. 

' “© Ves,” chimed in little Edie, ‘ and I was 
going to.take my dolly out in her new per- 
ambulator too.” 

“Come, come, children, what is all this 
grumbling about: ? Pouts and long faces ! this 
will never do.” 

* But, auntie, isn’t it tiresome? What caa 
we amuse ourselves with till tea-time, now it’s 
so wet ?”” 

«« Amuse yourselves with? Why plenty of 
things. ‘Just bring me my workbox, May, 
and see if we shan’t forget the rain for once.’”” 

‘Oh, ‘auntie, I can’t do any work; I asked 
nurse for ‘some the other day, and -put ‘the 
needle and cotton just as she did, but it would 
go all in a bungle.” 

“Poor Edie; never mind, we'll see if tiny 
fingers can’t do. something presently. | But 
run away now, children, and come back with, 
bright faces and hands clean as a whistle, for 
we must never set to work til) we are quite 
nice and ready.” 

“There, auntie, we haven’t been long, 
exclaimed the breathless trio as they weeks 
in again. “What have you found us? Cotton 
and crochet hooks—a black one, a white one, 
and a darling little pink one for Edie. Will 
you teach us to make lace, like mamma? That 
must be very hard, though.’ 

‘Not so fast, young chatterboxes ; every- 
thing has a beginning. You must learn the 
stitches first, and by-and-bye, perhaps, we will 
make many pretty things. You are going to 
try them in cotton to-day, so I have given 
you steel needles with smooth bone handles 
that won’t scrub your fingers. When you are 
clever enough to attempt scarves and cross- 
overs in wool you must have a much longer 
hook, entirely in wood or bone, and some- 
times finished by a nice knob to prevent the 
stitches slipping off the end. I see Annic’s 
eyes brighten already; she is thinking of 
mamma’s birthday present and the bazaar 
this summer. Well, dear, make haste with 
the stitches, and you will soon ,be.able to 
crochet . a charming purse, or a bag, napkin 
ring, mat, ‘pincushion cover, and I know not 
what’. “besides. And when you are quite a 


‘good. worker you. will undertake a dainty 
‘petticoat;‘a quilt for baby’s perambulator or 


cot;'a dress.and hat for dolly, shoulder shawls 
and. waistcoats for the. poor; indeed, no end 
of useful articles. When you once begin, you 
will only, find your'time too short.” 

«And can'we make all those! things with a 
hook and wool 2 ” asked May; looking. almost 
doubtful. 

“ Certainly you can, my child.’ “Abt if, ‘this 


“small ' tool ‘could ‘only: speak, it would ‘tel] us 


of'thé many wonders it has done: and the: lives 


-it has'saved in days gone by.” 


“The crochet hook saved lives 1? laughed 
the girls; how could it?”?~!)..°'. 
‘ sNears. before any of you were born,” said 
auntie, softly, ‘‘ there was a great misfortune 
in Ireland. “All the potatoes were blighted, 
and, you must know, many of the poor people 
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had no money or food in the world, but what 
these potatoes brought them. So when 


through the fresh loop again,-and a-third loop 
comes; and so on as long as you please. 


the crop failed, everything was gone, and | Remember that for this only one loop must be 


whole families were nearly starving. . Just at 


this time a kind lady taught the Irish, girls |. 


how to crochet, and sold their, work among’. 


on the hook at a time.. (Fig. 1.) 


Fic 1.—CHAIn. - 


her friends. The chiidren soon. plied the?’ < Look at it now, it is a chain or plait just 
needle so well and quickly that their earnings | like your big sister works in her embroidery.” 


actually helped to support the home when the 


Fic. 1.—CHAIN. 


all! This trade has since much declined, yet 
‘even now Irish girls, anxious to better them- 
selves by emigration, would not be able to 
buy the necessary outfit had they no crochet 
work to sell.” 

«Oh, auntie, how ‘beautiful! Do let us be 
‘quick, and begin, if we could only do things 
like that !”’ 

. » © Ves,” said Edie, catching the excitement, 
“T should like to make a great big scarf for 
my dear old milkman. Wouldn’t he be 
pleased ?” | 

“Very well, rosy cheeks, you shall do the 
first thing towards it—the chain. Annie and 
May, open your eyes and listen; as I show 
Edie'I shall talk’so that she can under- 
stand,-and then it will be very easy for - 
you. --Unwind a small piece of cotton, - 
about half .a yard; that, will do. Now 
put. the reel into-your pocket, else it will: 
be very soon ‘rolling-on the floor to get | 
dirty, or miake ‘a nice plaything for pussy, » 
and I don’t want her’ in my crochet. @ 
class, or.we- shall ' have everything’: 
scratclied to’ pieces: I- generally twist’ ’ 
the cotton into -a loop: a: little: way 
‘from the ‘end; but. it ‘will be easier 
«for -you ‘to: tie it yound the --thickest 
‘part of the hook— Now- you have a ‘nice 
wide loop to slip down towards the point. 
If you have made it too large you can 
easily tighten it by pulling the thread. Take 
the hook in your right hand, and fancy 
you hold a pen. Place your first and second 
finger-on the handle, lying along it flat, not 
curled up. Put your thumb on the handle, 
too, but slightly underneath; you see the tip 
rests onyourhand justneartheknuckle. Letthe 
end of cotton drop straight. down between the 
thumb and forefinger of theleft hand; stretch 
the working thread between the first and third 
fingers, keeping it.firm by, the second finger, 
as I do; slip the needlé under the cotton from 
left to right, and bring this cotton through the 
first loop; you find it makes a fresh one, while 
the old one forms a link. Draw the cotton 


* 


eagerly. 


‘» “Yes, auntie, and like.the flowers on the 
grown-up people could not get any living at ! muslin curtains in 


mamma’s:bedroom.” 
‘Exactly, those curtains 
are ornamented by machine 
in imitation of the old 
tambour-work, which was 
formerly 
done with: a 
hook: very, 
similar - tox 
your own, 
and . called, 
the tambour: 
- needle. It ; 
was once;'a - 
very favourite - 
ladies’ —pas- 
time, and. 
nexttime we. 
. ‘go,to- Hamp- ° 
ton Court 
Palace I will 
show you 
a large picture (more than 
one hundred years old) of a 
beautiful French marquise, 
busy with her tambour needle 
on a piece of rich stuff 
strained over a great frame. 
I believe that in Ireland and 
Scotland peasant women 
still. execute this stitch on 
white muslin. Either of 
these styles, however, re- 


quires, some tissue for’ foundation, as well 


as.a frame, whilst the crochet of to-day 
merely needs cotton and hook. ’ But I won’t 
tire Edie’s patience any longer. Now that 
you understand: the chain, let us:pass to the 


~next-stitch, called single -crochet.. Instead of 


practising it in straight rows, I think you 
might turn it to account at once.” 
“For what, auntie?” asked the elder ones, 
-“ Guess when you have done it, girls. Make 
twelve chain,’ join these into .a.ring, thus: 


leave the cotton hanging outside as it is, 


pierce the hook.into the first chain, and draw 


.1t through the loop on the needle. On this 


; 


circle you are going to‘work round and round, 
till you have made quite a little pipe. I will 
‘show you ‘how. Notice that each stitch is 
divided into ‘two parts, and remember you 


must .alivays take up the top part. Push 
the hook through.'the first chain, there will 
then be two loops on the hook; pull the 
cotton, now at the back, through these two 
loops together, and ‘you have ~ade your first 


stitch in’ single crochet. Prick the needle in 
.the second chain, draw the thread again 


through two at once, and continue like this 
till you have crocheted round to the first 
chain. Then -work the next line of single 
crochet on the second circle of chain, another 
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-on the third circle, and:so on.::Make twelve - 
rows, and tell me what'your work ‘is like.?’ 
Away , went the little fingers, and even 
Edie, with an occasional help, managed hers 
bravely... .: ; % 
“Done!” cried... May, first..in the race. 
“Why it is quite’ ai!ipretty. cord! © What 
would itunake? A-stay-lace? It’s too nice; 
‘besides, it’s too large.” 
>. “True, May; and though there is no reason 
why a stay-lace should not be nice, I think we 
can find some better use for this crochet tube. 
Supposing I gave you some coloured silk. to 


work it with.- What: then ?” 


“Oh, I know,” cried Annie,, “it would 
make such a lovely cord for a bag, or to hold 
a fan like mamma’s blue girdle, or——”*: 

‘** An Albert in brown or: black, for. papa,” 
added May. 

“A necklace for dolly; no, a collar for my 


white kitten,” screamed: Edie ; 
hang a little bell to it.”. . 

‘« All these, and plenty: more, dear children, 
and you can beautify the.cord still more with 
beads, but that I will tell you about when we 
are rather more expert. ‘or the. present we 
will learn double crochet.” 

«‘ What will that do for, auntie ?”’ 

_ You.are putting the cart before the horse, 
May. You should wait till you know the 
stitch. Still, for this once, I will gratify your 
curiosity, and tell you this is a very favourite 
stitch in cotton for counterpanes, in silk. for 
purses, and in wool for cuffs, vests, caps, and, 
in fact, anything very warm and close. When 
you made the cord how many times did you 
pull your cotton through to form a stitch ?”’ 
ence, enmity 
Yes, and_ therefore’ it’ ‘is called’ ‘single 
‘crochet ; but in ‘dowble'srochet you pull’'the 


‘and TP 


i; + cotton through twice,” interrupted May. 


_.., “Not quite so loud, dear; you’ are 
“right, though, and’ to’ do this we shall 
want more loops. ‘As:we have. really 
. but two—the one on the needle ‘and ' that 
of our foundation line—we must make 
up an extra one.. We shall want a chain 
to work this stitch, upon, so crochet 
one two inches long; measure it by 
my tape. You have finished it? Cut 
off the cotton, then, and with the hook 
lift the last loop right but, pull the end 
tight, and it ‘will be fast!"“Take up your 
cotton again, work one. cliain, keeping 
the loop still on the needle, prick it 
into the first stitch of your two-inch 
plait, twist the cotton over the needle, draw 

it though this stitch only,. you have two loops 

(fig. 2);. again twist, the thread, and bring 

it through the two ‘loops at once, leaving 
but a single loop on the hook. Finish the 
row and cut the end as for the chain. Now, 
what have you made?” ” 

‘A ‘thick line, witha‘ chain along the top,” 
replied Annie. ‘ 
‘“‘'Yes, and this is the chain ready for the 
second row, which is worked into it, so the 
rows of crochet help one another, you see. 

After three more rows I think you will 

be able to practise this stitch by your- 
selves.” 


4 


Fic. 4.—SEconD Drrar or Tresig, N 


“Oh! May and Annie have finished, and I 
have only just begun my third row,” whispered 
Edie. ‘The needle won’t go through my 
chain.” 

“‘Let me manage it for you, little one. 
You have pulled your hand too tightly; try 
to work more loosely next time.” 

‘‘ The next stitch, auntie, please.” 

“This is rather more difficult than the 
others. As you already know, in single 
crochet the thread was drawn through tke 
loop once, in double crochet twice, and in the 
new stitch three times—hence it is called 
treble (fig. 2). Instead of preparing a fresh 
chain we will save time and trouble by using 
for the ground your piece of double crochet. 
Make one chain, coil the cotton round the 
hook, pierce it-into the first foundation stitch; 


this gives you three loops on the needle 
(fig. 3). ‘Now -draw the cotton through the 
first loop; there are still three left (fig. 4). 
Pull the thread through two of these (fig. 5). 
Then through the two remaining ones, and 
again you will only have a single loop on 
the hook ready for the fresh treble (fig. 6). 


I will attend. to Edie now, while you con- | 


tinue your trebles. Make them nice and light, 


separate them by one chain, and miss one of : 


the chain in the row beneath.” 

Immediately the two girls went in for 
another race, and aftér a few rows, exclaimed, 
“« Why it looks just like little windows.” 

‘Yes, and isn’t it much better than the close 
one,”’ added May; ‘that one nearly drags it 
down.” 

‘Certainly, it would never do for regular 


| 
| 
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work, my dear; we are 
only practising the 
stitches now. When 
you are more advanced, 
you will notice . that 
patterns are formed 
merely by the good 
combination of these 
two kinds of crochet. 
- Suppose you begin 
with a very easy design. 
Make 3 treble, then a 
hole (that is, 3 chain), 
miss 3 and I treble 
into the fourth; two 
more treble, then a 
hole, and so on. In 
the next row try to be clever 
enough to work the close stitch 
over the widows, and the holes 
over the trebles.” 

‘* Mine is pretty, auntie; it 
is quite a check. Wouldn’t it 
do nicely for a bread-cloth ?” 

‘You are right, Annie, but 
for to-day it will be sufficient 
to get the stitch more regular. 
As for you, little Edie, you have 
really been a very good girl, 
and I think it is quite time for 
you to run into the ‘nursery and have a romp 
with baby. On your way, tell Ellen to come 
and work with me, if she has finished her 
French exercise.” 

“Ah! Ellen, here is a pretty crochet wheel 
for your piano-stool cover. As it 
is for the schoolroom, I thought 
you would like to make it in two 
serviceable colours, so in my shop- 
ping this morning I bought you two 
threepenny balls of Evans’s Maltese 
thread, pink and brown, and a Pene- 
lope hook, No. 33. You will not 
mistake it among your others, for 
the size is marked on the handle. 
However, we'll try the pattern first 
with cheaper cotton. Make a chain 
m. of 10, and unite it into a round by 
piercing the hook through the first 
stitch, to draw it through the last 
loop. 

The 1st row, as you see, is wide 
and close, consisting of 32 trebles, 
worked over and not zzto the chain, to 
entirely conceal the ring. To start, work 
3 chain, then 31 trebles in the usual way. 
Join them by slipping the top chain of 
the first treble into the last loop on the 
needle, tightening it a little. The 2nd row, 
which is open, contains 16 bars or trebles 
taken into every other one of the preced- 
ing 32. As we have gradually to increase 
the round, we separate each treble by 3 chain, 
which will give us a circle of 64 chain ready 
to receive the 64 trebles of the 3rd row. 
The 4th row commences the vandykes, each 
containing 7 chain, and secured by a single 
crochet .stitch to every 4th chain of the 
previous 64—hence there are 16 vandykes. 
The sth row is similar to the 2nd, except 
that each open point has 9 chain, and is 
attached to the centre stitch of the 7 
chain below. In order to begin from 
this centre, or 4th stitch, you must 
slipstitch along the 1st vandyke. 6th 
Row.—Slipstitch to the middle of the 


2 sets of 2 treble, divided by 5 chain. 
To pass from point to point make 7 
chain. 7th Row.—The open lacey edge 
is executed thus: 1 treble, 4 chain, 
3 times ito the 5 chain of 6th row, 
the scallops being connected by 2 
chain, I single into the centre of 7 
chain; 2 chain. The Ist treble, as 
in every case, must be imitated by 3 
chain. Make these wheels alternately 
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F1G. 7.—WHEEL FOR 


9 chain, then into the same stitch work | 


bry. 


NMS ye 


ANTIMACASSAR. 


in pink and brown, and you will have a 
charming antimacassar. 


LOVE. 


MANY correspondents ask questions ‘about 
love, and one asks inquiringly for a clear defi- 
nition. In reply, let us tell a true story about 
the late lamented Empress of Russia. Some 
years ago, her Majesty was inspecting the 
Smolnoje Institute for girls, then under the 
direction of Madame Leontieff, a pious dame 
of the old orthodox pattern, whose educa- 
tional views were more like those of a mediaeval 
abbess than of a nineteenth century Jady prin- 
cipal. During the examination of the pupils, 
the Empress, singling out one of the elder girls, 
asked her, “‘ What is Love?” To which unex- 
pected question the young lady, blushing 
deeply, returned no answer. Madame 
Leontieff stepped forward, made a profound 
obeisance to the Empress, and craved permis- 
sion to inform her Majesty “that in her 
school no instruction was imparted to the 
pupils on this particular subject, and that, in 
all probability, the girl did not even under- 
stand the meaning of the word her Majesty 
had deigned to pronounce.” ‘ That is much 
to be regretted,” replied the Empress ; “ for 
woman’s life is naught but love—first of all 
love for her parents ; then love for her husband ; 
and lastly, love for her children. If these 
girls have acquired no just comprehension of 
love, they have been very badly prepared 
for the duties of life.” Having thus expressed 
herself,. the Empress left the institute in 
manifest displeasure ; and a few days later 
Madame Leontieff received her dismissal 
from the Imperial Ministry of Education anc 
Public Worship. 
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HAIRDRESSING, EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. © 
At the- Freemasons’ Tavern early this 


year was given an entertainment, if -such 
it can be called, somewhat novel and certainly 


interesting and amusing. It was given in aid’ 


of the funds of the Hairdressers’ Benevolent 
and Providential Institution, and of La Société 
du Progrés de la Coiffure, and was called 
“Grande Soirée de:Coiffures of Evening and 
Historical Headdresses,” given by the leading 
French and English hairdressers in London, 

. That. the subject. of the- proper and. orna- 
mental dressing of the hair-of women should 
be interesting and excite considerable atten- 
tion is not to be wondered at ; it is surely not 
unworthy the best efforts of a skilled per- 
former when we know that’ nothing tends so 
much to enhance female beauty as well dressed 
hair. On the other hand, nothing more dis- 
figures and disgraces a woman, however 
otherwise beautiful, than a dishevelled head; 
the one indicates the habit of a well-balanced 
mind,.the. other a careless, if not dissolute 
habit. It is no wonder the French, who were 
in the majority at Freemasons’ Hall, should 
in their eagerness in matters of taste and 
elegance, devote much pains to the perfection 
of an art which so improves and sets off our 
faces. 

The handsome and spacious Freemasons’ 
Hall on the occasion of the ‘‘ grande soirée,” 
was occupied in its entire centre by a platform 
some ‘$0 feet in length and 12 feet in width, 
raised two steps from the floor. On this 


platform, running nearly its entire length, was © 


a long dressing-table, properly trimmed, as 
dressing-tables in our ladies’ boudoirs, with 
red glazed calico, covered with net and lace. 
On each side of this table were placed at 
convenient distances ten swing looking-glasses 
and a chair in front of each, so that twenty 
ladies could be ‘+ dressed” at one time. 
Before the competitive exhibition began 
there entered little ladies dressed in the 
“‘Watteau” style, with powdered hair and 
baskets of artificial flowers worked on the top 
of the heads.. These little ladies, too modest 
in demeanour for their appointed work, carried 
baskets with scented sachets, bottles of per- 
fume, and sprigs of artificial flowers—three 
products of the art of the coiffure ; and these, 
together with programmes containing the 
names of the several artistes and their styles 
of work, were offered for sale to the visitors. 
Without any prefatory speeches or intro- 
duction of any kind, twenty ladies presently 
trooped in, each attended by the appointed 
artiste, and they took possession of the chairs 
ranged on either side the table. The heads, 
some very fair, others very dark, others again 
arich brown, were submitted to the process 
of dressing in the 
present styles of 
evening dress. This 
occupied about fifty 
minutes, and as each 
lady rose from her 
seat, and was handed 
by her chaperone off 


the platform, a cheer, hearty and warm, which | 


increased as the beauty of the'work just finished 
becamemorenoticeable, rose from the audience. 
Of this portion of ‘the evening’s performance 
it may be said that many ladies left the plat- 
form. much improved in appearance, though 
no extravagance in ornamental display was 
adopted, no powder, but little braiding, only 
a sprig of artificial flowers, a few curls artisti- 
cally fixed, so as to suit as much as possible 
-the features. 
posed of, there followed an interval of twenty 
minutes for discussion of the work done, for 
-refreshments, and for inspecting the numerous 
trade articles and toilet appliances set out for 
exhibition. 
Then there arrived twenty more ladies, with 
their attendant operators, to be dressed in 
historical fashions, and to some, and indeed 
to the majority, of the visitors this was the 


most entertaining part of the evening’s per- , 


formances. 

Here, in most cases, a profusion of artificial 
hair was called into requisition, chiefly white 
grey, and in all cases powder was largely used. 
There was “ Powder, Louis XVI. ;” “ Fan- 
taisie Poudrée ;’”’ “* Coiffure Parisienne—Marie 
Antoinette ;” ‘Grande Fantaisie Louis 
XVI. ;” “Coiffure Directoire,” with appro- 
priate republican costume and tricolour rib- 
bons ; ** Louis XV. ;”’ ** Poudre Recherchée ;” 
“Frégate Fantaisie Louis XVI.” This last 
was curious, if not altogether elegant, and one 
would imagine that the lady who wore it— 
some say the famous Duchess de Berri— 
would not be sorry when the time came to 
relinquish it. The hair having been done up 
in sundry plaits and curls, slightly besprinkled 
with powder, and arranged to afford a broad 
basis on the top, was adorned on each side 
with a white marabout feather, between which 
was placed a gilded ship fixed on a wire 
spring, which was well imbedded in the thick 
hair, and then, to represent the’sea, a piece 
of green gauze was placed around it, the 
white feathers representing the foaming waves. 
Every time the lady moved her head the ship 
rocked as in tempest-tossed ocean. This 
design was certainly unique of its kind, but 
absurdly fantastic in modern eyes. Then there 
were more designs, all thoroughly French in 
conception, and all differing one 
from the other—‘ Fancy Dress 
(Napoleon) ;” “‘ Grand Gala (Marie 
Antoinette) ;” “Louis XIV.,” and 
sO on. 

In this part of the evening’s per- 
‘formances 
great pains 
were taken 
by each 
artiste to 
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These twenty heads being dis-. 


‘what was artificial. This is supposed to’ be . 
‘the art of the hairdresser. 


make hiswork complete and perfect; all sorts of 
“appliances being‘used’ té'elevate the hair, and 


thus increase_the stature of ‘the wearer, till 


‘ladies of Small stature looked quite majestic 


and dignified." One head: was noticeable in 
this particular ; after having piled upon it an 
enormous mass of. white curls and ‘braids;'so, 
as ‘completely to conceal the natural growth, 
it. was surmounted with a kind of hat, richly 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. _ 
‘Altogether the designs in this historical 
display seemed invented to conceal the . 
natural growth and to display nothing except | 
For the higher art of improving.instead of 
concealing or deforming nature commend us 
to the former work of the evening, the 
“coiffure : Caen 
de soiréa,” 
“begout 
du . jour,” 
“evening 
dress,’’ 
“« fantaisie 
moderne,”’ 
“coiffure 
anneaux 


which gave 
effects 
most 
pleasing, 
both as to 
skill and 
taste. 
The ac- 
compan y- 
ing “illus- 
trations 
show the 
style of 
hairdress- 
ing be- 
tween 1815 
and 1873. 
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, THE, RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


COMPETITION IV.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 


‘Plain needlework is generally considered to be an accomplishment 
neglected by the girls of the present day, but, this competition goes far 
to prove the contrary, for without doubt this has been the most 
successful competition we have had. Poor girls from lowliest cottages 
and girls highly-born of great families have sent in contributions, and 
we are delighted to find that they have worked so well and with such 
pleasure. Many have written to say that though they should not win 
a prize or certificate yet they shall be highly satisfied to know that 
their work goes to help to clothe their poor sisters in the hospitals. 

Madame Karger, an authority in plain needlework, with the author of 
“‘My Work Basket,” were closeted in a large room for two long days, 
inspecting each garment and granting the deserved number of marks. 

Each of the articles underwent examination in nine different points, 
and though the examiners did not come across any very remarkable 
specimen of stitching, yet, on the whole, the sewing, excepting perhaps 
the hems, did great credit to the exhibitors. The points more gene- 
rally faulty were the shape and cut. Few had provided themselves 
with a really good pattern or chosen medium measures, hence, anti- 
quated styles and disproportionate necks were rather in the majority. 
Some of the latter were-enormously large; others tiny and deep enough 
for a stork’s throat, andilooking still more singular with their immense 
shoulders and tiny sleeves. The same want of symmetry distinguished 
also the bands and yokes, the lining of which, in some cases, did not 
set true. The gatherings, too, might have been a little more studied, 
both in the regularity and the stroking. 

On the whole, the work was most interesting, and every one who 
competed deserves our hearty congratulations. 

A list of the hospitals to which the paintings, bed satchels, and night 
dresses have been. presented will be published in a future number of 
THE GiRL’s Own Paper; and every gitl who has contributed to 
the painting and needlework competitions will receive a card from the 
Editor thanking-her for her assistance, and stating to which hospital 
her work has been: presented. 

The Editor awards the prizes and certificates, in accordance with the 
examiners’ marks, to.the following successful competitors :— 


First PrizE, Two GuINEAS. 
Annie Drew, Redhill, Wrington, Somerset (17). 
SECOND PRiIzE, ONE GUINEA. 
Helen Blomfield, Barton-le-Clay Rectory, Ampthill, Beds (17). 
. Extra Prizk, HALr-A-GUINEA. 
Elizabeth Martin, Holmbury Cottage, near Saltash, Cornwall (17). 
CERTIFICATES OF THE FIRsT CLASs. 


Annie Sarah Paine, The Elms, Goldington, Bedford (16). 

B. M. Tutte, Sussex House, Oakfield, Ryde, Isle of Wight (16). 

‘Bertha C. Taylor, The Lodge, Worksop, Notts. (17). 

Bertha Hodge, care of Mr. Golder, High-street, Shepton-Mallet (17). 

Charlotte Smith, Foys’ School, Waterford (16). 

Edith M. Gosling, Chalk Hall, Elveden, Thetford (15). 

Ellen Mallinson, Cross Stone Vicarage, Todmorton, Yorkshire (16), 

Emma Elderson, Girls’ School, Kimpton. 

Fanny Durrant, Moat Farm, Combes, Suffolk (15). 

Jane Hope Grierson, 1, Athole-gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow (17). 

Kate Adams, Half Moon-street, Sherborne, Dorset (16). 

Louisa B. Dall, High School, Oldham, Manchester (18). 

Margaret Scott, West Ham Vicarage, Stratford (12). 

Mary E. Plew, Eastfield House, Spennithorne, Bedale, Yorkshire (17). 

Mary H. Roe, Myrtle, Newlyn, Penzance (18), 

Rosa Sworder, The Bury, Westmill, Buntingford, Herts 

Ruth H, Middleton, Birland Villa, Worksop (16). 

Sarah Helen Oakes, Tinsley Park; Rotherham (16). 
CERTIFICATES OF THE SECOND CLass. 

Alice Maud Fry, 6, Pemberton-road, Highgate-hill, N. ( 18). 

Annie Biddles, The Villa, Rothley, near Loughboro’ (11). 

Annie E. White, Ashley, Setbury, Gloucestershire (17). 

Annie Wastell, z, Alexandra-villas, Queen’s-road, Buckhurst-hill (18). 

Annie Lewis, St. Leonard’s-square, Wallingford, Berks (17). 


(16). 


Emily Jordan, Great Haseley, Tetsworth, Oxon. (18). 

E. J. Ward, Her Majesty’s Prison, Wandsworth (16). 

Fanny Hordern, Spencer Villa, Avenue-road, Leamington (15). 

Florence M. Bluett, 36, Hilldrop-road, Camden-road, N.W. (17). 

Kate Clements, Cream Hall, Highbury-park, N. (18). 

Louisa E. Sutton, Redgrave, near Bottesdale, Suffolk (16). 

Marion Gosling, Chalk Hall, Elvedon, Thetford (16). 

Mabel Thompson, 4, Eldon-grove, Beverley-road, Hull (16). 

Margaret Hutchinson, Bozeat, near Wellingboro’, Northampton- 
shire (16). sa : 

Mary Hind, Honnington Rectory, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds (17). 

Mary T. Howatt, Castle-view, Stirling (16). 

O. A. Ditmas, 19, Victoria-park, Dover (18). ‘ 

Ruth L. Lowe, The Mansion House, Moseley, near Birmingham (18), 

S. E. Bannister, 30, Adelaide-square, Bedford (14). 


CERTIFICATES OF THE THIRD CLAss. 


A. Seppings, Eythorn Rectory, N. Devon (18). 

A. E, Brabham, 3, Albert-terrace, Dulwich-road, Brixton (18). 

Clara Jane Kynaston, Cornwall House, Upper Adiscombe-road, 
Croydon (13). 

Emily Jennings, Wellington Cottage, Wellington-street, Cheltenham 
(14). 

Emma W. James, Wakehurst, Cranleigh, near Guildford (15). 3 

E. M. Jones, Theale, N.S. Please send complete address (17).  —' 

Ida E. Thomas, H.M. School House, Whippingham, Isle of Wight (18). ' 

Julia Mitchell, Vicarage, Alberbury, Shrewsbury (17). 

Lena Trotter, 4, Waverley-terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey (16). 

Margaret E, M. Wallis, Sutton Lodge, Sutton-at-Hone, Kent (18). 

Minnie Evans, Farthingstone Rectory, Weedon, Northamptonshire (16), 

Minnie S. Coles, Newstead, Shanklin, Isle of Wight (16). 

M. J. R. Dewey, West End, Donhead, St. Andrew’s, Salisbury (17). 

Waltera W. Warrener, Westgate, Haltwhistle, Northumberland (15). 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Ty; 


_The subjects for the next competition in Plain Needlework are, for 
girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, 


SOCKS OR STOCKING KNITTING, 


for subsequent presentation to hospital patients, male and female. : 

All sizes will be allowed, but those for children and grown-up people 
will be divided into different classes when judged. The tops to be ribbed, 
the centres plain; or else the whole to be ribbed throughout in fingering 
worsted or yarn, as the most durable and proper wear for winter, as 
well as being the most inexpensive to make. The heels must be suffi- 
ciently long and well turned, though no particular method of turning 
them is required. Particular attention must be paid by all the com- 
petitors to the “intakes,” or shaping of the leg and toe; also to the 
seam stitch and the double knitting of the heel. 

Girls under fifteen years of age may knit socks or stockings as above, 
or make 

FLANNEL BED JACKETs, 
for wear under night-dresses. 

The pattern required in these jackets is the perfectly simple and 
ordinary jacket shape—a back and two fronts, with the sleeves—not 
shaped to the figure in any way. The flannel should be the ordinary 
coloured flannel, any colour. being permitted, and any size, large or ° 
small. The seams must be herringboned, the hems turned,:and then ' 
ornamented on the right side, with one of the fancy stitches mentioned 
in linen floss, crewels, or silk. Over ornameatation should be avoided, 
while prettiness and exquisite neatness are both requisite. , The largest 


size should be not less than one yard in length: from: the shoulder, for 


which abcut three and a half yards of flannel will be needed. 

The two prizes offered to the elder girls for the Socks or Stockings 
are of the value of Two Guineas and One Guinea. The prize to the 
younger girls, One Guinea for the best pair of Socks or Stockings, or a 
Flannel Bed Jacket. Certificates of the first, second, and third classes 
are open to all. ‘he name, age, and address of the competitor are to 
be sewn upon each article, together with a certificate from a minister, 
teacher, or parent, declaring the work to be that of the competitor 
only, The last day for receiving the articles is Michaelmas Day, 1880, 
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VARIETIES 
Buriep FRvItS. 
1. Pick that sweet’ pea, Charlie. 
2. I hope Arthur will come to-day. 
3. This plume was very expensive. 


‘‘ ANYTHING fresh or new this morning ? ” 
said a reporter, while waiting at a railway 
station. ‘Yes,’ said a porter standing near, 


‘yes, sir, quite.” ‘* Here’s a shilling for you, | 


then, my man,” said the reporter; ‘What 
is it?” That paint you're a leaning against, 
: guv’nor.” 

| SELFISHNESS. 

| Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost, 

| What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
; Uo imitate, as far as in them lay, 

; Him who his wisdom and his power employs 
In making others happy ?—Cozwser. 


Some Burirp CANADIAN CITIES. 


| 
| 1, Is the war in Piedmont really at an end? 


2. I send a cheque because it is most con- 
venient. 

3. Did Luther belong to the family of 
Thénberg-Cotta? Was the relationship es- 
tablished ? 

4. Donotplay the mentoron too many points. 

5. Surely Hal, if axe can cut that one will. 
This is too “thin” as the Yankees say. 

ANSWERS TO BURIED GIRLS’ NAMES (p. 
429).—1. Ada. 2. Ellen. 3. Edith. 

ANSWERS TO BURIED FLOWERS (p. 429.' 
—1. Azalea. 2. Aster. 3. Daisy. 4. Pink. 
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~ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 


Nice.—The best material for your apron is un- 
bleached linen, ‘ oatmeal-cloth,’’ or ‘‘ workhouse 
sheeting.” 

Sarau J. P. (Dudley).—The “Louis velveteen ” may 
be obtained of any draper. 

Preocorry.—The pattern of a jacket was 
“My: Work Basket,’ March 6th. 

ALIcE.—Serge, or oatmeal cloth, in washing ma- 
terials, workhouse sheeting, or linen. So far as 
can’ be seen, the kilted skirts, with scarfs will 
remain in fashion, You might embroider a plas- 
tron for the front of the bodice, V shaped; also 
the cuffs and a scart. 

Mop._—Trained dresses are worn in the evening. It 
is quite open to you to part your hair on one side if 
you like it. Consult a:doctor for your last query. 

ZArA:—See “‘ Dress of the Month.” “Heliotrope, and 
all violets and mauves are fashionable. 

Ucty Duckiinc.—The sun spoils furs, so as soon as 
the sun becomes strong you will be wise to leave 
them off. The pile of velvet is restored by steam- 
ing it on the wrong side. 

H.B..J;—Use lace or lisse quillings round the 
bodice of your dress, You may wear long sleeves 
with a low bodice. It is not usual for young ladies 
to give presents to young gentlemen. 

ZINGRA.HARRINGTON.—Dark brown velvet bands 
would be a pretty trimming for your spoilt jacket. 
Your handwriting is very clear and neat. 

Butrercur and Daisy.—We should think that £30 
per annum would be required fora dress allowance 
such as you describe, if nothing is to be made at 
home. Plait your hair in one thick plait at the 
back, and tie with ribbon. Consult “My Work 
Basket’? for your other queries. : 

Lapy JezrreL.—It is very probable that“ pinafore 
polonaises” will be worn during the coming 
summer by young girls. Respecting the re- 
arrangement of your blue satin-cloth costume, 
see “ Dress for the Month.” 

Mum.—You should wear deep crape mourning for a 
grandmother; and you may wear simple black and 
white materials for three extra months. But the 
old-fashioned “‘ half mourning ”’ is comparatively 
little worn now. , 

Or1oLe.—Girls of sixteen are old enough to leave off 
pinafores, and to lengthen their dresses. Kilted 
dresses with sashes trimmed with silk are still 
fashionable. : 

Daisy CAmpBELL.—Jersey costumes may be procured 
at from 7s. 6d. upwards; the price depending on 
the material and its quality. é 

Janet ALListoN.—We advise you—as we' have 
already suggested to “ former inquirer—to oil the 
sides of the soles of your boots. ‘The creaking of 
boots arises from some inequality in the separate 
pagts’or layers of thick leather of which it is.com- 
pésed; or else, in a well-made boot, it may be 
occasioned by their being wet through, and then 
dried at the fire, which will warp them and cause 
them to creak, 


given m 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


TuistLe.—Perhaps you are not using the best starch. 
Stirring it-with a wax candle is considered to give 
a gloss. | Na 


hau 


Aunt B.—Both, your. queries have been answered in 
our correspondence. ‘Try ‘‘ Vitremanic”’ for your 
window. fl PENS 


JEsSAMINE.—Miss,Emily Faithfull has, we believe, .; 
Tetired, and placed her printing establishment in - 


the hands of on : previously employed in her office. 
The “ Victoria'‘Printing and Publishing Office”? is in 
Praed-street, Paddington, W. ak 
Reusy.—Our advice respecting “ blushing”? has been 
frequently, given. Amongst the French authors 
whose works should be included in-your course of 
reading are-'‘Dé' Lamartine’s prose and poetry, 
Racine, Moliére,»Mdmie. de Sevigné, Mdnie.: de 
Genlis, Erckmgnn-Chatrian,. Bourienne’s History 
of Napoleon the ist, and Guizot’s History, With re- 
gard to your writing, we advise you not'to slope it 
the wrong way, as it is a vulgar style..: We thank 
you tor your praise of this paper. 1? 


An Arriicrep Girt.—We-are truly sorry for your } 
failure in curing your bad temper. Yet it is quite’ 


a curable complaint. Exercisea little self-control, 


and never speak at all when angry; do not trust. 


yourself to open your lips for ten minutes. Take 
out your watch, or look at the clock; and durin 
that time ask God to help you to be gentle, an 
long-suffering, and to set a good example. When 


the time has expired, and your little prayer is over, 


we think you will have cooled; and ifyou alsotake 
a, glimpse of your face in a looking-glass, you will 
be glad to change the expression of your! face’ as 
quickly as you can, ; 

ADY SyBIL.—1. See Rule 6. We do not give 
addresses. A reading society might be formed by 
a private circle of friends and relations. 2. The 
flowers most lasting for church decoration are the 
“Immortelles,” to be procured at any cemetery 
decoration shop. 3. The most fashionable writing 
paper is the antique ribbed and coloured paper. 
4. The initials ‘I. H. S.” and “I.H.C.” are used 


Hy 


F.E.R.N 


for the same purpose; ‘C.”’ standing for ‘“ Chris- 
tos,”’ in lieu of “‘S.” for “ Salvator.’ 
SHAMROCK.—The tricolour of France. was selected 
by the Revolutionists as their emblem, in substitu- 
tion of the white flag and fleurs-de-lys; but the 
combination of these colours originated with the 


 . wife of. Francis I. (Queen Mary: Stuart). The’ 


white represented the Royal house of France, into 
’ which she had married; the blue Scotland, her own 
country; and the red Switzerland, by way of 
complimenting her trusty Swiss Guard, whose uni- 
forms were of that colour. This “ tricolour’? 
superseded the use, by the insurgents, of the green 
flag, on the 11th of July, 178. Your writing 
would be improved by sloping it the right way. 
Tom-soy.—1. Bicyclesare quite unsuited forthe use of 
girls. You might employ a tricycle in the country, 


or in, the appointed place in South Kensington, |’ 


where a ladies’ club has, we believe, been formed. 


2. ‘Pileau’’ isa Turkish dish, made of chickens’ 


and rice; also used in India. : 
Cora.—It does not occur to us to suggest any way 
in which the covering on olive-oil bottles may be 
utilised in any other way than that for which’ they 
were designed. e 
Portia.—We decline to underiake the criticism’ of 


unpublished articles and poems ; and equally so to. 
inform you of our politic, religious sentiments. 
and preference either for Cambridge or Oxford.” 


Put a piece of court plaster on your finger, and sew 


a piece of tape round it, to be kept there till the, 


cut be healed, 


in drawing and perspective. 


Et.a.—The governesscs institution in Harley-strect, 


W., is probably what you mean. Annuities: are 
given to governesses who have been subscribers 
to it. 


v 


fragile a material as lisse. eG 


A. Hamirton.—Materials for making point.lace and 


patterns can be obtained at every fancy shop. 
.L.—The ink you are using with your stamp is 
evidently bad; you had better get some other. ‘The 
black enamel paint is made by the person you 
mention, as well as by others. “ : 
.—Hard_ water may be softened by the 
addition of a handful of oatmeal, also with borax. 
Half an hour a day will allow of enough practising 
ae a weak voice. Do notsing when tired. See 
ule 6. 


Musicat Box.—Directions for the game you mention 


are sold with it. Wecould not tell you the price 
of a box of oil paints, as the tubes are purchased 
epentiely they range from 4d. to 1s. 6d. per 
tube. 


Primrosz.—On New Year's day the festival of the. 


circumcision of our Lord is commemorated, being 
the eighth day after Christmas. Read ‘“‘ How to 
Sing a Song,” in our first monthly part. 


Jessizr.—There has always been some superstitious 


feeling about bread baked on ‘“‘ Good Friday ” from 
very early times, a portion of it pani retained in 
the family through the year, and used as a specific 
in many diseases. Many 2cople think that the 
custom of eating cakes on certain days may be 
traced back to heathen days. 

PortiA.—1. ‘‘ Ladies’ Dogs,’”’ by Dr. Gordon Stables. 
2. Warts are disagreeable and mysterious excre- 
scences, coming and disappearing no one knows 
how or why. If you are in a hurry to rid yourself 
of them, touch them two or three times daily with 
concentrated acetic acid. Take care not to let the 
acid touch anything except the wart. But if you let 
the warts alone, you will some day find they have 

‘gone off of their own accord. 3. The value of your 
handwriting depends upon your age, which you do 
not give. : 

Iris.—Maize is perhaps the best food for parrots, 

' whether African or American. But they like sopped 
bread, biscuits, nuts, &c.! Do zof give them meat 

or bones, as is often recommended. 

Jenny Unperwoop.—“ Touching for the king’s 
evil’’—z.¢., scrofula—-has long been disused. People 
had‘an idea that if the hand of the lawful sovereign of 
England were laid over the afflicted spot, accom- 
panied by a form of prayer, the malady would be 
“charmed” away. Dr. Johnson was, we believe, 
the last who was touched for the king’s evil. Your 
writing is good for your age. 

W.C. H.—1.. We strongly object to the imprison- 
ment of British Wild Birds, and give no instruc- 


from your work as'a teacher in a Sunday school 
‘ without sending’ in your resignation to the super- 
- intendent. It should be considered a privilege to 
: be engaged in such a work, and if you are com- 
‘ pelled to withdraw from it, the superintendent 
should have due notice beforehand, in order to 
secure 2 successor. that the noble work may in no 
wav suffer from vour absence. If you are not a 
personal friend of the superintendent, your letter 
should be a pleasant one written in the third 
person. Your handwriting would be pretty with 
more care. You do not join the letters in every 
word, 
WATERFALL.—The flageolct is a suitable instrument 
for a girl and easy to learn; with pianoforte 


; lade, BW 
Mapce.—We lear there isno method of cleaning so |- 


tions on the subject. For writing, sce answer to . 
21“ Portia? —«. 

{..R. O. C.—Very unhealthy indeed. 

| Cremence.—It would be most improper to retire 


accompaniment, it is a most agreeable instrument. 

A tortoise costs from a shilling to half-a-crown. 
S. Y. E.—You may send two for us to peruse. | : 
CLoverrort.— THE Girt’s Own Paper can be for- 

warded monthly from the publishing office to the 

_, United States of America on receipt of!) P.O. 
Order, payable to Josep Tarn, at the chief 
eet pena ~2or twelve months the cost would 

e 7s. 8d. : 
Dramonp.—Your handwriting may be improved by 
-,constant copying a good model. The woollen 

patterns for mittens about which you inquire. will 
very probably be too late to reach you in time, and 
the weather will have grown too warm for them. 
Wear:rose colour or old gold in your ‘hair. 

Quen BeEss.—We believe *‘ Pitman’s System "is the 
most popular. The manuals may be ordered of any 
bookseller. *., fies ; 

Erne. G. M.—The longer you can.delay the hatch- 
ing of your-silkworms the better, as they will be 
much better off’ with mulberry’ leaves than with 
lettuces. Ss pe ; S 

. J. H,L.=The rubbing” you serd us is probably 

that of -a medal, or “token” of some society or 

school. :The German motto on! one side is “The 
word of God endureth for ever,’’ on the other the 

x imscription is “ Hanus Krarrvichin Nurenburg.? 

.. The: cross: ‘surmounting; the world is a common 

‘emblem of the 16th century, it 

*Louiga.M. Casu.—See answers to! numberless cor- 


-}verespondents:, i : 


Nicz.—We_ could not give any opinion on es! yA.Supscriger.—Read ‘ How to Look my Best,” 


merits of homczopathy. You would require lessons’: 


'SERINDLE Dick.—Warmi'the terra-cotta jar, and heat 
’ the turpentine, and apply‘it;with a soft brush on 
_ both sides, or else try benzines 5. - adit 
E: M. F.—Soak the, white... coral: in water ‘until 
_.. thoroughly cleaned from'dust, then bleach in, the 
“£ sun, wetting-it occasionally.” . | “ 
.—Grease spots: maybe. taken, out of a 
carpetiwith a hot iron, anda sheet, of blotting 
paper... Your. other quéstion:has been. frequently 
answered, ; ee 
FLoRENcE Pearson.—1. If the silver be nearly worn 
off the plated articles you mention, there is no way 
.of “ making them look as well as ever ” otherwise 
‘than by sending them to be re-plated. 2. We 
refer you to your English History. 3. The most 
fashionable of any new style of ring isa thick broad 
band of gold with or without stones sect init. Any 
one may wear onc on the little: figger. We never 
heard of a “dress ring.’ Any rings worn in the 
evening may be worn in the day—excepting'ear- 
rings; and of these diamond ones should be worn 
exclusively in the evening. ‘The popular idea is 
that the third finger of the right hand should wear 
the ‘‘ engagement ring.” . 
Quren Mas.—There is no particular value in 
Canadian or Chilian stamps, excepting in exchange 
for others. Your coin representing the Empress 
Faustina is a Roman one. The value of such a 
coin depends on the state of its preservation. ° 


KERENHAPPUCH.—We regret that it is not in our 
power to finda sale for the various kinds of work 
accomplished by our multitudinous correspondents, 
nor to give more suggestions on the subject, of 
remunerative employment than we have already 
given. Weare obliged to you for your gratifying 
remarks relative to this paper. ; 

L. E. M. H.—The great authority in England on the 
subject of dress is the ‘‘Somersct” Herald — 
Planché, who was the author of the Cyclopedia uf 
Costume. Huge erections of a combination. of 
flowers, feathers, lace, &c., were attached to a 

. pillow fastened on the' head, most of these being 
most extravagant in their proportions and eccentric 
in form. Straw head-dresses followed, and silk- 
covered shapes of more reasonable size, some of 
them much resembling our'jockey caps. , 

Presto.— We do not think that it is at all necessary 
to make a study of exercises only in learning, to 
play any musical instrument. Our views on this 
subject have already been given in reply to a 
previous inguirer. Had we no other reason to 
give, we should regard it as a breach of good 
manners and kindly feeling to all, those within 
hearing . of your practisisg to inflict such an 
annoyance upon them as to confine your perfor- 
mance to the playing of exercises. Anyone who 
did so should be “‘indicted for a nuisance.”’ 


Mitucent L.—r. Girls of fourteon may plait all the 
hair together and tie-up the. end to the top of. the 
plait with ribbon tied in a bow,- allowing the plait 
to hang on the neck ina loop.: 2. Silkworms’ eggs 
should be kept back from hatching by placing 
them ina cold place, until the mulberry leaves 
begin {o come out, because they cannot long be 

‘ kept on lettuce leaves. : 

Sysit.—People who keep poultry should keep a 
expense-book, making entries of money spent in 
food, eggs obtained, &c., andin a few weeks all 

‘such questions as yours would be satisfactorily 
answered. We advise you to procure some little 
manual on the subject. 


AcGnrs.--Make your picture frame of flat strips ot 
deal, or soft wood of any kind, and affix pieces of 
rough virgin cork, bark of trees, acorns and cups, 
scraps of lichen or moss-covered sticks and twigs, 
and abit of moss if you like here and there. If 
arranged with good artistic taste, the rustic frame 
will look well, and- prove suitable more espcetially: © 
to a winter scene or picture of birds, &c. ae 
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Wuat! shun my friend, the Looking-glass, 
So trustworthy, so tried !_ 
It never yet has let me pass” 
Without some wise aside. 
About this friend there is no sham, 
Its mind it always speaks ; 
Straight to my face says what I am, 
Nor false behind me sneaks ! 


R To-day, when rather late in bed, 
-, ae Downstairs I meant to rush, 
< It stopped me with, “A young girl’s head 
; Is better for a brush! ” 
af Then when annoyed, with fingers rough 


I gave my hair a toss, 
It said, ‘You're always plain enough, 
But horrid when you're ctoss!” 
It mocked me with the same grimace, 
And almost made me cry, 
For I had pulled an ugly face, 
With features all awry. 
*‘For,shame!’’ I sobbed, “‘you unkind glass, 
I’m not like ¢ha¢ one bit.” 
‘© At any rate,”’ it said, ‘* my lass, 
’ The cap seems well to fit!” 
Or when, by vanity oppressed, - — ' 
I stretch my neck on high, 
And think how prettily I’m dressed, 
Oh! who so smart.as I? , 
And turn my head ¢his way and zhat, 
_ With silly-simpering air, , 
. As though a little feathered hat ° 
No other girl could wear, 
‘It imitates me to a Zee, 
And puts me quite to shame ; 
In all its.antics there I see © 
How much I am to blame! 
Besides, I seem to hear it say, 
‘A hat may crown a‘ dunce ! 
In one like it, bedizened gay, 
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i I saw a monkey once!” 
| tit And after that, you may be sure, 
fk Fine feathers tind their place ; 
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No modest maiden could endure | 
To share a monkey’s face ! 
But when, chased round by Bob or Dick, 
Against my friend I bounce, 
Does it resent with anger quick, 
Or fall into a trounce ? 
Nay, nay, it laughs as gay as we, 
With us enjoys the fun; 
And would, if such a thing might be, 
Call out aloud—* Well done!” 
And when to make sweet baby crow 
I hold her up like ¢hzs,. 

My friend so bright.a face doth show 
That it deserves’a kiss. 

Or when on tidiness intent, 
To please my mother dear, 

Both eyes on it are fully bent, 
Have I reproof to fear ? 

Oh, no! but with its ready aid 
It guides my fingers trim, 

To deftly fly through knot or braid, 
Or round my bonnet’s brim. 

And now, old Looking-glass, farewell! 
When girlhood long is past, 
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I still to younger girls will tell | 
Your exhortation ast. i 
For even truer than a book \Y 
Will come this proverb true, sy 
“«'Whate’er into the glass you look, | 
The glass looks back to you!” i 
Artists may flattering falsehoods weave, i 
From living truth quite far ; s 


But looking-glasses don’t deceive, 
THEY DRAW YOU AS YOU ARE 
i 
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By the Author of “The Girl’s Own Fanfarronade.”” 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GATHERING RIPE FRUIT. 


Cora. was seated in Nesta’s ‘‘den’’ the 
next morning, busy with needle and 
scissors, mending her tattered home- 
spun dress. Dire were the zig-zag 
rents, and bias splits, many the jags and 
frays. Her mouth was pursed up in 
thoughtful perplexity, her fingers were 
weary .with ineffectual darnings, when 
Nesta burst into the room like a sun-ray. 

‘You dear darling, puzzled pet! I have 
been consulting mamma about that dress 
of yours; she.quite agrees with me that 
it has gone beyond your skill of patching 
and’ mending. ‘ But a few yards of 
darker material, added to it, will make it 
bloom like a Phoenix springing from its 
ashes. So rollit up quickly.” 

‘* What do you mean, Nesta ?’’ 

‘‘Miss Wills, our dressmaker, from 
Brixleigh, is downstairs, and she will 
take away the dress, and bring it back 
shortly, in fit condition.’’ 

‘‘ But the trouble ! ’’ 

“Never mind the trouble, Cora. I'll 
help you to fold it, and I want you to do 
a favour for mie.”? ~ a 

‘“‘Gladly. What is it?’’ 

‘Some people are coming to dinner 
to-day, and I always see. to the dessert 
and flowers, when I am at home, and 
1'm awfully busy this morning. Will you 
gather ;me. some peaches from the 
garden ? “You’ll find them.quite ripe on 
the sunny side ofthe wall.’’:- 

‘Shall I get any other fruit ?”’ 

‘Well, yes. Take a large basket 
with you. There’ are some of all 
61zes in the store-room, and ifany 
nectarines are ‘ready, or if the | 
birds have left any cherries, or _ 
stay, don’t forget to go down 
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“You have 
hardly found 
the best 


to the espalier wall-trees at the lower 
end of-the garden. There will’ be sute 
to be lots of pears ripe.” 

Armed with these instructions, Cora 
soon found herself out: in the sunny 
kitchen garden, with a wide-brimmed 
straw hat on her head, a huge ‘straw 
basket on her arm, lithe, bright, and 
active as any young modern Pomona 
could be. 

She had already laid half-a-dozen ripe 
peaches in her basket, when she heard 
a voice asking :— 

‘* Shall I help you, Miss Forest ?”’ 

Looking round she saw Ralph 
standing by her side. 

‘‘Thank you, I am looking for 
ripe fruit,’ and a 
quick blush ia . 
to her cheeks, p~MW . 
bright as EN) _— 
the bloom See ; 
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down the garden ; I will show you some 
far better ones.”’ ; 

- Between them the basket was filled 
with fragrant, luscious fruit. Not that 
they hurried over their. work, for it was 
pleasant to linger there in the sunshine, 
amongst the beds of sweet herbs, to 
listen to the bees droning in the blossoms, 
and to see the butterflies flitting about 
like animated flower-leaves. 

Ralph said the ‘‘ Penny Reading ”’ 
had been a success. 

‘“We are trying to make them an 
institution in Brixleigh,’? added he. 
‘‘Numbers of girls and young lads 
frequent the low music - hall and the 
public-houses there, and.we want to win 
them away from these places by the 
power of counter-attraction.” _ 

“Do you think you will succeed ?”’ 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders, as he 
replied :— 

‘It is rather too soon to judge. We 
have only had two entertainments ; both 
were crowded, and pretty much by the 
right kind of audience. Some friends 
living in the neighbourhood have banded 
themselves to provide amusements, such 
‘as instrumental pieces, songs, readings, 
recitations, &c. It stands to reason, 
when the youths of Brixleigh hear better 
things they will have a growing distaste 
for vulgar trashandinaneabsurdity. But, 
like most reformations, no doubt this 
will be a slow process; perhaps, for a 
time, even an imperceptible one—but 
we must not lose heart, we must wait 
and hope.”’ 

‘‘What pleasure you will have in 
watching the growing improvement!’’ 

‘‘{ shall not be here much to watch 
during the coming winter, for Isoonreturn 
to Cambridge. I can but take the first 
step in the effort, then leave it in other 
hands. Miss Forest, Il want you to play 
a piece on our next evening.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I shall be delighted!’’ Cora’s 
cheeks crimsoned, her eyes flashed with 
genuine pleasure at the bare idea of 
being able to do something in return for 
all the kindnesses so continually 
showered on her head by these friends 
of hers. 

Presently she said, with a shy glance 
of her lustrous eyes :— 

‘*Do you really think I can play well 
enough, Mr. Burges ?”’ 

She did not ask the question by way of 
extracting a compliment from this very 
practical, thoughtful, dark-eyed young 
man by her side. She was above such 
petty trickishness, and in her unselfish 
wish to be of use forgot the possible 
individual triumph, or the reverse, that 
might be hers. 

Ralph looked full into her questioning 
eyes, as he replied, slowly :— 

**Do I think you play well enough ? 
Need you ask after the treat you gave 
me the other evening? I shall not soon 
forget it, I assure you.”’ 

‘*Then if it will not weary you I might 
play over a few things, and you could 
select what would be most suited.” 

‘*Never fear. I shall not speedily 
grow wearied with playing such as yours. 
We will begin this evening. Noa; I 
forgot. The McArthirs and some others 
are coming. We must wait until we 
can get the piano to ourselves.’’ 
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The gong was heard sounding loudly 
for luncheon, proclaiming to all whom it 
might concern that the Burges family 
were expected to assemble without 
delay. 


‘“‘ Tet me carry the basket of fruit for 
you,’’ said Ralph, as he took the tempt- 
ing burden from her hands. And so 
they came: through the kitchen garden 
together. 

Fred met them on the lawn. 


‘“Wherever have you two been hiding 
yourselves? I have been hunting for 
you all over the place.’’ 


“ Picking fruit,’’ said Cora, briefly. 
“You should have asked me to help 
you.” 


“There was no need. I had plenty 
of assistance; see the result,’’ said she, 
laughing, as she pointed to the full 
basket. 


She darted up the broad steps, and 
ran to her room to smooth her hair and 
make herself presentable ere she ap- 
peared in the dining-room. 

Fred seemed to have determined Cora 
should not again take unlimited rambles 
in the garden without his society, so for 
the rest of the day he danced attendance 
on her with unwearied perseverance, by 
turns amusing, or plaguing, or teasing 
her, sometimes vexing her with his non- 
sense, again luring a bright laugh to 
her lip by his sparkling fun. 

It was all the same to him so long as 
he held sole possession of her attention. 
She grew tired at last, and said rather 
impatiently, as she glanced round the 
room at the assembled party :— 


‘Why don’t you go and make your- 
self useful? There are ever so many 
young ladies in the room who look quite 
aistratt, for want of some one to talk to 
them. How can you be so idle, Fred ?”’ 

‘“‘T am rot idle ; I am admiring you,”’ 
retorted he, looking up into her face. 

“You know I hate absurdity, and 
it is not kind of you to make me con- 
spicuous before all these people. Your 
mamma looks as if she wants me; I 
shall go over to her.”’ 


““As long as you stay beside the 
mater, 1 shan’t complain. You'll go 
down to supper with me, ‘won’t you, 
Cora ?”’ 

‘I cannot: promise anything of the 
sort, so make your mind quite easy on 
that point,’’ said Cora, with a little laugh, 
as she went away and seated herself on 
a low stool beside Mrs. Burges’s sofa, 
and there she remained until Ralph 
came to claim a promise she had made 
him of playing that nocturne over once 
again. 


(Zo be continued.) 


WHAT TO DO ON HOLIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 
CHAPTER III. 


ORE than once 
durin £g 
the en- 
Z suing 
; week 
Miss 
Walker 
Spared 
an hour 
in order 
to amuse her pupils and 
exercise their ingenuity 
by playing at the game 
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> which had _ puzzled 
Bip les. them so much, The 
;» younger teachers also 
fit’. joined in it, and proved 
Rls equally ignorant to 
iy begin with, and un- 
ye successful in guessing 
Ze the secret. ‘*On whom 
iN did my hand rest?” 


remained a mystery, 
but at the end of the 
week Miss Walker re- 
vealed it. 

“As a rule, I placed my hand on the 
shoulder of the girl who spoke the last before 
Alice quitted the room. But sometimes there 
were two or three speakers, and in this case 
I put both hands on my own shoulders. If 
no one spoke I touched the piano. Any 
article that may be agreed on will. do equally 
well. With this simple understanding and an 
intelligent confederate, a mistake is almost 
impossible, You remember how often you 
insisted that some sign passed between Alice 
and myself, so we were both blindfolded. 

«Another time some one was deputed to 
follow her into the dining-room as soon as J 
had laid my hand on the individual, and she 
answered correctly, because she knew who 
would be touched when she left this room. 
You can seldom introduce this game without 
finding some persons in the company who do 
not know it, and those who do always enjoy 
the fun of seeing the rest so completely 
mystified. I once heard an elderly clergyman 
declare that he lost a night’s rest in the vain 
attempt to puzzle out the secret.” 

“Tt is very puzzling when you do not know 
it, and seems so provokingly simple when you 
do, that I, for one,” said .a teacher, “ felt 
quite humiliated because I had not found if 
out for myself.” 

““So did I,” cried Marian. “But never 
mind, I will plague them all’ with it when | 
get home to Westwood. And if I can keep 
our dear old vicar awake a whole night, like 
the clergyman you named, Miss Walker, so 
much the better. He has often been the 
cause of my going to sleep when I wanted to 
keep awake ; so if I keep him awake when he 
wants to go to sleep, it will be, to me at any 
rate, an agreeable mode of retaliation.” 

Miss Walker shook her head rather gravely 
at this speech, saying, ‘‘ Ah, Marian, you 
forget a certain old proverb, or rather you 
very often illustrate it by your doings. They 
say if you give some people an inch they 
take an ell.” : 

‘But, dear Miss Walker, this is playtime 
and I am sure I never mean to displease you 
with my offhand ways any more than / woul 
do anything disrespectful to our darling old 
vicar at home. We all love’him just lik« + 
second father. But you spoke. about te 


“<1 other clergyman being kept awake ‘by trying 


to find out the trick of that game, and it 
brought quite a host of droll thoughts into my 
head. I remembered how terribly often as a 
tiny child I had fallen asleep with our vicar’s 
voice sounding in my ears, though I tried hard 
to keep awake. And, when dear mamma saw 
me nearly nodding my small head off, besides 
making all the other children laugh, she used 
to lift me on her knee and cuddle me close up 
under her shawl or mantle out of sight. There 
I slept in peace, and disturbed nobody.” 

The teacher’s face relaxed into a smile, for 
nobody could withstand Marian’s frank ex- 
planations, and Miss Walker was one of the 
most sympathetic of human beings, especially 
where youth and truth went hand in hand. 

This talk took place on Saturday in the 
early evening. The day had been gloriously 
fine and the holiday hours thoroughly enjoyed 
in the open air. But now a soft white 
vapour floated over the ground, and the 
slowly rising mist showed that it would be 
wiser to spend the rest of the evening in- 
doors. Marian had received a favourable 
answer from her mother, but for reasons 
of her own had decided not to say anything 
about the invitation which it enclosed for 
Bertha until the end of another week, and 
even Clara knew nothing about it. 

“What game shall we have to-night?” 
asked Alice. 

* Something quiet, as it is so close and warm 
and we have tired ourselves out of doors with 
‘whip’ and croquet.” 

“Thave been making up one that I think 
will exercise our memories and perhaps find 
us some, amusement, though I warn you 
beforehand it is a ‘goody game,’” said 
Nellie, with a significant glance in Bertha’s 
direction. 

“Shall we require maps, globes, diction- 
aries, or what ?” was the general inquiry. 

“Nothing at all but our tongues and 
memories. Being monitor this week, I was 
careful not to think of any wise game that 
might involve the taking out and putting 
away of school matetials for which I am 
responsible.” 
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A DAHABIEH ON THE NILE. 


“Tet us begin, or I shall join Grannie at her 
knitting,” said Marian. 

“‘Grannie is putting her knitting away,” 
replied Bertha. ‘‘ Miss Walker, will you take 
part in this game?” 

“Certainly. I may as well improve my 
memory also by exercising it. 

I suppose we had better sit 
round the table ?” 

“Yes. Now listen. The 
game is called ‘ Conveyances.’ 
The first player says, ‘I am 
going a journey.’ The next 
asks, ‘On sea or land?’ You 
answer, ‘Land,’ perhaps. 
Then you are asked, ‘In 
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“Neither,” said Nellie a second time. “I 
have heard of castles in the air, but never of 
countries. I am adhering strictly to the game 
as I have laid it down, and I consider those 
remarks of yours equivalent to a question.” 

CLARA :—T guess. You are going a 


what quarter of the globe? 
North, south, east, or west ?’ 
and, lastly, ‘By what con- 
veyance ?? This having been 
answered, you must guess the 


name of the country in which 


that kind of conveyance is 
used. If you are very much 
‘wegen a fifth question may 
e asked, but no more. If 
you cannot guess the name 
of the country, you pay a 
forfeit; it passes on to the 
next, and so on, until it gets, 
we will say, to Miss Walker, 
who is sure to know, and must 
therefore come in last. If 
you do not see the game 
all at once, you will under- 
stand it directly by practice. 
I will begin now, if you like.” 
NELLIE :—“‘ I am going a journey.” 
CLARA :—* On sea or land ?” 
“‘ Neither,”’ said Nellie, with a roguish face. 
‘‘Come, young person, no trifling with 
serious matters. You forget that we possess 
some. geographical ‘knowledge, and that one 
of the first facts put before the juvenile mind 
is that ‘the surface of the earth is divided 
into land and water.’ Perhaps you mean to 
go down a coal mine ina basket or up in a 


balloon.” : 


ON THE NILE BY NIGHT, 


journey on a river; but in what quarter ci 
the world ?” 

** Africa.” 

“ Then I think I can guess without troublin;: 
you to answer the other questions. You are 
going up the Nile in one of those boats called 
a ‘dahabieh’ or ‘dahabeeah.’ I have seen 
the word spelt both ways, and the boat itself 
looks very pretty in a picture.” 

“T have made my question too easy,” 
said Nellie. ‘‘ You are so dreadfully sharp, 
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Clara. 
time.” 

CLARA :—‘I am going a journey.” 

BERTHA :—“ By sea or land?” 

‘“‘T may as well answer by river, at once.” 

‘“* By what conveyance ?” 

‘A steamboat.” 

‘“Much too general. I thought the con- 
veyance must be peculiar to the country, and 
steamboats are found almost everywhere ?” 

CLARA :—‘*I will add something to the 
description. A steamboat which is flat- 
bottomed, so as to go on a very shallow river.”’ 

“In what quarter of the world; and whether 


I will ask something harder next 


LOCOMOTION IN GREENLAND. 


north, south, east, or west?” obtained the 
answers, ‘‘ Europe” and “ south-east.”’ 

The girls loolfed puzzled, and there was a 
whispered consultation amongst them, Bertha 
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asked if the river were 
. some very out-of-the-way 
one and little known. 
‘Certainly not. : -It.is 
reckoned amongst ‘the 


principal rivers of 
Europe.” 
Bertha guessed the 


Danube; but Clara shook 
her head and demanded a forfeit. Some very 
random suggestions were made, and quite a crop 
of forfeits was gathered as the harvest from 
‘* blunder seed,” as Marian called the ‘mis- 
takes. Some of these were very stupid, as the 
girls, not thinking of the position of the river 
alluded to, had guessed at random. It was 
now Miss Walker’s turn, and she at -once 
answered, ‘The river Don.” This-was right. 


«Your question was not an easy one, Clara. 
I am not sure that I should have thought of 
the Don if I had not lately read a work ia 
which the-author mentions the extreme shal- 
lowness of that river, and names two incidents 
in illustration. One was, that the steamer 
was stopped or turned from its direct course 
in order not to run down a man who was 
crossing it on horseback. The other was 
about a passenger, who, finding that there 


was no landing-place at‘a particular part of | 


the river at which he wished to stop, coolly 
jumped overboard and waded to the bank.” 
“Thank you, Miss Walker. We are all a 
little wiser than ever we were in our lives 
before. But I think it is hardly fair to pick 


such out-of-the-way places to begin with; do 


you?” asked Bertha. 


“Well, perhaps these were rather .difficult 
for the first; but this game is to tell. about 
rather unusual ‘ conveyances.’ I am going on 
a journey.” 

‘In what quarter of the globe?” 

_“In three different ones—Europe, Asia, 
and North America, and in the north of 
each. 

** Winter or summer?” was the next ques- 
tion suggested, 
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“ Winter.” 

“Then you will travel by sledge, which 
will be drawn by reindeer in Lapland, horses 
in Siberia and Canada, and by dogs if you 
visit Greenland,” said IJellie, who went the 
next journey, and again puzzled her compa- 
nions. ; 

it was in northern Europe; but she was 
going alone, she said; would have neither 
horse, dog, reindeer, nor sledge; and yet she 
would not walk, 

Alice Milne at length guessed that the 
journey would be performed on skates, and 
then the rest wondered that they could have 
forgotten how rapidly the Laplanders journey, 
and what great distances they travel by means 
of their huge, clumsy-looking skates. 

ALICE :—I am going a journey—Europe ; 
central part.” 

‘¢ Land or sea?”’ 

. Land. In fact, I shall ascend a mountain 
by one conveyance, and descend it by another.” 

.This was soon guessed. It was to go up 
the Rigi, in Switzerland, by that wondertul 
mountain railway with its three rows of rails, 
the middle one adapted for a cog wheel to 
work upon, and with only one carriage to each 
queer-looking engine. Then there was the 
coming down by a different method. Alice 
said she did not walk, or come by railway, or 
ride. Again forfeits accumulated, but Bertha 


suggested that she was carried down, and 


named the conveyance =. “chaise @ porteur,”’ 
which is an arm-chair borne on pules, and 
common in Switzerland. 

This was right, and Bertha next went a 
journey, which was also up the side of a preci- 
pice, and by a mour.tain pass. There were 
many wrong guesses as to the mode of travel- 
ling, and at last Bertha named it. It was by 
“The Ladders,” a peasants’ road to Albinen, 
a mountain village in southern Switzerland. 
The precipice is scaled at all seasons of the 
year by men, women, and children, the only 
road to the top being a number of rather 
crazy-looking ladders pinned by hooked sticks 
to the face of the rock. Bertha told that she 


eae renee 
had herself stood at the foot of the Ladders, 
but had not ascended them. 

There was a general ovtcry against Bertha’s 
way of putting things, and a: demand for the 
return of forfeits. 

Miss Walker was appealed to, and decided 
that the Ladders were z. road, not a convey- 
ance, and therefore Be:tha had to return the 
other forfeits and pay cne herself. 

Many journeys were undertaken in France 
and Switzerland by diligence, on the Adriatic 
in gondolas, on Canadian lakes and rivers in 
canoes, in Chinese waters on board a junk, 
over Russian steppes in a tarantass, up an 
English canal in a barge, on mules, horses, 
and donkeys in various lands. One crossed 
an Arabian desert on'a camel, another on a 
fleet Arab steed, and lastly Marian said, “I 
am going a journey.” To the various ques- 
tions which followed she answered, “On 
land; in Europe, south.” : 

Then came the inquiry, “By what con- 
veyance ?”” 

“On foot, and yet not on my feet,’ was 
Marian’s answer. 

“Then, if on foot, you cannot say the 
joumey is by any conveyance.” 

‘‘No more were the Laplander’s skates a 
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I journey is the one peculiar to the part of 
the country in which I purpose to make a 
tour.” 

Nobody guessed this. Even Miss Walker 
was fined, to the intense delight of her pupils, 
and amidst a shout of applause. 

“We all give it up; you must tell, 
Marian,” which that young person did in one 
word, and with the triumphant expression of 
countenance to be expected, considering that 
she was the only girl who had puzzled Miss 
‘Walker. 

“Stilts” was the word; but it was met 
by a chorus of protestations. “People go on 
stilts anywhere if they choose. I do not 
think you can call them a mode of travelling 
peculiar to a country.” 

“So you can. on skates; but the Lap- 
lander’s skates are not like ours, and I main- 
tain that there is also one division of a large 
European country where the people habitually 
use stilts as helps to locomotion.” 

Marian looked towards Miss Walker, and 
the teacher at once replied, ‘« Marian is right. 
The peasants of the Landes, a department on 
the west of France, constantly use stilts, 
They are, so to speak, a spécialité of the dis- 
trict. I deserve to pay a forfeit for having for- 


conveyance,’ returned Marian, “but they so 
far assisted him that he could travel over a 
large tract of country by their:aid, and at a 
speed which he could not have attained with- 
Out them. This mode of travelling by which 
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neither drawn by horse, mule, ass, nor any 


animal commonly used for such a purpose, it 
Seemed a puzzling conveyance. Wheel- 


‘‘ONE CROSSED AN ARABIAN DESERT 
ON A CAMEL.” 


barrows and hand-carts were guessed, amongst 
much laughter; but it proved to be a bicycle, 
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gotten this when it came to my turn to guess 

what was in Marian’s mind.” 
-There was another journey 

conveyance from the Land’s 


by a wheeled 
End to John 
O’Groats; but as Bertha insisted that it was 


and everybody wondered that it was not the 
first thing thought of. 

“Tt often happens,” said Miss Walker, 
“that the very simplicity of the thing, and 
the fact that it is so frequently before our eyes, 
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prevents us from thinking about it, and we go 
a long way to find what is close to our own 
threshold. I think this game of yours a very 
good one, Nellie. It causes plenty of amuse- 
ment; brings out information at the time, and 
will, no doubt, set some of you to work to 
obtain more, in order to puzzle your com- 
panions the next time you play at it.” 

‘Now, let us try to invent some new ways 
of redeeming the forfeits. | Will you officiate 
as judge, Miss Walker ? ” 

Miss Walker agreed to name four ways of 
redeeming or, as the girls said, “ to pass sen- 
tence on four culprits,” and accordingly she 
knelt down and, with covered eyes, gave the 
following— 

“Confess a fault and name one of your 
next neighbour’s good qualities.” 


This fell to Clara, who promptly answered, 
“T speak without thinking, and my neighbour 
is a good listener.” 


As the good qualities of Clara’s neighbour 
were rather of the negative sort, she being 
distinguished for nothing in particular, the 
answer was considered very appropriate. 

Alice Milne was sentenced to ‘spell the 
three most difficult words that Clara could 
think of in one minute, and then write them 
down backwards. The words selected were 
pseudonym, empyrean, and gnat. As Alice 
was about the worst speller in the school, 
this penalty would probably have given her 
occupation for a considerable time but for 
the whispered aid of a sharp little neighbour, 
and Alice was much relieved when her forfeit 
was once more in her own possession. 


Marian was told to find as many rhymes to 
the word joke as she could remember, and 
write in two minutes, and then——_ 

‘Then what else?” was asked. 5. 

“De what has been told you, and you shall 
know the rest,” was Miss Walker’s answer 
as she rose from her knees with a laughing 
face. 

Marian went on energetically, ‘‘ Joke, coke, 
cloak, croak, broke, folk, poke, soak, stoke, 
stroke, smoke, spoke, yolk, oak,’’ when 
“Time’s up” was called. 

The other forfeits imposed: by girls who 
followed Miss Walker were old ones, such as 
‘“‘put yourself through the keyhole ”—done 
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by writing the word on a piece of paper and 
slipping it through; ‘answer six questions 
without saying I, no, or yes;” “repeat with- 
out laughing any laughable rhyme or anec- 
dote that your next ne‘ghbour may dictate ;” 
“place your right hand where your left cannot 
touch it,” which was done by clasping the left 
elbow with it—till, the forfeits and playtime 
being equally exhausted, the girls prepared for 
bed after a thoroughly merry evening. 


THE CARE OF THE VOICE. 


By Mepicus. 


THE organ from which the sound of the human 
voice proceeds is in reality a beautifully formed 
musical instrument, situated in the windpipe, 
about midway between the lower part of the 
chin’ and the, top of the breastbone. It 
occupies that‘part of our ‘anatomy com- 
monly called ‘“Adam’s apple.”  By., the 
lengthening or. shortening of the chords 
therein, and the rising or falling of the organ 
itself, musical sounds are produced, and 
perhaps there are no sounds more sweet than 
those of a well-trained human voice.. With 


that training I have nothing to do; that is | 


your own or your teacher’s business. I-only 
speak as your “ Medicus,” when I tell you 
that a very indifferent voice may ‘be rendered 
both sweet and powerful by proper care and 
culture. The health ought to be kept up'to 
par when learning to sing or takirig lessons. 
Straining the voice or striving at too high or 
too low a pitch, or trying to sing more loudly 
than nature seems to care to permit, is- at all 
times dangerous ; but it is especially so when 
from some cause or other the singer’s health 
is not so good as usual, for in this case the 
heart itself may suffer so severely from strain 
that the effects of the accident—it can be 
called nothing else—may be felt for life. 
Sweetness and expression are often nowa- 


days sacrificed to mere loudness of tone. It 
4 


is delightful to listen to a young girl singing, 
who seems to feel what she sings; who is both 
poet and musician inone. I love a song with 
a soul behind it, but when I’m compelled to 
listen to one who’screams I wonder to myself 
what wrong I’ve committed to deserve so 
great an infliction. Well, then, exercise of 
the voice ought always to be in moderation, 
Sing all day if you like—be like the birds— 
this is really strengthening the voice, because 
it is gradual and continued, as all exercise 
not in excess must be to be beneficial. 

I like young girls brought up hardy, and 
the neck should never be too much coddled 
by day or night. It ought usually to be bare, 
and thus the organ of voice is strengthened. 
Even out of doors it ought never to be covered 
unless in damp fogs, or when walking or 
driving against a wind which positively feels 
cold. For be it remembered that so long as 
one does not feel the wind cold, but rather 
enjoys it than otherwise, there is perfect 
safety. 

Hoarseness is caused in several ways. It 
may be the result of a slight cold, in which 
case it is generally removed by retiring an 
hour or two earlier to bed, by taking four or 
five grains of Dover’s powder at bedtime, 
wrapping a large, warm comforter round the 
neck, and taking a warm drink some half-hour 
after you are snug in bed. Hoarseness may 
be caused by straining the voice, by which 
means you for a time so stretch the vocal 
chords and paralyse their tiny nervelets that 
they become flaccid. The cure for this kind 
of hoarseness is—rest, and ‘‘don’t do it again.” 
But hoarseness is often the result of short 
attacks of debility, to which all girls are at 
times liable. They must then live a little 
better, take plenty of moderate exercise in the 
open air, and a little quinine wine, or, if the 
gums look pale, ten drops of tincture of iron 
in a little water three times a day. A little 
borax dissolved gradually in the mouth and 
swallowed, or a compressed tablet of chlorate 
of potash, either of which you may get at the 
shops, is useful as a remedy for hoarseness. 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION. 


I Am given to understand that many of the 
readers of this paper are anxious to obtain all 
the information that can be procured cn the 
subject of nursing, with a view to its selection 
as their vocation in life. The task of writing 
an article on this question is one of some little 
difficulty. Although regarding it as a grand 
profession, and one supplied with a staff most 
inadequate in numbers for a population such 
as ours, I decline the responsibility of recom- 
mending it, or of dissuading those disposed 
to join its ranks: According to the rough 
calculation made, and that probably under the 
mark, ‘to nurse the sick of all England 
properly, twenty-five thousand trained nurses, 
officered. by one ‘thousand. fully-trained lady- 
superintendents, are required.” In such hands 
the work to be done could be fairly propor- 
tioned. --., Ht 

Before supplying any information as to the 
schools and -hospitals in which the requisite 
training can be obtained; the individual quali: 
fications for ‘a-nurse should be carefully con- 
sidered. These may be classed as mental, 
moral, and physical; each and all being 1n- 
dispensable in a ‘ probationer.” 

Under the mental and moral she must 
possess good temper, self-control, patience, 
punctuality, cheerfulness, and a willing obe- 
dience to those in authority over her. Under 
the physical, good health, good sight, a deli- 


cate touch, quickness of hearing, dexterous 


fingers, cleanliness, and suitability of age. 
chronic cough, a heavy tread, a tendency to 
laint, or to attacks of hysterics, any descrip: 
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tion of deformity, or repulsiveness in appear- 
ance and expression, would disqualify a 
candidate for permanent employment as a 
nurse. : 

Furthermore, it is only fair to those having 
so arduous a calling in contemplation, to 
prepare them for loss of rest, painful scenes, 
and the necessity for the performance of 
every office that one human being could per- 
form for another, both to relieve suffering, and 
to render the surroundings of a sick bed as 
comfortable and cheerful as possible. 

No “fine lady” who calls any charitable 
service ‘menial work” should adopt such a 
vocation. And besides the trial of performing 
personally repugnant and painful duties, the 
ill-temper, ingratitude, and fretfulness of her 
charge must all be anticipated, and accepted 
patiently, as a part of the sacrifice that a 
nurse has to make. 

Nursing should not be lightly undertaken, 
nor merely as a means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood. A competence, a home, an interest in 
life, and in some cases a small pension, are to 
be found by the professional nurse, but 
certainly not a fortune. 

Judging from those whom I have seen or 
known, they seem to be happy and contented, 
and even cheerful; yet with a certain amount 
of gravity, which an intimacy with so much 
sufering must inevitably produce. But the 
cheerfulness can be quite as naturally accounted 
for in the fact that, they are able to assuage 
that pain, to aid so much in the cures effected, 
and to comfort the sad and sorrowful. You 
may now weigh the blessedness of the work 
against all its trials and self-denials, and then 
deliberately make your decision. 

The profession is divided into three depart- 
tments — viz., District Nursing, Hospital 
Nursing, and Private Nursing, Thus the 
intending nurse has some choice per- 
mitted her in the description of work to be 
done, and the external circumstances with 
which she would prefer to be surrounded. 
Beginning with the first-named department— 
giving, as I consider, the severest description 
of work—I cannot do better than quote from 
Florence Nightingale, when she describes the 
extra labour incumbent on the ‘district 
nurse,’ over and above the personal attend- 
ance on the sick. For instance, she goes into 
a dirty, squalid-looking room, and before she 
can hope for any change for the better in her 
patient, she must “recreate the home,” and 
“show it clean for once; sweep and dust 
away ; empty and wash out the dirt ; air and 
disinfect; rub the windows, sweep the fire- 
place; carry out, shake, and replace the scraps 
of carpet; lay them down again, fetch fresh 
water, fill the kettle, wash the patient and 
the children, and make the bed.” Besides this 
she must “bring such sanitary defects as pro- 
duce sickness and death to the notice of the 
public officer whom it concerns.” 

Having shown tae dark side of the picture, 
I proceed to tell that the district nurse is well 
cared for when she returns to the home pro- 
vided for her, and the pleasant companionship 
of those who have'selected the same honourable 
profession. I need not enter into particulars, 
as the intending nurse should visit the several 
institutions where training is to be obtained. 
Let her see the home for herself, learn its rules, 
and take a view of the prospect which would 
open before her, as a probationer in one of 
the twenty-two institutions that train for 
themselves, or supply other hospitals. 

The “Institution for Nursing Sisters,” in 
Devonshire-square, is the oldest of the kind, 
and was.established in 1840. It provides no 


lsss than 20 districts each with a-nurse free of |, 


charge, but untrained; and trained ones for 
those who can pay for their services. . 

With the “Metropolitan and National 
Association” for providing trained nurses for 
‘he poor (free of charge) I have had some 


acquaintance, for through the kindness of Miss 
Florence Lees, late Superintendent-General of 
the institution, I have inspected every part of 
the central home in Bloomsbury-square. The 
four branch homes connected with it are all 
governed by the same regulations. In these 
houses candidates reside for a month on trial, 
and if suitable are passed on to the Hospital 
Training School, as “‘ nurse probationers,’’: to 
receive a year’s training in hospital nursing. 
They are then returned to the Central Home 
to be trained in “district nursing;”: receiving 
technical class instruction during a period of 
three months, when, if found satisfactory, they 
are entered on a register, and placed on the 
staff of the association. A member so en- 
rolled is expected to continue in the service of 
the association for three years, three months’ 
notice being given on either side, should a ter- 
mination of the engagement be desired. Nurse 
candidates have to pay £5 on admission to the 
home, to cover the expense of board, lodging, 
and washing during the month of trial. 

For the year’s training in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Training School the probationers 
pay 41S on admission, and £15 after six 
months of residence and training. For this 
she will have full board, 1Is.-6d. a week for 
washing, a uniform dress, a separate furnished 
bed-room, and the use of a common sitting- 
room. The instruction is paid for out of the 
‘Nightingale Fund,” but in case of dismissal, 
or of voluntary withdrawal the cost will be 
charged. 

When the probationer returns to the home, 
after the year’s training, she will have to pay 
in advance £14 for three months’ training in 
‘district nursing,” class instruction, books, 
full board, and extras; 2s. 6d. allowance 
weekly for washing; a separate room (or com- 
partment), and the general sitting-room. Once 
fully trained, and on the staff of the association, 
the nurse receives a salary, payable quarterly, 
of £35 for the first year, £38 for the second, 
and so on, increasing by £3 yearly until the 
sixth year, when it will amount to £50 per 
annum, in addition to their uniform dress, full 
board, separate bed-room, washing, &c. 

From giving a sketch of the terms on which 
the candidate enters the ‘ Metropolitan 
Nursing Association,” I will give a general 
idea of those of other institutions. The age 
at which a candidate is taken varies between 
twenty-five and forty. At St. Zkomas’s Hos- 
pital she enters as a “Nightingale proba- 
tioner,’’ at a rising salary, beginning at /10, 
with partial uniform; and her services are at 
the disposal of the committee for a period of 
four years. Here ladies may be trained on a 
payment of a £30 premium, and after one 
year will receive a salary rising from £25 to 
450, but they are expected to give their 
services for four years. 

At the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn- 
road) the nursing is done by the “ Training 
School of Protestant Nurses,” of Cambridge- 
place, Paddington, and probationers begin 
with a salary equivalent to fourteen guineas, 
rising to £25. Here they give a three months’ 
training at the rate of £I 15s. per week, or 
430 for one year. In this latter case they are 
required to give their services for a period of 
wo years extra. . 

At the Middlesex Hospital lady pupils are 
received for not less than six months at one 
guinea a week. Probationers begin with a 
salary of £12, rising to £18 after the first 
year, and then by £2 yearly up to £26. 

At the London Hospital “nurse proba- 
tioners”’ receive £12 on admission, rising to 
421; but they are not promoted to be 
“sisters.” These latter are educated women 
entering as ‘sister probationers,” whose 
salary begins at £25 six months after their 
admission. Both these and the nurses are 
required to remain three years in the hospital. 


At King’s College. and Charing Cross 


Hospitals probationers receive £15 per annum 
and their uniform. They are bound for. three 
years’ service, an engagement renewable for 
another three years, with a rising salary. 
Both hospitals are nursed by the community 
of “St. John’s House,” Norfolk-street, 
Strand. Pupil nurses for district work or 
' other institutions are trained for, six months 
at the rate of £24 per annum. Ladies also 
are trained for not less than three months at 
arate of £50 perannum. . at 

At Westminster: Hospital. probationers 
begin with £16 per annum. If willing to pay 
452 for their training, they are not required to 
remain there beyond it. Fen 

At. University College Hospital nurses 
receive £16 per annum, and everything found 
for them. 

St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, trains 
gentlewomen and nurses desirous of quali- 
fying -for public appointments, or. private 
nursing for one year. If required by the matron 
so to.do, they remain ior. fifteen months. 
They serve then as assistant-nurses, and are 
paid at the rate of £10 and. uniform. Those 
who pass this year of probation ‘satisfactorily 
are entered in a register; and recommended 
for employment. 

The Deaconess Institution and Training 
ffospital will train women of ‘known religious 
character gratuitously, if they propose to 
become deaconesses ; and will supply them as 
nurses to public institutions at £12 per annum. 
(The Green, Tottenham, N.) These have a 
branch institution at Mildmay Park, and a 
hospital at Poplar. ; 

The Institution of Nursing Sisters, in 
Devonshire-square, supplies Guy's Hospital, 
where the annual salary of sisters amounts to 
450 and dresses, and which has a Superannua- 
tion Fund for them. ; 

Nurses are also trained at St. Bartholomew’s 
and other institutions in town, including the 
Children’s Hospital (Great Ormond-street), 
where lady pupils are received of from 21 to 
35 years of age, at one guinea a week; and 
nurses of from 17 to 35 years at 7s. 6d. a week, 
for not less than six months. At the London 
North-Eastern Hospital ladies are received 
for training at a guinea a week. 

In Edinburgh and Dublin, at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cambridge, Leeds, Winchester, 
Leicester, Rhyl, Nottingham, and elsewhere, 
training is to be obtained.. ° . 

There are other descriptions of work con- 
nected with the profession of nursing, such as, 
for instance, tending the insane, into which it 
is, not necessary that I should enter in this 
article. Were I to give my private opinion 
as to the nature of the work to be performed, 
in the three departments to which I have 
referred, I should say that ‘district nursing ” 
was the severest of all; hospital nursing 
ranking next, in the trying nature of its ex- 
periences; and private nursing the least 
troublesome, allowing, of course, for some 
exceptional cases. — 

I have only named a few of the training 
schools for intending probationers, amongst 
the twenty-two or more valuable institutions 
which exist in London or its suburbs. Of 
the ‘Bible and Domestic Female Mission ” 
at 13, Hunter-street, of which Mrs. Ranyard 
was founder, I should have made a particular 
mention, but that our magazine is especially 
designed for young people, whereas the nurses 
connected with this missionary society are re- 
quired to be nearly of middle age. Still, the 
young nurse may have thisinstituc’on in view, 
as providing a sphere of usefulness for her of a 
two-fold character in her after life. 

Of such a sacred vocation as that of nursing 
it may indeed be tnily said that 

« « 0 w « 5 SE 38 tice Blast; | 
It blesseth him that gives, and him ‘hat 
takes.” 
S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 
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SHE sat inher 
ragged frock, 
with her shoe- 

_less naked 

feet, outside the 

gates of a large 
and beauteous 
garden — a little 
pale - faced, wan- 
looking child, 
with thick matted 
hair hanging round 
her thin cheeks and shading her 
large hazel eyes, that had in them 

a sad, weary, wistful look. 

In the beautiful garden, on which 
her constant gaze was fixed, the 
noble children, whose home was 
there, were playing also, but 
so differently from the ragged 
children beside her. They had the 
edrth and the stones and the 
leaves for toys; these others had 
some beautiful looking things— 
hoops and sticks, covered with red 
and white—which the elder ones 
tossed to one another; and the 
little ones had lovely dolls, and 
a horse and waggon and balls. And 
Aunie had come daily to her seat 
beneath an old oak tree to watch 
these happy children at their play ; 
and soon she found that one 
amongst them never played, but 
lay on a rug with a crimson shawl 
thrown over him, and the others 
gathered handfuls of flowers and 
fruits to bring him, and made him 
umpire to their games, and many 
times came and kissed his pale 
sweet face. And thenceforth 
Annie would go nowhere, so long 
as she could crawl, but to the old 

oak tree to watch-the little invalid. 

The toys and the ruddy-healthy children had lost their charm now 

that pale face lived in her little heart. One day she ventured to go 
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close to the fence, and, leaning against it, kept her faithful watch. | 


She had been there but a short time when she heard a voice say— 

“Oh! what a poor, sorry-looking child. Let me give her a flower, 
please, nurse. Here, little girl.” And he smiled a soft, faint smile at 
the very thin small hand “stretched out so eagerly” to grasp the sweet 
blush rose he had given her; but the smile vanished quickly, and he 
said, *‘ I am tired, nurse, take me in.” 

“And JZ am tired, so tired,’’ murmured “Annie, as she crawled 
slowly away, holding fast the beautiful blossom in her hand. 

She went at once, on reaching her home, to the little miserable 
room where she slept with her brothers and sisters, and flung her- 
self down on what was called a bed that she shared with her youngest 
sister. Many a night, in stillness and darkness, the child had ‘lain, 
burnt with fever and racked with pain, staring out at the small 
unshaded window at the stars glimmering in the sky, at the moon 
sailing there in its glorious beauty, bathing all nature with its soft 
silvery light, like God’s blessing on His beautiful works, or watching 
the faint streak of dawn, listening to the glad hymn of the awakened 
birds, and wondering if she should ever feel glad to wake—ever feel 
as though she would sing for joy as those happy little birds seemed 
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to do. She grew weaker every day, she knew that, and she was sq 
tired now that she could not get up to go to tea with the others, 
The poor mother brought her some, and sat on the bed, trying to make 
her eat a little, but she could not fancy the bread and salt butter; 
she drank the tea eagerly—she was always thirsty—and she showed 
her mother the beautiful rose the little sick gentleman had given her, and 
asked to have it put into water and placed on the chair close beside her. 

**T should like to go inside those gates to that beautiful garden, 
and sit beside him always, mother,” she said. 

“Ah! they wouldn’t let such as us in there, dear,” answered her 
mother. ‘I'll come in again presently to see about you, if you don't 
want to come in the sitting-room.” And the mother, with her eyes 
filled with tears, tears wrung from her weary heart, for the hopelessness 
of any joy or comfort, or cure to be found for her child in this world, 
went into the other room to feed the others. 

For some days Annie lay in her bed unable, unwilling to move, 
occupying herself with tending the rose which had opened beautifully 
in the water, and which the child talked to in soft, caressing tones, 
as if to another little child. One day, when the sun was streaming 
into the small room, she asked to be dressed and helped to her old 
seat beneath the oak tree. It was not far, but she could scarcely, even 
with her mother’s help, get there. They seated her on the little mossy 
knoll she had chosen, from which she could see the happy children; 
but he was not there—the sweet little ‘white face had vanished, the 
little feet gone away.” 

There was a grand funeral at the old village church ; and a very tiny 
coffin was laid in the newly-dug grave. Flowers covered it, as they 
had covered the little waxen form therein, and the muffled bell kept 
tolling all the day, and the little happy children cared not for toys or 
play, but sat huddled together with tears in their once bright eyes 
—tears for the sorrow that had come to them all. 

Annie was very, very ill, and in a weak, low voice, she asked for 
whom the bell was tolling. The little lord had gone home to heaven, 
her mother told her. A sweet bright smile illumined’ her poor thin 
face, and laying her head back on her pillow she- said, ‘I shall 
soon see him again then,’’ and in a few moments she was asleep. 
Poor little lassie, as she slept there she saw a. bright, bright light filling 
all the little room, and she heard a sound of many sweet voices singing 
a hymn she had learnt to sing in her Sunday school :— 

‘“‘ There’s a rest for little children 
Above the bright-blue sky, 
Who love the Blesséd Saviour 
ss And to the Father cry— 
A rest from every turmoil, 
“From sin and sorrow free, 
Where every little pilgrim 
Shall rest eternally.” 
And as they sang she saw the ceiling of the room rising higher and 
higher ; and above, instead of the discoloured plaster, a: pure bright 
blue sky and two fair angels holding in their arms two children. 

One is the “pale, pale face” that has lived in her dreams, and the 
other herself surely! ‘There every little pilgrim shall rest eternally” 
—not only the nobleman, but the beggar maid would find rest and 
happiness; there in that bright home, where there wete no tears, 
no sufferings, no gilded gates to separate the rich from the poor. 
all equal in the-sight of the Divine eyes. 

“Take me — take me,” she cries, holding out her thin, weak 
arms. 

‘**T’m here, Annie dear; I’m here: Mother is beside you.” 

“Mother! Oh! do not hold-me;: we are going home together.” 

And a smile of divine beauty illumined all her face as she fell back 
in her mother’s arms, at:rest forever, © 

‘(And that high-born child and the beggar 
- Passed homewards side by side; 
‘ For the ways of men are narrow, 
But the gates of heaven are wide.” 
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I po not sigh that thou art fair, 
I love thy soft blue eyes, 
And pray no weary cloud of care 
May o’er their azure rise, 
Andmay’ st thou rightly use their power, 
The noblest of thy beauty’s dower. 


I sigh not at the merry laugh 
That echoes from thy tongue, 
Nor at the simple words so oft 
Thy gentle lips have sung. 
Thy voice rests sweetly on mine ear, 
And ever hath a power to cheer. 


Thy heart’s deep thought is pure and 
true, 
Unchecked thy feelings flow, 


And thou canst love and trust, as few 
Of colder soul can know; 
And under thy bright laughing face 
Thoughts mighty in their power have 
place. 


I fear for thee, that careless words 
Breathed in the name of love 

May wake to life the secret chords 
Within thy spirit wove ; 

For some will talk of love to thee 

Who dream not of sincerity. 


O listen not ! I know thy heart 
Was never formed for this— 
To act the gay and faithless part, 

And call such folly bliss, 


For when aroused by passion’s prayer, 
Its hope, its trust will centre there. 


I would not have thy dearest thought 
Spurned at the trifler’s touch ; : 

I would not that thy heart be taught 
‘It may have loved too much, — 

And, slighted as a worthless thing, 

Find naught but bitterness within. 


And therefore do I sadly think . 
How spirits pure as thine. 

Have oft been broken link by link, 
But left no outward sign— 

As forest trees are sometimes seen 

Dust at the heart, though wreathed in 
green. M.M.P. 
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THE GIRLS’ BEDROOM.—No. II. 


“AN elegant toilet table is, I think, the next 
item on our list,”’ said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘This 
need by no means be an expensive one. Lace 
draperies are far cheaper than handsome 
wood-work, and I think more suited to a 
girl’s room, which should be light and elegant, 
indicative of her tastes, and an evidence of her 
talents in carrying them out. 

‘The table may be formed of a wouden shelf, 
rounded in front, fastened to the wall, and 
supported by a leg at each side. The top we 
will cover with blue sateen or twill, and make 
a petticoat of the same to go round it; this 
may be nailed on, and will keep clean a long 
time. Most elaborate lace drapery can be 
made from a very inexpensive pair of lace 
curtains. We must select them with a wide 
border all round. One forms the petticoat, 
and must be folded for the top border to turn 
down partly over the centre. The lower part 
is arranged straight round the table, with a 
slight fulness only; the upper portion is 
draped in scallops with ribbon, or even sateen 
bows, and hangs as a valance round the 
table. It is not at all a bad plan to 
have this lace all arranged on a 
strong tape, on which are sewn a 
few small curtain rings. A corre- 
sponding number of tacks fastened 
round the edge of the table will 
enable you to fasten your lace 
drapery on very quickly, and when 
you are away from home and your 
room shut up, it is well worth 
while having all this grandeur put 
away to be kept clean. It also 
allows you to easily remove the 
toilet-cover, which should as nearly 
as possible match the lace curtains, 
and be cut just the shape of the 
table. You should have two of 
these, as they soil much sooner 
than the drapery. The glass is by 
far the most expensive and difficult 
part of Nora’s graiud toilet table ; 
an oval one is much more effec- 


tive than any other. Whatever 
shape we may have we cnly want 
the piece of looking - glass itself 
with a common deal back and frame. 
You remember my telling you how 
to make a velvet frame ‘for your 
mirror when we were arranging the 
drawing-room ?” 

“Tm very sorry,” said Nora, 
with a most penitent air, “but you 
kindly told us so many things; that 
is just ¢ke one I have forgotten.” 

‘Then I will tell you again,” was Mrs. 
Tremaine’s answer. ‘You must cut out the 
shape sufficiently large to come a little over 
the glass in thick cardboard, and cover the 
front of this thickly with cotton wool, putting 
an exlra quantity in the centre to raise it. 
Then cover the frame thus made with your 
material, which must be cut a trifle larger, 
and glued on at the back. If yours is of 
velvet it can be quite plain; if you make it 
of sateen to match the rest, tufting it will be 
a great improvement. You know how to do 
this, I think? You take along needle from 
the back of the work to the front with a piece 
of strong thread or fine string, then thread 
your button on it, and passing the needle 
back through the same hole, draw the thread 
down tightly, and ¢ze it firmly. You must be 
very careful that your buttons are so arranged 
as to make diamond-shaped puffs of exactly 
the same size. . Your glass covered, the next 
thing is to fasten it securely to the table or 
the wall behind. Ican give no exact direc- 
tions for this, as it quite depends on the 
shape and frame. Two rings fastened at the 
back of the frame and attached by a cord to 
the wall is the ordinary plan. The lace cur- 
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tain is fastened in the centre under a bow at 
the top of the glass, and allowed to hang 
each side over the table, or it may be draped 
again and fastened oz the table by bows.” 

“TIT must beg,” said Nora, “that you will 
not suggest anything less than a godd pin- 
cushion, with several diamond and pearl pins 
in it, for this elaborate toilet table.” 

‘‘Tam grieved to hurt your feelings, Nora,” 
said Mrs, Tremaine, apologetically, ‘* but the 
fact is I am going to propose an old straw- 
berry basket as an ornament and pincushion 
combined, you see, expense being an object. 
But it shall Zook like gold, if that will be any 
comfort to you.” 

** The very greatest !’’ said Nora, earnesily. 

‘Well, then we will first cover it well with 
yellow paint, or the liquid gold would sink in. 
We will then gild it with the prepared gold 
we used so lavishly in the drawing room, and 
when this is quite dry line it with a blue sateen 
pincushion made to fit it exactly. On this we 
will put a square of gudpure dart, which you 
can make or buy for a mere nothing. We will 
put it on in a diamond shape, and fasten each 
point down with a tiny blue bow. The inter- 
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OUR TOILET TABLE. 


laced frame of the strawberry basket is very 
effective, nicely gilded. I have seen several 
sold for really good prices at charity bazaars. 
They look very pretty also as a basket, merely 
lined, and an extra strip put round the frame 
inside, and fastened down at certain distances 
to make little pockets; each of these should 
have an ornament of a little flower or spray 
in crewel work.’ 

“JT think,” Mabel remarked, “the basket 
would be even prettier than the pincushion. 
Shall we have both or make the 
of something else ?”’ . 

‘©T don’t think«we will have the two. We 
will make a box pinéushion ; the effect of the 
diamond of lace on.the square of sateen is too 
pretty to lose, so we will utilise it en our box. 
The top will be for a cushion, and the box be 
useful to hold any trinkets you take off. 

“« A square collar-box is the best. We must 
first glue a piece of tape along the back of the 
lid where it joins thé box, to keep them 
together, and make our pincushion to fit the 
top. Ishould either quilt or tuft—the latter 
is the richer looking—a piece of sateen to ‘go 
all round; put a small ruche on the lower edge 
of the box, a lace fnll with a bow at each 
corner round the lid. The box should be lined 


with the same as the cover over a thin layer of 
wadding ; this may be gummed to the wood 
before putting the lining in. 

‘Cross off toilet table. What is next on 
the list of necessities? We will see about 
accessories afterwards.” _ 

“One thing I can vouch for being a neces. 
sity,” said Mabel, “‘is a portidre; the draught 
from the door is dreadful in the winter, and 
a door-curtain would be some protection, only 
it must be very cheap, as well as thick enough 
to keep out the cold air.” 

“A brown or grey charity blanket will 
answer the purpose on both counts,” Mrs, 
Tremaine answered; “and it may be made 
very ornamental without much expense; you 
must put a band of blue sateen round it, and 
| trace on this some bold design—we will say 
lilies and leaves—this must be much wider at 

the bottom (to form a dado) than at the sides; 

the pattern must be outlined with button-hole 
stitches, not too close together; these will 
serve to fasten it to the foundation; the edge 
once worked you can cut away the outside, 


pincushion , 


and leave only the pattern, appliguéd on the 
blanket. The stitches should be done with 
worsted the same colour, and the 
leaves also be veined with it.” 

** Directions for fixing the above 
are now required,” said Nora. 

‘An iron rod at 3d. a foot, and 
two strong hook-nails must be 
fastened to the door itself if it opens 
inwards; if outwards to the door- 
frame above—in the latter case you 
can have a pretty dambrequin. to 
match the border to hang over your 
rod.” 

“Our carpet is very shabby,” 
said .Mabel, disconsolately; “but a 
new one is guite beyond our means, 
yet all our pretty things will make 
the old one look shabbier than 
ever.’? 

‘*We might stain the boards all 
round the room with one of the 
wood dyes sold on purpose; they 
are very easily applied,”’ suggested 
Mrs. Tremaine, adding, ‘I should 
advise you to keep the carpet down 
in the centre, as it will be warmer, 
and cover it with a cheap linen 
drugget; this we will render more 
ornamental by working the designs 
on it with blue worsted in large 
stitches; it -is a most pleasant 
material to embroider on, and the 
design: being ready on it the work 
is very easy, as well as effective. 
| A strip of the same, such as. is used on 

stairs, would make a handsome cover for your 
chest of drawers. We.,.will work: more 
elaborately the ends that hang at each side, 
and edge them with a home-made fringe of blue 
woollen balls.” ae 
‘Can we do anything to the drawers them 
selves? They are only that light painted goodh 
could they be decorated ?”’ asked: Mabel. 
“Certainly,” was the answeéry.."and they 
would be much improved. Weécan'make them 
look as: if inlaid, witha little’ enamel black 
paint and some tracing paper. We must copy 
some conventional or geometrical design on 
tracing paper;‘and transfer it'to’ the wood-work 
-as.a-border, aad put little designs pointing 
towards the centre in the corner of each 
drawer; we; will then fill. in the outlines cor- 
rectly and smoothly with the black enamel, 
and I am_sure:you will be contented with the 
effect... The painted. wood'on which you are 
going to-work:must first bei well cleaned, the 
best 'thing-for this-purpose being half a pound 
of soft Soap; anda quarter pound of whitening, 
in a:pail of hot-water. The same mixture will 
make, thiesoiled linen basket I see there 4 
much better:colour than it is at present. When 
it is quite dry: we will thread blue braid 2 


and out of the straw work at the top and 
sides; then, to complete it, a pointed valance 
of cloth must be embroidered or appliguéd 
and fasten:d round the upper edge under a 
riche made of woollen braid; woollen tassels 
between the points will add much to the 
effect. You might probably utilise some small 
pieces of the sateen left of the cuttings from 
your door curtain, for an ornament in each 
point, if not a small spray of flowers would 
be very quickly worked in crewel and outline 
stitch.” 

a What can we do for window curtains?” 
asked Nora. ‘*I should so like a dark cre- 
tonne with a confusion of leaves and foliage 
all over it, but I suppose it would be very 
much beyond us ?” 

“Really,” answered Mrs. Tremaine, ‘I 
cannot say decidedly ; it might be worth while 
to ask some clever designer first, what he 
would charge for a ‘confusion of foliage’ 
without leaves! he might find it very much 
beyond him.” 

“T really must try to express myself 
more clearly,” exclaimed Nora. “I get 
into all kinds of scrapes, speaking so 
carelessly. I quite expect it will turn out 
some day I was meant for a foreigner.” 

“J think 1 know the style of design 
you mean,” said Mrs. Tremame. ‘ Long 
trails of stalks and branches and softly 
shaded leaves, overlying each other. There 
are many very nice twilled cretonnes in 
this style from 83d. the yard. You may 
get wool damasks from Is. 93d., and 
wool rep from 2s. 1od., but they would 
be much dearer and not so effective. I 
should only have one cretonne curtain to 
each window, and one lace. These must 
match your toilet table drapery. Muslin, 
leno, and Nottingham lace curtains may 
be purchased three yards long from 
Is, 113d. a pair. We will say a pair of 
these Is. 113d., and six yards of cretonne 
for the two curtains; your curtains would 
amount to 6s. 3d., which cannot be con- 
sidered extravagant for two windows, I 
think, They can be put on poles to show, 
or on common iron rods hidden by a 
valance. The poles may be b-ught as 
low as 64d. a foot, and ornamental ends 
from Is. 63d. a pair; but it would be 
cheaper to buy more of the cretonne 
and make a valance, which would simply 
need shaping at the lower edge and 
nailing to a piece of wood affixed above 
the window. You should cut a shape in 
paper first for the valance to try the 
effect. An old nurse of mine used to 
say, ‘An ounce of pains will save a pound of 
material,’”’ 

“We are really getting on splendidly,” 
exclaimed Mabel, delightedly, ‘and so 
cheaply, too! What about our fireplace ? 
That ugly, little mantelpiece, that looks like 
the board John cleans the knives on, and that 
little grate are absolutely hideous.” 

_ “It is beyond me,”’ said her cousin; “ that 
1s to say I cannot make either of them objects 
of beauty. A very great writer has, however, 
said, ‘ Taste consists in knowing what to hide 
and what to show.’ That is the spirit of the 
quotation : I fear I have not the exact words. 
Most certainly my taste will lead me to hide 
your fireplace. We will have a mantel-board 
Covered with dark cloth or serge, and ‘an 
eppliquéd band of flowers cut from a striped 
cretonne, as a dambrequin ; or we can make a 
scalloped valance, and cut some groups of 
leaves from the same cretonne ‘as your cur- 
tains to put in each shaped piece; these will 
only want a few stitches in fine wools or 
Worsted to give the droderde Perse effect. The 
fireplace curtains can match the lambrequin 
having the cretonne appliqués on as a border, 
or can be made entirely of the cretonne, which 
Would be cheaper and less troublesome. In 
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either case I should propose one inner curtain 
of lace or muslin, to hang straight down in 
front of the grate. This would be sufficient | 
to conceal it, and the outer curtains being 

drawn back, look more elegant over the lace, | 
and permit freer ventilation. What else is | 
there to be done ?” 

‘« There are three cane-seated chairs I should 
like to have black and gold,” said Mabel; j 
“but it would take so much of the black | 
enamel, I am afraid it is extravagant.” 

“We can manage without it by substituting 
Brunswick black, Mrs. Tremaine remarked. Of 
course it has not the enamelled surface the | 
other gives, but it makes a very good black, | 
and for the present purpose will do very well; | 
the liquid gold is so very economical in use 
that it is not worth while doing without it. I 
advise doing two chairs, and making seats | 
either to match your curtains or in any orna- | 

| 


mental way you may prefer. For the other 
chair I should make a loose cover entirely of 
cretonne. You will then have two plain chairs 
and two covered, counting our arrangement of 
the bath, as described at our Jast consultation.” 


A PORTIERE. 


“Our windows reach nearly to the ground,” 
said Mabel; ‘‘there is some way, I think, of 
imitating ground giass. I should be very glad 
of something of the sort for the lower panes, 
if we could have it without looking ugly, or 
excluding too much light. Do you know how 
it is done ?” 


‘« Yes,” was the answer. ‘ You would like 
it in a pattern, of course ; I did one a few days 
ago, taking my design from a point-lace anti- 
macassar. I traced the outlines on a piece 
of thin paper, and after making as many layers 
of this as I required patterns, cut out the 
designs at one time through the different folds 
of paper. I fastened a paper pattern securely 
with small tacks on the frame round each 
pane of glass, and then commenced my work. 
I covered a piece of putty with thin muslin, 
twisting the latter very tight, and attached ‘it 
to‘a pen-holder for a handle. I pressed the 
ball of putty all over the paper, precisely as 
if I were “dabbling ” the background of a 
china painting. Quite sufficient putty came 
through the muslin to make the glass opaque; 
and where the paper had been left in the 
pattern, preventing the putty affecting the 
glass, it was, of course, left clear. When it 
had become quite hard I removed the paper 
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and varnished the glass, and I can assure you 
it looked just like ground glass, the thick part 
representing the designs in the point-lace 
pattern being wonderfully effective. A sim- 
pler design, such as flewr-de-lys, or Maltese 
crosses, would, of course, be far less trouble 
to draw and cut out; but as this glass, being 
varnished, lasts for years, it is well worth the 
extra trouble.” 

“‘ We have many nice books,”’ said Mabel. 
‘*T: thought if we could have a bookcase made 
to form three shelves closed in at each end, 
and the top to serve as a table, it would stand 
against the wall, and we could use the top 
for any ornaments.” 

“A very good idea, Mabel, and easily car- 
ried out. The framework can be made of 


| common deal by the village carpenter. I 


should have the lowest shelf a little above 
the floor, it gives a much lighter appearance 
than any resting on the ground can have, and 
can be conveniently swept under also. Above 
this, you will want three other shelves and a 
top; a back and sides will also be 
required. We will make it look like a 
japanned cabinet, and so show very 
effectively the ornaments you may put 
onit. Todo this we will paint it’ with 
common black paint, which, by-the-bye, 
must be done very smoothly. When 
this is quite dry we will give it one 
thin coat of black enamel paint, and let 
that thoroughly dry also. We will buy 
a few Japanese designs on gold paper— 
two or three dragons, cranes, and other 
characteristic figures, and cut them out. 
We can also make a few much cheaper by 
drawing them on gold paper, and after 
giving a few touches with black paint 
and a fine brush, cut them out also. 
A few long leaves and grass and quaint 
flowers we can easily manage. ‘These 
must be fastened on the parts to be orna- 
mented with very fine pins as an experi- 
ment in arrangement. When we are quite 
satisfied with our design the best plan 
is to draw lightly round each picture 
with a pale-coloured chalk. This shows 
exactly where each design should go, and 
can be easily brushed off the paint. Then 
we will gum our designs, taking care 
not to do so just at the edge, or it would 
extend beyond when they are pressed 
on. They must be smoothed and pressed 
with a soft cloth, not to leave any 
air bubbles underneath, and when the 
whole is perfectly dry a coat of varnish 
will preserve it.” 

“What can we do with this large 
table with flaps—it is so cumbersome, and 
takes up so much room ?”’ said Cora. ‘* Could 
we not send it away altogether, and have 
a smaller one?” 


‘¢ It would be unwise to do that,’’ answered 
Mrs. Tremaine; “for dressmaking and any 
large work it would be most useful, and when 
not required its full size it does not look large 
with the flaps down. We must make some 
pretty cloth to cover it, and black and gild 
its legs.” 

“What can we make it of ?” said Mabel. 
‘A good cloth would be so expensive even if 
we bought the material and embroidered 
rt, 2? 

“T think the most economical plan would 
be to make a fitting cover, to slip on over 
the table when this is closed,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine; ‘if we made this of plain material 
we could scallop the edge and make a hand- 
some border with coloured braids fastened on 
by silk or woollen stitches, or appligué with 
pieces of coloured cloth or velvet ; we might 
even make a handsome border of some braiding 
pattern, and doit in brick stitch with coloured 
wools, fastened down by filoselle or coarse 
silk. To any of these, long tassels combining 
the different colours and sewn between the 
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scallops would be a great improvement. If 
you do not approve of this idea, there are 
many pattern materials to be purchased ; some 
of the Japanese patterns are not expensive, 
and would go well with your book case. By- 
thé-bye, that reminds me we must have some- 
thing to correspond with your chest of drawers, 
the light wood with black designs. Oh! I 
know, that little round table with three 
turned wooden legs, we can put black lines 
between the shaped pieces of the legs. We 
shall want a cover for that too, without we 
decorate the table itself. I really think we had 
better cover it simply with cotton or Utrecht 
velvet, and put a piece of coarse furniture lace 
round, fastening it on with fancy nails; the 
lace will have a band of the velvet underneath, 
showing a little below. We must have some 
white lace about, to soften the contrast be- 
tween our heavy-looking Japanese bookcase 
and our elaborately elegant lace and sateen 
toilet table.” 

“Don’t ask me to give up my lovely toilet 
table,” said Nora, excitedly. ‘It has been 
my ambition for years to possess such a thing, 
but I never thought I should till I was married 
and had a’house of my own; Iam sure if I 
were engaged it would be the first thing I 
should settle.” 

‘‘T will zo¢ ask you to relinquish the object 
of your fond desires, you nonsensical child,” 
said Mrs. Tremaine; ‘there ave things more 
conducive to matrimonial happiness than 
handsome furniture even. You remind me of 
an old woman I once heard say her niece had 
‘married a carriage and pair.’ ” 

‘What have we already arranged, Mabel ?” 


Mabel answered, ‘Bedstead, recess as 
hanging wardrobe and shelves ; recess No. 2 as 
dressing-room, with washstand, &c.; bath, 
disguised as easy chair; two} other chairs, 
black and gold, one with loose cover to corre- 
spond with bath; pair of window curtains to 
match ; pair of lace curtains.’’ 

Nora struck in: “ Superfine toilet table fit 
for nobleman’s mansion.” 

Mabel continued, ‘‘Bookcase, chest of 
drawers, small table, linen basket, drugget, 
mantelpiece and fireplace curtains ; that is all.” 

“With a few brackets and ornaments I 
think our room will be complete,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine. ‘I should like an éagére for that 
corner. We will have that with three shelves 
graduated in size formed of half squares of 
thin wood rounded in front. We will make 
the supports of the black reels, enamelled and 
gilded as I have already described. In the 
other corner I should have .a bracket also; 
that we will have with velvet and lace, to 
match our little table, and a good distance 
above'a carved wood bracket with one or. two 
shelves. This wecan buy very reasonably. When 
the veinings on the leaves and a few othermarks 
in the design are gilded, it will look very hand- 
some. There is no necessity to black it, the 
wood itself isso richand deep a tone; but it may 
be. greatly improved by a vigorous brushing. 
with a hard brush, which will communicate a 
brilliant polish. These brackets and éageres, 


indeed anything that contradicts the angles of 


a.room, are’ a wonderful -addition to its ele- 
gance. We must have two or three other 
brackets about, and for these we can work 
lambrequins im crewel work, arrasene em- 
broidery, and a variety of other styles. A 
vide-poche each side of the fireplace is one of 
the most useful ornaments possible. . 
most substantial of these wall baskets have a 
foundation of thin wood. The embroidered 
ornamental portion, whatever it may be, is 
fastened to. a suitably-shaped piece of strong 
cardboard. The lining is then put on this 
and joined to the outside, the seam being 
hidden by ,a cord. It should have a 
draped back—the part that shows above the 
front also embroidered’ and edged with a 
cord. JI saw a very pretty and inexpen- 
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sive one the other day made of oatmeal 
‘cloth, with a band of patchwork diamonds 
in pink and blue sateen, and a fall of cream 
lace at the edge, a few pink and blue worsteds 
being run in out of the lace. The band of 
patchwork was only lightly tacked on, to be 
removed when the rest required washing, and 
the running in of the pink and blue thread 
was, of course, the work of a few moments. 
The vide-poche was suspended by two strong 
rings, hidden under bows of the two colours, 
and was lined with blue sateen.” 

‘“We will certainly have one like that,’’ 
said Mabel; ‘“‘and for the other, embroider 
some Oriental design in bright colours ona 
dark ground, and edge it with ball-fringes of 
the same.” 

‘‘ Tf you have any pretty china cups or small 
ornaments for specimen brackets, they will be 
shown to great advantage by a little shield- 
shaped piece..of cardboard, covered with 
velvet,” Mrs. Tremaine suggested ; “ the cups 
can be attached to the shields and require no 
brackets. Show a few of your pictures about, 
with unpretentious frames; velvet Oxford 
frames, for instance. These are simply made 
by covering pieces of cardboard cut the re- 
quired shape, with velvet, and putting a fancy 
gilt nail where the pieces cross at the corners. 
For the centre ornament of your mantelpiece 
you cannot have anything more effective than 
one of those blue jars in which you buy pre- 
served ginger. A small one on the corner 
brackets that is to be covered with crimson 
velvet will be also a lovely bit of colour. A 
few flowers, or, where they cannot be 
obtained, some brilliantly shaded leaves in 
these jars will give a ‘colour sensation’ 
that you will find very delightful; a 
screen fan of peacock’s feathers also, may be 
purchased for 1s. 6d., and I can defy all the 
riches in the world to procure you anything 
more really beautiful in colour. Two or 
three specimen glasses with a fern, a flower, 
or pretty bunch of field grasses, on your brackets 
and tables, will go far to ornament your 
room. If you should like growing ferns or 
flowers, three of the little pails children play 
with, nailed together and fastened on a small 
wooden frame, make an admirable receptacle 
for small plants; the pails must be gilded or 
ornamented in some way, as I described when 
we were arranging our sitting-room. I need 
hardly tell you, all plants and flowers must be 
removed from your room at night, both for 
your sake and theirs. 


CORALIE DE LORRAINE. 


WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER XY. 
TWO LETTERS. 


R. WYNCH sat 
in his studio 
with a letter 
in, his hand, 
and as his eyes 
rested on that 
letter they .ex- 
. pressed a good 
' deal of annoy- 
ance. 

‘‘ This really 
_is too much,” 
ed ee he muttered, 
angrily. ‘‘A threatening letter one 
day, and now a cool offer to take 


my possessions off my hands before ] 
have even seen them. And from that 
girl, too! Fancy a madcap like that 
setting up as a counsellor, and for me 
of all things! One would think she 
must forget the harum-scarum tricks | 
have seen her up to with my pretty little 
tender, yielding Dolly.’ 

He read the letter over again—the 
letter which had cost Kathleen so much 
thought and trouble. Her red lips would 
have quivered worse than they had ever 
done in her life had she seen the con. 
temptuous expression of his face as he 
looked at the words she had penned 
with so much anxious care, although 
they read so calmly. 

‘* Dear Mr. Wynch,—Having recently 
heard that you are the new owner of 
a little estate in our neighbourhood, 
we should be glad if you would let us 
buy it of you. It adjoins some land 
of my father’s, and he has long hoped 
that when it came into the next heirs’ 
hands, according to expectation, he 
should be able to make a bargain with 
them for it. I assure you that you 
need have the less care about oblig- 
ing him as the place has been al- 
lowed to run very much to ruin, and is 
but poorly remunerative at the best of 
times. The two or three tenants and 
their friends are sorely hurt at their 
country-people, the McCormicks, losing 
the small fortune which for years they 
expected to inherit. If my father had 
the place of course the annoyance 
would be less from the fact of his being 
also Irish, and, besides that, he would 
find means to satisfy all parties by leay- 
ing the McCormicks in free possession 
of the tumble-down old house, which 
would be far more trouble to you than 
it is worth. 

‘Trusting that you will send an im- 
mediate answer, 

‘‘T remain, yours truly, 
‘“* KATH. CROFTON.” 

Having indulged in a twenty minutes’ 
fit of irritation over this annoying, well- 
meant letter, Cyril Wynch sprang up 
and, going to his desk, dashed off an 
answer, the first that occurred to him. 

*‘Dear Miss Crofton,—I am_ sorry 
that you should have made a request 
to me that I cannot grant. As for 
the place being ruinous and tumble- 
down, I am rather glad that it 1s 
so. It will be all the better occu- 
pation to me transferring it from one 
artistic condition to a more convenient 
one. 

“You might have spared yourself the 
mention of the disfavour with which your 
present neighbours are disposed to re- 
gard my appearance amongst them, for 
someone has already been so charitable 
as to give me an anonymous warning ott 
the premises, with a cheerful little hint 
as to dark consequences if I neglect the 
intimation. Should you have an oppor 
tunity, perhaps you will mention that 
am not:a bad shot, and that I carry 4 
revolver when I see occasion. 

‘© As for those vagabond MacCor- 
micks, I shall better know what they 
are worth in the way‘of compensation 
when I have seen them. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
‘ YNCH 


C. W 


” 
* 


«So that has failed,’? murmured 
Kathleen, as she slowly refolded Mr. 
Wynch’s note. Her face grew a shade 
paler and her brow more anxious. But 
she scarcely expected any better success. 
She knew so well the nature of the man 
with whom she had to deal. She had 
studied him so closely. If he were now 
to be saved from mischance, it must be 
in spite of himself. There was no aia 
to be looked for from that quarter. 

The answer was received on Tuesday, 
and on Thursday night he was to arrive. 

“But he must not arrive. At least 
not at Conniemore Edge,’’ murmured the 
girl, with hands tightly clasped, and a 
resolute gleam shining in her great, dark 
eyes. ‘Papa says he can do nothing. 
The O’Connors and O’Reillys looked 
fierce, even at me, when I tried to 
talk them over and bribe thenr into 
liking an English landlord in place of 
their careless, do-nothing Irish one. 
Cyril Wynch wz2/ come. I must act 
now. Itis not my fault. I would have 
kept out in the background if I could. 
But he must be saved. For Dolly—dear 
little Dolly’s sake, as well as his own— 
he must be saved. And there is no one 
but I to do it.” 

She laid her soft cheek 
against the letter for a 
moment, and then with 
another of those patient 
smiles, so sad to see on that 
beautiful, noble coun- 
tenance, she put it in 
her pocket, and went 
in search of O’Brien. 

The man’s face 
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brightened up as his young mistréss 
appeared at the stable-door. ‘‘ Ah, thin, 
miss; an’ it’s meself that’s thinking: as 
the showers are not strongh, afther all, 
to be kapin’ you an’ Atlas, the poor 
baste, inside the four walls all the 
afthernoon.”’ 

‘An’ if it’s yourself that’s thinking 
that, Patrick,’’ laughed Kathleen, as 
though no heavy cares.were burdening 
her mind, ‘‘ it’s myself.that is glad to 
hear it, for I have come-here on purpose 
to ask whether you thought we should 
be quite drowned entirely if we ventured 
out for an hour ortwo. I am quite long- 
ing for a gallop.”’ 

* Av’ if it isn’t 
yerself that shall 
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cried O’Brien joyfully, and eagerly 
lifting down her side-saddle from its 
hook. -It was a cloudy day indeed -to 
the faithful fellow’s thinking, when:he 
lost the pleasure of acting squire to,his 
young lady. But perhaps had he known 
what he was going to hear. that afternoon, 
and into what engagements he: was 
going to be persuaded to plunge -him- 
self, he might have been a little less 
pleased at the prospect before him. 
Some one of those many convenient 
excuses, always hanging on the - lips 
of grooms, would assuredly have been 
offered to Miss Crofton as a reason for 
her going without her ride that boisterous 
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afternoon, could her servant have read 
her mind, and seen the reason why she 
was .suddenly so willing and even 
anxious to brave all inclemencies. 

However, Kathleen Crofton tolerably 
well guessed all this, and therefore 
schooled face and voice accordingly. 
An ally of some sort she must have in 
the forthcoming struggle, and her long 
cogitations had led her to decide upon 
Pat O’Brien himself for the post of co- 
adjutor. It was a bold thing to deter- 
mine to confide her plans for a rescue 
to one of the avowed enemies of the 
man to be rescued. But then Kathleen 
ever was bold in thought and action 
from a child upwards. Fearlessness 
and intrepidity were amongst her marked 
characteristics, and they carried her 
through all difficulties that could be 
conquered by action. But she was too 
clever to be foolhardy, to fight in the 
dark, when it was possible to have the 
aid of light. 

Single-handed against unknown foes 
who were working in unknown ways, she 
would have had to flounder truly in a 
darkness that might be felt. And so 
she decided to take Pat O’Brien into her 
confidence, and to make him work for 
her against his own purposes. 

Poor Pat! His black eyes danced so 
metrily and his mouth opened with such 
a broad smile of happiness as he gal- 
loped along close after his young lady, 
who led the way towards the tumble- 
down, weed-grown place which the late 
owner had so provokingly left to an 
English Protestant, instead of to his 
Roman Catholic kith and kin. 

They were well in sight of Conniemore 
Edge when Kathleen slackened her pace, 
and motioned to Pat to come up with 
her. 

“Hey, Miss Karthleen, and but that 
was the rare good work for the horses,”’ 
laughed the man, as he drew beside 
her. 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered .Kathleen, but 
absently, not in her usual tone of keen 
enjoyment of the splendid exercise, and 
the groom stared to see what was to 
come next. He had not long to wait. 

“O” Brien.” 

‘‘Yes, miss.”’ 

“Yonder is Conniemore Edge.”’ 

‘** Aye, and for sure, Miss Kathleen; 
and that’s truth for you.’’ 

‘‘O’Brien,’’ and then Kathleer almost 
stopped her horse, ‘‘ O’Brien; do you 
know that the English gentleman who 
has got Conniemore Edge is a great 
friend of mine—a very great friend ?’”’ 

‘‘Ah! Missie, then, don’t say that, 
don’t say that,’’ exclaimed O’Brien, 
rapidly, and startled by the tone of her 
voice. In his anxiety he bent forward 
to try to catch a glimpse of her turned- 
away face, to see if its expression corre- 
sponded to the earnest voice. 

The next moment she stopped her 
horse entirely, and..turned back fully to 
her companion. There was a crimson 
colour in her cheeks, but her eyes were 
very s edfast as she answered, ‘‘ But 1 
must s. vit, for itis the truth, Patrick. 
I woula let these two hands of mine burn 
slowly away inthe fire, and never 
fa and never cry, to save him from 
losing the tip-end of his little finger. In 
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me he has one firm, determined friend, 
and, for my sake, you must prove your- 
self another.’’ 

‘*Ohone, ohone!’’ murmured O’Brien. 

“Is it at the idea of serving me—of 
helping me to save the life or limbs 
of one I care for that you sigh’’—asked 
Miss Crofton, putting a deep accent of 
reproach into her voice. 

‘“Nay, nay, Miss Karthleen; nay, 
nay, ye knows that it’s not that,’’ replied 
poor Pat. He felt fairly caught in anet 
whose meshes were strong enough to 
defy all his most eager efforts to break 
them. 

(Zo be continzed.) 


WHAT OUR GIRLS MAY DO. 


WE do not want 
to say what our 
girls may not do, 
because “ may 
not’ has a sound 
of the schoolroom 
about it which 
would take away 
from the pleasant 
freedom of the 
little chat we 
mean to have 
with our girls to- 
day. That our 
talk together may 
be more cheery 
and hearty we 
will ask our girls 
to fancy them- 
selves sitting with us around the Christ- 
mas fire, with the frosty air outside filled 
with the glitter of stars and the melody of 
bells; or wandering through the summer 
weods, with their hands filled with honey- 
suckle and yellow pimpernel and musk- 
scented stork’s-bill, with bird and brook 
making fair harmony hard by. 

In the first place, our girls may try to do 
anything which is useful. They love to play 
at being useful from the time when they can 
first toddle, and they may begin to do it in 
earnest as soon as ever they are able. But 
how can we be useful, they will ask? They 
can begin very early to do a deal of good in 
their families by influencing their younger 
brothers and sisters, by keeping the rough 
word off the little boy’s lips, by showing the 
tiny maiden that to be a Christian girl means 
to be as bright as the flowers, as full of their 
sweetness that spreads perfume round ; is to 
be as pure as the dewdrop, as blithe as the 
skylark’s song. The little ones are far more 
free in talk and manner with you than they 
are with elder people, and so you have oppor- 
tunities with them which do not belong even 
to their mothers. : 

Our girls may also do much in the way of 
influencing their schoolboy brothers, and in- 
stilling into them reverence for womanhood. 
Girls are too much inclined to look upon it 
as a merit to give themselves up patiently to 
be teased by their brothers. Far from this, 
they should show them that even the sweetest 
tempered girl has a touch of queenliness 
about her, which demands a certain degree of 
careful, tender respect from men, which 
forbids rude acts and words in her presence. 
Thus will our lads learn early from their 
sisters the meaning of chivalry, and every 
woman whom they shall meet in their life’s 
journey will bless those sisters for what they 
did long ago. 

There is good work at home for our girls in 
giving a high, right tone of thought and 
feeling. to young female servants. Girls, per- 

"haps, are not aware how much their dress and 
manners form the dress and manners of the 


servants’ hall and kitchen; and there is no 
truer saying than that servants grow like their 
mistresses. They should, therefore, endeayouy 
to show any girls of a lower social rank than 
their own what is the meaning of modest 
grace, of Christian womanliness. They should 
seek to make them feel that they are their 
friends, and to win their confidence, so that 
they will tell them all their little troubles and 
difficulties, and let themselves be helped by 
the young ladies’ superior intelligence and 
education, They should provide, as far as 
they can, rational amusements for them ; 
they should send or take them to places of 
interest, Bible classes, and sewing parties. 

A wide and beautiful field of work and 
influence opens before ,our girls as we take 
them to the doors of our Sunday-schools and 
bid them enter there. Here is a task that 
angels smile to look upon. Here is a garden 
in which seeds may be planted that will bring 
forth flower and fruit—first for man below, 
then for heaven above. Here are earnest 
young faces, who will catch their first ray of 
God’s light from their teacher’s eyes; and 
our girls, with their bright looks and pretty, 
winning ways, are so much more able and 
likely to attract children than graver and older 
folks ; their young fancies will find such con- 
genial exercise in weaving Bible stories into 
word-pictures for the little ones to gaze at 
and learn from; their fresh, brave, living 
courage will break down barriers of dulness, 
and make its way into sluggish brains, where 
other and more jaded teachers would fail. 
Yes, our girls are the God-appointed teachers 
of our English Sunday-schools. 


This work of Sunday-school teaching may 
lead on our girls as they grow older, and, if 
they feel that they have real talent and love 
for the business, to a yet broader and higher 
sphere of influence in keeping adult classes 
for men and women.. What a light and a 
sweetness come into the daily life of mothers 
and maidens who are toiling along bearinga 
heavy burden made up of small pressing 
household cares and wants, when a sister, 
from a different station from their own, steps 
down to walk for a while at their side to cheer 
them with glance and word of sympathy. 

The men, too, when they gather round 
their lady teacher, what refinement do they 
draw from mere contact with her gentle 
voice and manners—refinement that gradually 
colours their home lives, their intercourse 
with sweethearts and wives and daughters. 
How do they gradually learn to yield to her 
soft but queenly influence, and to be ashamed 
of coarse vices when they enter her presence. 
How ready do they grow to listen while she 
shows them the upward way—to follow her 
kindly yet steadfast leading. If our girls 
want work tbat will call out every noblest 
most earnest faculty of heart and soul, let 
them strive to train themselves for work like 
this. 

We have dwelt thus long on what our girls 
may do in different ways in the matter ol 
influence, because im these days, when there 
is so much said and written about what 
women may and may not do, we do not think 
that our young ladies are sufficiently shown 
the beauty and the importance of what 1s 
woman’s hichest earthly mission—the mission 
of influence. ; 

Sweet Er. sh girls, as you go forward in 
life never forget or waste this mighty powet 
which lies in your hands, but hold and prize it 
as asolemn, precious trust from God ; and use 
it so that one day your ears may hear with joy 
the blessed words, ‘Well done, good an { 
faithful servants.” : 

With regard to learning languages, music, 
and drawing, we would tell our girls that they 
may most decidedly do any of these things i! 
they have a talent for them, but that if they 
haveno talent they had just as decidedly better 


_ traditional belief in many respectable English 
families that all daughters of the house must 
be taught to play on the piano. We would 
advise our girls resolutely to strive to break 
dqwn this notion; for by so doing they will 
spare the ears of friends and guests a deal of 
unmerited suffering, and will save for them- 
selves much valuable time, which they can 
employ in things that they’can really do with 
will and pleasure. 

And we would strongly caution our girls 
against learning too many things at once, as a 
quick, vivid, young female mind is always too 
apt to try to do; they should recollect that 
the concentration of every faculty on one point 
has been the chief secret of all the greatest 
and best work that has been done in the 
world; that we make much more mark in 
society by doing one thing well than twenty 
things tolerably. 


In these days, when literary work is so 
readily given to women, our girls may try their | 
hand at composition in prose or verse, if they 
have a real talent for either; but we would 
emphasize this 2 most strongly. We would 
caution our girls to be very severe with them- | 
selves on this point; for in the matter of , 
authorship, nothing is easier than to fancy, | 
especially if our minds are young and ardent, 
that our bits of coloured glass are real jewels. 
The path of literature is often at first an up- 
hill, weary path, even for genius; and we ' 
would most earnestly warn our dear girls, as 
they value their own happiness, unless they 
are very sure that they have a decided call in 
a gift givea by God for treading it, to pause 
before they enter upon it. 

To go from intellectual work to work with 
the hands, needlework is a thing which every 
girl ought todo, and which never ought to be 
left out of femaleeducation. As for fancy work, 
that may be done bya girl in her hours of 
amusement if she does not waste too much 
iime over it. In fancy work we do not of 
course include the beautiful art needlework of 
the present day, which needs just as mucha 
special talent in those who undertake it as 
painting or music. 

Our girls may do a deal of fair and 
excellent work for both God and man in 
visiting the sick and poor and aged. It will 
bring their sweet young lives into ‘contact with 
gloom and sadness; but they may go fearlessly 
into those dark places, since Christian girls 
will carry with them there a lamp lit at the 
flame of the “Light of the world.” Let 
them take their Bibles in their hands; let 
them speak boldly out the words of eternal 
life in the homes of want and disease ; let 
them add a few simple drops of sympathy 
that fall from their warm young hearts; and 
for those they seck to comfort and for them- 
selves “it shall be well.” Work of this sort 
may also lead them on in after life, if they 
form no close ties, and if they have a real gift 
for the task, to become sick nurses—a branch 
of female duty in which women with culti- 
‘vated minds and soft Jadies’ hands and deli- 

cate ladies’ tact are so needed. 


Ifa girl has a liking-for cookery she will be 
putting herself in the way of doing probable 
good work in her future by attending classes 
ou the subject, and trying little experiments 
at home. In such interests there is nothing 
beneath the dignity of a lady; the woman 
who thinks there is must have more foolish 
pride in her than good sense. Health, and 
especially the health of men of sedentary 
employments, depends, in a great measure, on 
the way in which food is prepared ; women 
should remember that the preservation of 
health is no mean object. If it is to be a 
girl’s fate to be the mistress of a family, 
where there is only a limited income; skill in 
cookery may prove a real blessing to all | 
around her, 
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In conclusion, we would say to our girls 
one earnest warning word about what they 
may zof do, They may zot do any of those 
things which make them imitators of men; 
they may zot try to break down the God- 
appointed fence which divides their depart- 
ment in the world’s great workshop from the 
department of men; by so doing they only 
lose their own queenliness without gaining a 
single ray of male royalty in its place. Let 
our girls aim at being nothing but women— 
noble, brave, broad-hearted women—active 
alike with mind and hands; strong, earnest 
workers for God and man, and theirs shall be 
a fair and radiant story, that shall grow ever 
brighter and yet more bright. 

ALIcE KING. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


(FOOD AND ECONOMICAL CAKE. — 31b, 
flour, 4b. white sifted sugar, Ib. butter, 3b. 
currants, 30z. candied lemon, a little freshly 


grated lemon rind, two eggs, a small cup of | 


warm milk, and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat milk and eggs together. Rub 
butter into dry flour; add sugar, currants, peel 
cut into chips, and grated lemon. Stir in the 


, eggs and milk and lastly the baking powder. 
| Bake c#zmediately, in a well buttered mould in 
| a moderate oven. 


The paste must not be zoo 


| soft, or the currants will settle to the bottom 


of the mould. This cake may be varied in 
several ways, adl nice. Leave out fruit and 
peel, and stir in a teaspoonful of carraway 
seeds—you have a light seed cake. With 
only chips of candied citron a nice citron 
cake. With no fruit or peel, and only almond 
flavouring, you get yet another variety. 

BAKEWELL PuDDING.—(Excellent recipe). 
Line two soup plates or shallow tart dishes 
with puff paste; cover with a good layer 
of jam, apricot, greengage, strawberry, or 
raspberry (currants or gooseberries unsuitable). 
Well whisk five eggs, after taking out two of 
the whites ; melt half a pound of fresh butter, 
beat with it $lb. of white silted sugar, and a 
few drops of essence of almonds. When mixed, 
add the eggs and beat all to the consistency 
of thick cream, Pour half into each dish and 
bake. This dish is generally eaten cold. 
(When using almond flavouring or essence of 
be careful not to leave it within 
reach of young children.) 

Savoy Puppine.—Lay six single savoy 
biscuits at the bottom of a pie dish, and pour 
over them a wineglass of sherry. Make a 
custard with five eggs, a pint of milk, and sugar 
to taste. Pour over the soaked biscuits, and 
bake. A little piece of stale sponge cake cut 
into strips will do instead of savoy biscuits, and 
the pudding may be varied as follows:—Cover 
bottom of dish with thin slices of sponge cake; 
then a layer of jam, which cover with more 
slices, pour in custard, and bake as before ; but, 
as there is no wine in this case, flavour the 
custard with essence of vanilla or almond. 

To PickLE Lremons.—Grate all the rind 
off twelve lemons. Place them in salt, in an 

earthenware jar, for ten days. Then remove 
the lemons ; thoroughly dry the salt, and put 

back the lemons for ten days more. At the 
end of this time take them out, rub off all the 
salt, place in a large stone jar, and cover with 
cold vinegar. Boil 1oz, of mace andonenutmeg 
grated in a little vinegar; add to the lemons, 
and cover tightly down so as to exclude the 
‘air. They must be undisturbed for at deast 
three months; some persons leave them double 
that time. They may be cut up into suitable 
pieces as required for use. The grated rind 
may be used for flavouring when fresh; or 
dried carefully and bottled until wanted. 

his ‘is useful aS a! substitute for fresh rind in 
ven] or Hare: Seasonings 5 5. or in sweet cakes 
instead of essence of lemon. 
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To CLEAN THE Harr.—Carefully separate 
the yolk of a fresh egg from evety particle of 
white, and beat it with a wineglassful of tepid 
water. Rub the mixture well into the hair 
and the skin of the head. Wash off with 

plenty of warm water and rinse with cold. 
The alkaline matter contained in the yolk of 
the egg mixes with the natural oiliness in the 
hair and makes a soft lather. This mode of 
cleansing leaves the hair beautifully bright 
and soft, as well as thoroughly clean. 
Should, the hair be very long and abundant, 
two yolks, with water in proportion, may- be 
required. 

Yo CiLean Brack Sirk WITHOUT 
STIFFENING OR GLAZING ONE SIDE. — Well 
brush the silk on both sides; then rub with a 
piece of coarse flannel to remove remaining 
dust. Have hot irons ready and a basin 
containing equal parts of whisky and cold 
water. With a piece of clean flannel dipped 
in this mixture, sponge the silk very thoroughly 
onthe wom side. Donot be afraid of wetting 
the silk, but see that it is equally damp all : 
over. Take a breadth of thin calico or old 
lining material washed free from starch, wring it 
out of clean cold water; lay smoothly over the 
prepared silk, and iron, pressing it very well. 
Lhe irons must be pretty hot, and the pressing 
continued until the sili also is dry. Remove 
the calico, and you will find it has preserved 
the upper surface from glazing, and that your 
silk, if worth doing at all, has the gloss and 
consistency of new without the -rustling 
stiffness whith is always objectionable. 

A NORFOLK Girt Writrs:—Dear Mr. 
Editor,—I was very pleased to find my 
favourite periodical, THE G1RL’s OWN PAPER, 
here when I came in from a walk this morning, 
and I shall be happy to give Babby a recipe 
for Norfolk cake coquilles. 1b. of flour, 6oz. 
of sugar, }lb. of butter, two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of brewers” yeast, } pint of milk, and 
a little nutmeg to taste. Mix the flour, sugar, 
nutmeg, eggs, and yeast together; then butter 
and milk, which should be warmed in a 
saucepan, must then be added; when these 
ingredients are formed into a paste, it must 
be left for about two hours to rise. The 
coquilles must then be formed like buns and 
baked on a flat tin. They should be eut 
open, buttered, and eaten hot. 


VARIETIES. 
A CHARADE. 


My first is always found in boisterous play, 
My second may be seen in youngsters’ caps, 
My third in saddest scenes is visible each day, 
My fourth’s an article, and always found in 
traps, 
My fifth in vain is seen both day or night ; 
A female name my whole if read oe 


An ARITHMETICAL PuzzLE. 
A lady about to travel, finding she had not 
sufficient accommodation for her extensive 
wardrobe, sent her maid to select an extra box 


for her. The tradesman sent four for the 
lady to choose from, and made out the follow- 
ing bill. Se 

2 Iron Boxes i iw 14 0 

1 Wooden do. .. a 7 9 

1 Wood do. es ee 7 9 


To Pay «: 7 
Which box did the lady choose ? 


ANSWER TO BURIED FRUvITS (p. 446).— 
x. Peach. 2. Pear, 3. Plom, 


ANSWERS To SOME, , BURIED, ‘CANADIAN 
“Cyres (p. 446)s—tr. Montreal, 2, Ottebec. 3. 
Ottawa. 4. Toronto. ¢. Halifax. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


WORK. 


Hitpa Tuorng.—The best material on which to 
ractise crewel-work is crash, or unbleached 
inen. 

M.L. Knicut.—1. Clocks on stockings are not 
executed in knitting, they are embroidered in 
filoselle ; examine them, and you will see how to do 
them. You can also use floss-silk. 2. Procure a 
catalogue. from the Religious Tract’ Society, and 
select from the extensive list supplied. It em- 
braces every subject. . 

WiLp Rose.—We regret that we cannot assist’you 
in the sale of your crewel-work and silk tie. There 
are papers in which they might be advertised for 
sale or exchange. 

Fire-FLY.—For ordinary embroidery crewel - silks 
are filoselle or floss-silk, but for certain varieties 
in the design twisted silk may be very suitably 
employed.. 

Daisy ADAIR.—We have already given directions for 
the knitting of gloves, which you will easily find in 
one of the back’ numbers. We are glad that you 
and your friends like our paper so much. 


ART, 


A RgaperR.—See previous answers to your query 
respecting the colours to be employed in painting 
on silk and satin. 

Detta.—Your queries have been answered several 
times, see correspondence. Also respecting paint- 
ing on silk and satin, on velvet body-colour is not 
laid on previous to painting. Your writing is good 
and free, but it would look more ladylike if of a 
smaller size. Why should women ape the style of 
men? Abbreviations are always to be avoided. 
An article on handwriting is shortly to appear 
in this magazine. 

Miss Rotre.—We only make suggestions as to 
various descriptions of work, and give general 
directions as to where it may be looked for, but it 
is contrary to our printed rules to give names and 
addresses, and we cannot undertake to find a sale 
for it, or for situations. We advise you to apply 
to some firm, and obtain trade orders. 

ForGrr-mMz-NnoT.—There is no reason why a girl of 
fcurteen with ordinary intelligence should not be 
able to paint on china, if she has a knowledge of 
drawing and of colour. As to the cost of the 
requisites, it is impossible to state without knowing 
what you intend to purchase. If you will read the 
china painting paper, and confine yourself to the 
articles therein described, purchasing a few of the 
most necessary colours only, they will not be very 
expensive. 
price and Jast along time. ‘The colours required 
depend entirely on the class of subjects. 2, The 
crewel - work pelisse for the baby sister should 
be done on good material, as it will be a 
work of time, and ought to last well. Roman 
satin, Irish poplin, or South Kensington cloth 
would all be suitable, especially as you will pro- 
bably get it finished in time for winter wear. 
Some graceful trailing design, such as ivy leaves 
and berries, conyolvuli, Virginian creeper lcaves, 
moss-rose buds, and forget-me-nots, would be 
suitable. 3. The lace antimacassar you mention 
would not be at all expensive to work. 


COOKERY. 


Muvrit.—Your query as to the making of iced sweet- 
meats has already been answered. ‘Try to im- 
prove your spelling. 

A Sacn Reaper.—r. We are glad that our recipe 
for Everton toffee proved so very successful. 2. The 
hominy to be used should be the ordinary — not 
ground ; but you ought to have soaked it in boiling 
water the previous night, leaving it immersed till 
next day, and then have boiled it in milk. 


DRESS. 


MayrLower.—If ‘your forehead be very: high, it 
would suit you to wear little curls at the front of 
your head, encroaching on your .forehead; the 
back hair coiled in plaits at the back of the head. 
Trains are not worn at all, by young or old, 
excepting for evening costume. _ You may wear 
stockings of any colour that harmonise with your 
dress. Weare much obliged to you for your warm 
appreciation of this magazine. 

M.S. L.—The fashionable colours in cashmere for 
summer dresses} ‘are old-gold and rose, blush- 
"aa &c., all suitable for dark complexions. 
See‘ Dress of the Month,” in which all your 
questions will be answered. Thank you for your 
good wishes. 

Keta‘—r. You should wear a sort of white bathing 
costume, consisting of trousers and an overdress 
with a skirt reaching to the feet, fastened with a 
belt round the waist, and made of white flannel, or 
serge. The sleeves long to the wrist, but open, so 


as to be quickly removed, when the ceremony of: 


the baptism is over. 2. Your writing needs much 
improvement. It is irregular, and too large. 


The mediums are a very moderate | 


Marion.—We thank you for your long 


BgErtTHA.—1. You should not lessen your mourning 


for a mother, under any circumstances, before six 
months have elapsed. Deep crape on a stuff dress 
should be worn, at least, tor that short length of 
time (it should be for a year), and if you then 
wish to wear silk, it must bea dull mourning silk 
wits scrape. Where affection is in question no 
generai rule can limit the use of mourning; 
and_you ‘aay be guided by your own feelings. 
2. In quiluag a satin petticoat, you should 
measure the spaczes accurately, and either run the 
lines in tacking stitches, or chalk them. Running 
is the better method of the two. 


A Home-matp.—t1.: See “‘ Dress of the Month.’”’ You 


may clean your kid boots with milk. . 2. To injure 
the digestion by eating many sweetmeats might be 
likely to affect. your voice, or at Jeast, disincline 
you to sing. 3. If you wish for “a recipe for a 
rough skin,”’—use hard water and half dry the skin, 
and your skin will soon be quite rough. For a 
smooth skin, do the reverse, and see article ‘‘How 
I May Look My Best.” 


Carmen.—tz. Kilted skirts will be worn this summer. 


See ‘‘ Dress of the Month.” 2. You may say ‘‘ Of 
whom do you speak ?”’ and if some one pointed out 
two persons, ‘and made a remark about one of 
them, jou might correctly say ‘‘Whichdo you 
mean? 
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“WILL YOU HAVE IT NOW, OR WAIT TILL YOU GET IT?” 


Hisroria.—1. See “ Dress of the Month.” 2. We 


are not in a position to know how far you may be 
competent cither in acquirements, or in temper, to 
teach your younger sisters. Of course you have 
had no experience in dealing with various dis- 
positions. But under your mother’s guidance you 
might be very useful, if you do not give yourself 
airs of superiority over yout sisters. 

kind letter so 
full of appreciation of our paper. We feel much 
sympathy with you in the very difficult position in 
which you are placed, and feel anxious, in giving 
you advice, lest youshould lose your situation from 
acting upon it, But we can only tell you what we 
should do under similar circumstances. line 
must be drawn somewhere in your endurance of 
disrespect and the defiance of your rightful 
authority, or you cannot do your duty by your 
employers nor by your young charges. Rude 
words may be punished in many ways without 
your making a formal complaint to the parents; 
but to rude actions—such as striking, scratching, 
‘&e.—you would do wrong to submit. Take an 
opportunity when both father and mother are 
together, and in a quiet, yet firm, manner tell 
them you wish to lav certain matters before them, 
and to ask their advice and their assistance; that 


you are bound in honour to give notice, asa duty - 


owed to them aswell as to yourself, if unable to 
sustain your authority and to make yourself 
respected, for that you must train the children. in 
morals, as well as merely teach them lessons. Say 
you cannot tolerate the children laying hands on 
you and that you must ask them to intertere on 
any such occasion. Perhaps you had better write 
a letter to this effect, stating all in as few words 
as possible, and very kindly and respectfully. 
Should you do so, let-us hear the result. - 


Viotet BRANDON.—1. We advise you to write to the 


“Society for the Employment of Women,” 22, 
Rerners-strect, Oxford-street, W., and ask advice 
there, in lieu of applying to-any money lender, 


which is byno means a‘desirable step. 2. Lem- 


- priére’s Classical Dictionary is the work. of refer- 


ence about which’ you inquire. 3. Your hand. is 
good,. but ‘the slope of your letters respectively is 
‘ rather‘irregular. ‘4. Gold and silver ornaments do 


i i ee a ce a, 


Henrietre.—t1. It is not at all necessary to ‘intro. 
duce people who meet you to the friend walkin 
with you. 2. The younger, or unmarried perso 
or inferior in rank or position, should bé introduced 
to the older or more important person.; 3. We 
cannot tell you what openings may exist at Dundes 
for employments ofany kind. — 


Next Apair.—1. Write to some musicseller for’ his 
catalogue of new music. 2. Your writing is greatly 
superior.to that of.‘' Buttercup,” but ‘it would be 
improved by, altering the slope. «It is very even 
and compact, and has no vulgar flourishes and 
peculiarities, — oy 

Auicis.—We should be glad to_answer any ‘queries 
sent us by your daughter, so far-as consistent with 
our rules, and-we feel. gratified by your- kind 
commendation of our magazine. We advise you 
to make a screen of three folds at least; let the 
foundation be-of canvas or glazed‘ calico; and 
upon this paste the pictures. : The dimensions 
should be such as to screen the head when you are 
seated behind it — about four feet in’ height. 
Finish the edges with a border of black or gold 
paper. 2. For the personal defect of which you 
speak you should consulta doctor. 

THIsBE.—1. We decline your offer of contributions 
with .thanks. 2. Descriptions of how to make 
flowers in wool are too lengthy for the space 
devoted to correspondence. 3. The pronunciation 
ofthe English language is sometimes very arbitrary, 
and it is often regulated by the current fashion that 
obtains in the upper ranks of society; so that the 
way in which you pronounce certain words marks 
you as belonging toa higher or a lower class. 4. The 
Kmperor Trajan lived from A.D. 97 to 117. You 
should study the Roman and Greek Histories, as 
these are included in ordinary school books, with 
which you ought to have been well acquainted 
before you reached your “‘ teens.” 

Susy.—There are many little manuals respecting 
“parlour magic,’’ which you_ should consult 
respecting tricks, such as referred to in your letter. 
In the first volume of the “‘ Boy’s Own Paper” you 
will find the explanation of many parluur tricks. 


Litt.—The chief defects in your writing are that you 
make the u and the n exactly alike, whereas 
the n should be connected at the top, and the 
u below, on the line; and there is the same fault 
in the’ formation of the m. Your capital letters 
are not correctly made; the top of both the E 
and the G appears to be falling off backwards. 
Cur] them well over the lower half of each letter, 
and be more careful in crossing the t’s. 


ZetTa.—1. The best remedy for low spirits is to 
attend to your digestion, and take care that the 
liver be not at fault; to be out a good deal, and 
to work in a garden, if you have a nice sunny one; 
to associate with cheerful companions of your own 
age; to occupy yourself continually in various 
useful ways, by which you canbe of use to others, 
and endeavour to cheer them and help them, if 
old or out of health, over the monotony of en- 
forced idleness. Try, in fact, to make it one of 
rour objects in life to make someone else more 

appy. Never be idle for a moment, and take 
regular daily exercise without over fatigue. 2. The 
best modern history of England is Green’s. 
3. Painting, in all its branches, appears to be the 
art most in fashion at present. 4. A coil of plaits 
at the back of the head—now the style most in 
vogue—would be suitable for wear in riding, and 
out of the way of a hat. 

A Queen or THE Moors.—1. You should procure 
some bookseller’s list of lesson-books, and if you 
can obtain some help as to pronunciation, you 
might begin learning Latin without a master. 
2. The articles you would require to purchase in 
learning to draw are two kinds of lead-pencils, 
hard and soft, a piece of indiarubber, and a 
blank ‘book; also, some easy sketches to copy, 
3. Your sister and. you are not “ blondes 
or “brunettes;’’ you are equally between the 
two descriptions of complexion, and have no 
distinctive term to describe you. You have sent 
too many questions, and we cannot afford you 
‘space for replies to all. 

Girtuiz W.—You should write copies every day, 
imitating the copperplate asclosely as possible. 


Ouca.—r. All subscribers, English and foreign, may 
compete for the prizes. 2. We regret t at we 
cannot give addresses, Consult your own oculist 
or dcector, and he -will give a good recommen- 
dation. ; ' : 

Jo.—If you suffer from an impression that your mind 
needs so much development, at least we may com- 
fort you by saying that your letter is very creditabl 
to your good feeling and good sense—gratelu', 
humble, and evidencing ‘a wish to improve. ad 
writing is fairly good, though not quite formed. We 
advise you to read really useful books, and never % 
pass over a sentence that yon do not understan 
without asking Some older person to explain it to 
you. f ; 

Ipa.—You have fed the jackdaws ‘quite properly. 

. They will soon eat anything that you can, an 
‘many things that you can’t. We think_ your 


Corrorat and, CaptTatn.—Sailors’ hats may be worn 
by the seaside or in the country by young girls of 
any age. : 


_writing is poor, and are glad you like Txz GIRLS 
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not blend. well together. » 5, We have no space tor | 
the contributions you kindly offer. — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AT LONGFLEET WALL. 


THE day of the Hendersons /¢fe came 
at last, and after breakfast Nesta ran 
down to the drawing-room to Cora, who, 
for the last hour, had been playing over 
some pieces for Ralph, and told her she 
was wanted. There was an air of mys- 
tery in Nesta’s face as she led the way to 
Cora’s own room. 


On the hed was displayed a white | 


cashmere dress, trimmed with white silk, 
slip, and all the other paraphernalia, 
complete. 

‘* Whata lovely costume!’ exclaimed 
Cora. ‘* Yours, Nesta ??’’ 

‘“No, but yours, Mousie. 
now; it is mamma’s present to you, 
and she would be hurt beyond measure 
if you objected.”’ 

‘It is too kind of her. How shall | 
ever repay her?’’ said the girl, much 
moved, 

‘‘Don’t talk of that, Cora. Try on 
your dress; mine is exactly the same. 
We shall be like sisters to-day.” 

‘‘ Here is my homespun too. It looks 
so respectable I hardly recognised it.’’ 

‘‘Yes. Miss Wills is very clever ; 
even an old garment looks new when 
she takes it in hand. Far better than 
darning and patching, is it not, Cora? 
You could never have made it look so 
nicé.”’ 

“‘The new kilting and trimmings 
cover all the rents. I never saw any- 
thing so well done,’’ replied Cora, ap- 
provingly. 

‘‘Age blooms with renewed youth,”’ 
laughed Nesta. ‘‘ And now perhaps I 
had better enlighten you -as to our pro- 
gramme for to-day. First, early lun- 
cheon, then elaborate toilettes. After 
they are complete papa will drive Olive, 
you, and me over to Longfleet Hall, Mr. 
Henderson’s place, you know. Ralph 
and Fred are to ride, that is if the latter 
does not come to grief. He gallopped 
away to Brixleigh on Sultan an hour 
ago for something that had been for- 
gotten—his gloves, perhaps.”’ 

In the afternoon, when the western 
sun was shining full on the windows of 
Marleigh Grange, the three girls were 
assembled in the drawing-room in their 
“‘gala’’ costume fer Mrs. Burges’ in- 
spection, and a fair group of youth and 
beauty they made, as they stood laugh- 
ing and talking beside her sofa. Ralph 
and Fred were at the other end of the 
room, the latter in some tribulation be- 
cause his gloves were a misfit. The 
Squire had not yet made his appear- 
ance. 

Cora seated herself on a low stool by 
Mrs. Burges’ feet, and said in a low 
tone— 

“Thank you so much for your kind- 
ness tome. Indeed, 1 am not worthy of 
it, and—and—I can never repay you.”’ 

‘Foolish girl! to think so much of a 
mere trifle,’’ said Mrs. Burges, smiling 
and kissing the fair young face that was 
upturned toher. ‘‘ While you dre under 
my roof, my dear, I consider you as like 
my own daughter.” 

“Qh, how I wish I was in very deed and 
truth your own daughter !’’ exclaimed 
Cora, with deep fecling in her yoice. 


Not a word | 
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shall be my wife! Mother, give us, your | 
children, your blessing !’’ said Fred, in 
a highly dramatic tone, and iinging 
himself down beside the girl, he placed 
his arm round her waist, and drew her 
towards him. 

Cora rose to her feet, her cheeks 
crimson, her eyes flashing with anger, 
and darted out of the room, followed by 
a little scornful laugh from Olive and by 
the delinquent Fred. 

“‘ How Gare you travesty my words like | 
that! It is very hard when one speaks 
in earnest to have all they say 
turned into burlesque,’’ said she, turn- | 
ing on Fred, with her dark eyes full of - 
quick tears. , 

**Don’t be such a little fury, Cora! I | 
don’t see such burlesque init atall. If 
Ralph had said what I did you would | 
not have flown away into such a temper.”’ 

‘He would not have made such a goose 
of himself,’’ retorted Ralph, who was at 
the moment passing through the hall 
where Cora and Fred were ‘‘ having it | 
out,’’ as the latter termed it. 


“1m sure I beg your pardon if I 
annoyed you, Cora. Will you forgive 
me?’’ asked Fred, meekly. 

‘‘Oh yes, I forgive you,’’ she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

‘*Then come into the conservatory, and 
I will cut you a bouquet.”’ 

Fred soon recovered his spirits, and 
began talking about the Hendersons. 

“Are the daughters nice girls?” 
asked Cora. 

‘‘Oh, I shonld just think they are! 
Clara, the eldest, goes in for high art and 
singing. Her voice is much like a pea- 
cock’s that has pitched the tune an 
octave too high.’’ 

‘‘ For shame, Fred.’’ 


** Alice, the youngest, sings also ; 
‘contralto’ she calls it, but she always 
puts me in mind of that estimable bird, 
the chough, with a severe cold.” 

“Tf you don’t take care you will 
become dreadfully satirical. I see it 
growing on you,’’ said Cora, reprov- 
ingly. 

ShallI? Oh,Idon’tthinkso. Here 
are your flowers; I have mixed in some 
stephanotis and pink daphne,’’ said he, 
presenting her with a handsome, fragrant 
bouquet. 

When they returned to the drawing- 
room Mr. Burges was there with a crim- 
son rosebud in his button-hole, a scent 
of mille-fleur on his pocket-handkerchief, 
and looking like what he really was, a fair 
specimen of a good-natured, simple- 
hearted, easy-tempered, hearty country 
squire. 

He was bending over his wife, and 
saying— 

‘‘T wish you could come with us 
to-day, Catherine.”’ 

She looked up at him with her sweet, 
pathetic smile. 7 

‘“«T shall be with you in heart, Percy.’ 

‘*Yes, but in bodily presence I mean. 
It is dreary for you to have to stay here 
alone, when so many kind friends at 
Longfieet Hall would rejoice to see you 
with them.” 

‘*T do not murmur.”’ 

‘« True, you bear your trials beautifully. 


Very few would be as patient as you 
are, my dear.’’ 

“ After all, itis not so much to bear, 
Percy. With my work and books I am 
never dull, and then there is the prospect 
of seeing you come home again, and 
hearing of all you have seen and heard.”’ 

By and by the carriage was announced, 
and a gallant party they looked as they 
drove along the sunny green lanes, 
Behind the carriage came the three 
horsemen, Ralph, Fred, “and Captain 
Rollo Fraser, who had come over fron. 
the barracks to go with them. 

Longfleet Hall was built, in what Mr. 
Henderson called, ‘‘ after the Jacobean 
style.”’ It was, in fact an admixture of 
Classical, Italian, and all kinds of Gothic 
and pointed architecture, and the result 
was an _ imposing, showy building. 
Mr. Henderson had superintended the 
skilled workmen himself, and was justly 
proud of the result. 

The gardens and grounds were marvels 
of ingenuity. The very irregularities of 
nature were made use of to produce 
picturesque effects. Labyrinths of 
shady walks, grassy slopes, clumps of 
trees, broad flower-beds, series of ter- 
races, flanked with graceful statues, 
fountains that flung crystal jets up inthe 
sunlight, and artificial waters that pro- 
duced magical lakes and waterfalls. 

Add to gardens such as these, crowds 
of people—ladies decked in all the tints 
of the rainbow, officers from the barracks, 
landed proprietors, and, indeed, all the 
eligible males gathered forth from the 
length and breadth of the county—and 
some idea may be formed of the Long- 
fleet Hall /é¢e. Several tents were on 
the lawn. Under a clump of trees a 
string band was sending forth inspiriting 


, Strains, and croquet, lawn-tennis, Bad- 


minton, and archery were in full swing 
when the Marleigh Grange party entered 
the grounds. 

Clara Henderson came towards them, 
in all the glory of a grezouzlle Persian 
cashmere toxophilite costume, embroi- 
dered in gold. She shook hands all 
round, and gave a slight nod to Cora. 

‘‘Late, as usual!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Papa is on the upper terrace, Mr. 


Burges. _Olive, Nesta, what will you 
play? We are just going to begin 


fresh games. Ralph and Fred, I Jeave 
you to find places for yourselves.”’ 

Having thus set every one occupation, 
Miss Henderson flitted away, followed by 
most of the new arrivals. Mr. Burges 
went to search for her father, and Ralph 
stopped behind to ask Cora Forest if she 
liked croquet. 

“It is the only garden game I can 
play,” replied she. ‘We have a very 
decent croquet ground at Westville 
House, and Mrs. Woodhouse calls using 
the mallet, ‘ good exercise,’ so we often 
play on half-holidays.”’ rie 

‘Will you be my partner in a game?’ 

‘“With pleasure; I shall quite enjoy 
it.” 

But here Clara Henderson again made 
her appearance on the scene. - 

“Oh, Ralph, I thought you were 
coming! ‘ We want you to join in lawn- 
tennis, everybody is waiting.” 

“T can’t just now, for I’m going to 
play croquet with Miss Forest.” 
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“We really cannot do without you. 
i'll introduce Miss Forest to another 
partner. ‘‘ Here, Harry Selton,’’ called 
out Miss Henderson to a youth of six- 
teen, slim and shy. ‘This is Miss 
Forest, she will play croquet with you 
—you don’t mind, do you ?”’ she asked 
as she bowed to Cora, and hurried off 
with Ralph, without waiting for a 
reply. 

Cora had plenty of time when the 
game was over to ramble about and 
explore the grounds. She felt an un- 
known nobody, amidst a gay crowd, 
who were, or at any rate, seemed to be 
fully occupied and amused. 

Some were promenading or standing 
in groups, laughing and talking, but all 
were strangers to her. She had lost 
sight of the Burgeses from the very 
first. 

She almost started when some one 
called her by name, and, turning round, 
saw Mr. Tomson, the village surgeon, a 
little grey man, who looked more shab- 
bily dressed, more out of his element, 
more bored than the rest of the guests. 

“‘All alone, Miss Forest? This is a 
fine place, is it not ?”’ 

‘Yes, I have been exploring a little 
—-the grounds are beautifully laid out.” 

‘*Come with me to the top of that hill 
yonder, and you'll see the whole ata 
glance. Now then, isn’t this fine?” 
said he, when they had mounted the 
slight ascent. ss 

‘“‘Tt’s well to be manager of an ‘ un- 
limited banking company,’ Miss Forest. 
’m a_ bit inclined to be discontented 
when I think of my profession, and the 
‘toiling and moiling’ there is to get in- 
come enough to keep one’s family. Look 
at this man—this Henderson !—he seems 
to coin money; all he touches turns to 
gold; he lives like a prince in the land. 
| wish he’d teach me his secret, that 
Ide.” 

‘“T think your profession by far the 
best, Mr. Tomson. What can be nobler 
than going about healing the sick, 
giving comfort to the suffering, and 
strength to the weak?’ and as she 
asked the question, and looked down on 
the gay crowds, her thoughts fled away 
to the ‘‘Great Physician,’? who went 
about in Galilee, amongst the blind, 
an and maimed, ‘healing them 
all.” 

Mr. Tomson’s complaining voice 
roused her from her meditation. 

‘Yes, my dear young lady, looking 
at things in that light your words are 
true. I love my profession, and would 
not exchange it to be even Mr. Hender- 
son; but I suppose a hard-worked, 
badly-paid village doctor may grumble 
a bit sometimes.” 

Twilight was fast creeping up over the 
lawn, when a sparkle of lamps burst 
forth from trees and tents, and soon 
afterwards carriages rolled up to the 
gates, and most of the people drove 
away. Only about forty favoured guests 
had, like Squire Burges and his family, 
received especial invitations to ‘dinner. 
Uhe Miss Hendersons seemed to think 
it necessary to pay unusual attentions 
to the Marleigh Grange: party. 
almost monopolised them altogether, 


They. 


and appeared even to grudge Cora 
Forest her share of their friendship. 

Clara Henderson took possession of 
Ralph, and he could not easily throw 
off her foils, even had he wished to do 
so. Alice made perpetual engagements 
for Fred, introduced him to numbers of 
nice girls, and almost bewildered the 
boy with her flattering notice. She 
called him her ‘‘ knight errant,’’ made 
him ‘‘fetch and carry,’’ and do her 
bidding on every possible occasion. 

It was quite a state dinner. The 
plate was massive, the flowers down the 
table exotic and rare, the footmen un- 
exceptionable. The master of the house 
was half a head shorter than Squire 
Burges, and ten times more important. 
He had a suasive manner, and keen, 
dark, penetrating eyes, that always 
secuied to be watching you, reading 
you through and through, though it was 
very difficult to meet their full gaze. 
Mrs. Henderson was pompous, like her 
husband, showily dressed, with diamonds 
sparkling from her hair, neck, and 
fingers. 

Cora had opportunity to notice all 
this, for she went in to dinner with 
Harry Selton, the “slim, shy’? youth, 
who turned out to be a cousin of the 
Hendersons. He did not trouble her 
much with conversation, all his remarks 
being brief, and his replies of the most 
monosyllabic character. 

They went away soon after dinner, 
journeying back much in the same 
manner as that in which they had 
arrived. The only difference was that 
Captain Rollo Fraser had gone direct 
to the barracks. 

That night, as Cora was sitting in her 
room enjoying a calm half-hour’s read- 
ing ere she prepared for bed, a gentle 
tap came to the door next the ‘‘den,’’ 
and Nesta entered in her dressing-gown, 
and with her long hair streaming over 
her shoulders. 

The visit was an unusual one, for 
Cora had from the first protested against 
gossiping after the hour when everybody 
had retired to their rooms and were sup- 
posed to be gone to bed. 

Cora shut the Book reverently, and 
also closed the locket with her father’s 
portrait, which had been lying beside 
her on the table. 

‘You are surprised to sec me, I dare- 
say,’’ said Nesta, as she seated herself 
on one of the low chairs, and began to 
gaze out on the stars with a slight frown 
on her brow. 

Cora went over, and stood looking 
down at her. 

‘‘ That was no end of a ‘swell’ party, 
but I’m glad it’s over,’ said Nesta, 
yawning. 

** Did you enjoy it ?”’ 

‘‘Only middling. There were too 
many strangers, and not enough people 
I knew.”’ 

**Who were missing? I thought 
everybody in the county was there.” 


“The McArthurs were not, for 
instance,”’ 

“Were they invited ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know; I never 


asked Clara. But the Hendersons and 
the McArthurs don’t get on well to- 
gether.” 


“‘ What is the reason ?”’ 

“« Their tastes are different, I suppose. 
Clara and: Alice Henderson don’t help 
one bit in the parish, though they know 
Jessie McArthur is half worked to death 
with district visiting, and mothers’ 
meetings, and the schools. \When I 
leave ‘ Westville House’ for good I shall 
be able to help a little, I hope. You 
see, neither mamma nor Olive do any- 
thing of the sort now. Cora, I’m awfully 
afraid you'll be furious when you ‘hear 
what I have to tell you.”’ 

“What is it, Nesta ?”’ 

‘The Hendersons have invited Fred 
and me there to spend the day to-morrow, 
and to play lawn tennis; and though I 
gave hints without number to Clara, 
she would zof invite you.’’ 

“That does not annoy me in the 
least.’’ 

‘“‘But it seems so strange and rude 
when she knows you are on a visit to 
us. Olive and Captain Fraser are going 
also, and so is Ralph if he returns from 
Brixleigh in time. I’ve a great mind to 
write a note to-morrow morning, and 
say I cannot go.”’ 

‘Don’t do anything of the sort. 1 
shall be quite happy at Marleigh in your 
absence, so, please, don’t vex yourself 
any more. You will begin to consider 
me a perpetual encumbrance if I expect 
to go wherever you are invited.”’ 

‘‘ ’'m awfully glad you are not annoyed 
about it.’”’ 

‘‘How many more awfullys, Nesta ? 
When will you leave off ‘slang’??? 
asked Cora, with smiling reproof. 

‘“* Vous pouvez me croire that slang 
is infectious. I felt I was catching it at 
the Hendersons’ party. It rages in this 
generation like an epidemic, and only 
proper people, like you and Miss 
Winifred, are likely to escape it,’’ said 
Nesta, laughing, her good humour 
quite restored. 

‘‘T am sure it is not pretty.” 

“But it is expressive, ma chore. 
One can say in a few words what would 
take such a man as Dr. Johnson oceans 
of nouns and avalanches of verbs and 
articles to express. But adieu, 27 est 
plus tard gue je ne fpensazs,”” and 
Nesta flitted away as suddenly as she 
had appeared. 

Another conversation was taking place 
at the same time in Marleigh Grange, 
and this was between the Squire and 
Mrs. Burges. The latter had waited up 
until her husband’s return, and had 
been listening with great interest to his 
graphic account of the /éfe at the 
palatial mansion. All at once he 
changed the subject. 

‘My dear, I think it our duty to do 
all we can to increase our income. J 
am not a rich man, and we have many 
expenses. There is Olive, who will soon 
want her ¢rousseauw and a_ thousand 
pounds or so; and there is Ralph, 
whose college education costs no 
trifle. Fred will soon have his com- 
mission; and Nesta, sly puss! will, 
I daresay, be thinking about getting 
married some day. And so I have 
promised to take fifty more shares in the 
Brixleigh Bank.”’ 

‘* Have you, Percy?” . 

“Yes; what could I do better for you 
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and my children? I have a hundred 
and seventy shares in the bank now, 
and it pays splendid dividends. ‘The 
capital is enormous. Henderson showed 
me a draft of the last balance sheet this 
very evening.” 

‘‘Mr. Henderson seems to have a 
strange way of uniting business and 
pleasure,’’ said Mrs. Burges, gravely. 

‘‘Qh, what I speak of came about 
quite by accident, you may say. Hen- 
derson, Tomson, and I were having a 
chat together in the library after we left 
the dinner table. Only think! the 
cautious, canny Scotchman, Tomson, 
has promised to take twenty shares in 
the bank himself.’’ 

“Oh, I am so sorry! What would 
become of him, poor man, if anything 
went wrong? He has nine helpless 
children depending on him!”’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Burges, with a look of alarm and 
a tone of intense anxiety. 

‘What could possibly go wrozg ina 
flourishing concern like the Brixleigh 
Bank? My dear, you are too fond of 
conjuring up imaginary evils. I am 
sure that morbid cast of mind must add 
to your delicate health, and retard your 
recovery.”’ 

Mrs. Burges did not ask any more 
questions. She knew there was a limit 
even to the good-natured  squire’s 
serenity of temper, and she was ever 
careful not to overstep the limit. 

She replied cheerfully to his little 
taunt, and quickly changed the subject. 
Yet her soft, white hand trembled as 
she stealthily wiped away some tears 
that had sprung to her eyes, and more 
than once that night she lay awake 
repeating, ‘‘Give us neither poverty 
nor riches. Let us be contented, not 
‘making haste’ to be rich, not of those 
who seek the inheritance that may be 
gotten hastily at the beginning, but the 
end of which is not blessed. But rather 
let us, my poor Percy and me, strive to 
store up the eternal treasures in the 
‘many mansions.’”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


DISHES QUICKLY PRE- 
PARED. j 


NE reason why the 
French are so supe- 
rior to us as cooks is 
that they do not ob- 
ject to give both time 

y and trouble to the 

“Mah, Preparation of their 

a dishes. If only edu- 
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cated English girls 
would follow their ex- 
ample and give time, 
care, and forethought 
to cookery in their own 
homes, we should have 
many a father and 
‘ brother strong and 
hearty who now looks white and delicate; 
we should have less waste in our kitchens, 
less bad temper in our families, and, I really 
believe, more thankfulness in our hearts. 
Therefore when you see that I am going to 
speak about preparing dishes gwckly, please 
do not imagine that Iam recommending you 
to cook in a hurry. Things done hurriedly 
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are generally done badly. It is my conviction 
that the time which a girl devotes to cookery 
is weil and wisely spent. 

Nevertheless there are occasions when it is 
necessary that ouc food should be quickly pre- 
pared, and it is fot occasions of this kind that 
these recipes are given. 

A friend of mine, a very clever housekceper, 
oncz told me that for fifteen years she had 
never been without a neck of mutton in the 
house. Her husband was in business, and 
was in the habit of coming home hungry at 
unexpected times. She found that so many 
excellent and varied dishes could be made out 


of a neck of mutton, that she always had one | 


hanging in her larder. She did not allow the 
butcher to joint it because it kept better 
whole, so that part of the business was done 
at home when required. The scrag end and 
the ends of the ribs were cooked separately, 
made into Irish stew or toad-in-the-hole, or 
hotch-potch or mutton broth. The best end 
alone was preserved for cutlets. 


If mutton cutlets are bought ready trimmed 
ata shop, the butcher will ask a very high 
price for them; indeed I have known people 
pay Is. 4d. per pound for mutton cutlets. And 
they are very easily trimmed by those who 
can handle a small saw. ‘The chine bone has 
to be removed, and alsoa piece about an inch 
and a half wide from the end of the rib bones. 
The flat bones which are on the meaty fillet 
of the neck are pared away, and the joint is 
separated into cutlets, one of which is cut 
with a bone and one without. The cutlets 
are then neatly trimmed, and a little of the 
fat is pared away from the end of the bone, 
leaving it bare a little way. When all this is 
done the cutlets are ready to be cooked. 

Perhaps the best way of preparing cutlets is 
to broil them. For directions for cooking them 
thus I must ask you to refer to the paper on 
broiling which was given a little while ago. 
Well broiled cutlets are tender and full of 
flavour. If there is time to mash a few pota- 
toes or to dress vegetables of any kind to serve 
with them, so much the better. The dressed 
vegetables may be piled in the centre of a hot 
dish, and the cutlets may be placed round 
them, one leaning onanother. All vegetables 
after being cooked are improved by being 
shaken over the fire with a slice of butter 
before being sent to table. 


If the fire is not in good condition for broil- 
ing, the cutlets may be cooked in a fryingpan 
as follows: Sprinkle a little pepper and salt on 
the cutlets. 


crumbs. Beat an egg in a piate, and brush 
the cutlets entirely over with it. Put the 
bread crumbs on a sheet of paper, lay the 
egged cutlets upon them one at a time, and 


shake the corners of the paper, so as to toss | 


the crumbs over the cutlets. Melt a slice of 


Rub a thick slice of stale crumb | 
of bread through a sieve to make fine bread | 


when it can be had, a porcelain stewpan is the 
best, because it cin be cleaned so easily, [ 
have a small porcelain stewpan that will hold 
three-quarters of a pint, and it has been in 
use a long time. Only I may say that I take 
charge of it myself, and am as careful about 
it as if it were a diamond ring. If it had 
been left to a careless servant it would have 
been broken long ago. 

Melt an ounce and a half of butter in the 
stewpan, and draw the pan back and mix with 
it one ounce of flour. Beat flour and butter 

together until the mixture is quite smooth; 
then add, a little at a time, half-a-pint of 
cold water, and stir the sauce over the fire til] 
it boils. Let it boil for three minutes, and it 
is ready. If liked, an ounce, instead of an 
ounce and a half of butter, may be used, or half 
good dripping and half butter may be taken. 

Another very good sauce is made by chop- 
ping a moderate-sized onion till very small, 
and tossing it on the fire in a small stewpan 
with a small piece of butter for two or three 
minutes. When it is soft, and before it is at 


all coloured, pour over it a wineglassful of 
vinegar, and add an equal quantity of cither 
stock or water. Simmer together for about 
five minutes, and add pepper and salt and a 
teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, if liked. 
This sauce should be served ina tureen instead 
of being poured over the cutlets. 

Perhaps it will seem as if there were so 
many little details to attend to in the prepa- 
ration of these dishes that they could scarcely 
be quickly prepared. But when the process is 
understood so that we can go on trom one 
thing to another without waiting, and espe- 
cially if we can arrange that bread crumbs can 
be passed through the sieve and gherkins or 
onions chopped beforehand, the work is soon 
done, and the result is decidedly satisfac- 
tory. 

A broiled rump steak may also be quickly 
prepared, and if well cooked is sure to be 
enjoyed. It may be served without sauce, 
and is an excellent dish. Full di:ections for 
preparing it will be found in the paper on 
broiling. 

Amongst homely dishes quickly pre- 
pared, what are called Scotch collops hold a 
foremost place. For this it is necessary only 
to have a little tender steak ; buttock steak 
will answer the purpose excellently. Trim 
away all the fat and skin, and mince it finely. 
Dissolve a slice of butter or good beef dripping 
in a stewpan, put in the mince, and stir it 
well over the fire to prevent its gathering in 
lumps. In about eight minutes dredge a 
little flour over it, add gravy, or wanting this, 
water boiling hot, to moisten it. Season 
with pepper and salt, simmer a minute longer, 
and serve very hot. Mashed potatoes 1s a 
very good accompaniment to this dish also. 


butter or dripping in a perfectly clean frying- | 


pan, lay the cutlets in it, and cook them 
over a good fire. 
begins to get brown turn them over, and 
let them cook in the same way on the other 
side. 
stick a fork in the meat when we turn them. 

Cutlets thus prepared may be made into 
different dishes by simply sending different 
sauces to table with them. Piquante sauce, 
for instance, is excellent. Jor this we make 
a quarter of a pint of melted butter in the 
usual way, and stir into it, at the last moment, 
four pickled gherkins that have been chopped 
quite small. A little of this sauce may be 
laid over each cutlet. 

Melted butter is one of those things that 
every one knows how to make, and that is 
scarcely ever made well. Perhaps I may stop 
to describe how I think it should bemade. It 
is a good plan to keep a very small stewpan 
specially for making sauces. An enamelled or 
a tin stewpan will do excellently, although, 


When the fat round them ~ 


Of course, we must remember not to — 


When good, fresh eggs are at hand they 
can quickly be transformed into an agreeable 
dish. There are said to be six hundred 
different ways of serving an egg, I cannot 
answer for the truth of that, but I know that 
omelettes can be made of eggs, and that 1s 
praise enough. Omelettes are convenient 
preparations, too, because they can be varied 
to such an extent, and they are cheap, whole- 
some, and delicious. It is a very great pily 
that they are not more common amongst i" 
and yet somehow everyone seems afraid © 
making them. Let me advise you to try them. 
If you can make a plain omelette youcan nS 
every other kind, and then you need never ¥¢ 


at a loss to furnish an elegant and delicious 
dish in a few minutes. ; es 
Youwill be very much more likely to succee : 

in making omelettes if yon do not aa 
very large ones. Three eggs will ae | 
very good sized omelette. Also keep a 77'" 
pan specially for the purpose; and zever @ "kt 
tt to be washed ; when it is done with let m 

| be scraped and rubbed clean with.a cloth, ane 
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wipe it out again with a cloth before using it. 
If it is washed the next omelette that is made 
jnit will bea failure. The pan should be about 
six inches across, and can be bought for less 
than a shilling. 

Break the eggs first into a cup, then into a 
basin, and season them with pepper and salt. 
Beat them lightly for three or four seconds and 


keep beating till the last moment. Whilst | 
doing so, let the omelette pan be on the fire ; 


with about two ounces 
of fresh butter in it. 
Assoon as the butter 
froths turn the eggs 
into the pan, and stir 
them very quickly 
with a wooden spoon. 
When they begin to 
thicken raise the pan 
at one end, and keep 
the omelette at the 
lowest side till it is 
brown, moving the 
outside edges with 
the spoon. Turn it 
over quickly and put 
iton a hot dish. The 
outside should be a 
golden brown, and the 
inside should be quite 
soft, and the ome- 
lette should be a long 
oval shape. It can 
be made in two or 
three minutes. This 
seems simple enough, 
I dare say. So it is 
when once ‘the 
knack of it” is ac- 
quired. But there is 
quite an art in making 
an omelette, and this 
art can only be gained 
svith practice. 

Eggs, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, 
and cooked thus, form 
a plain omelette. If 
sweetened with sugar 
and flavoured with a 
few drops of vanilla, 
it would be a sweet 
omelette. If mixed 
with a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and 
a piece of shalot the 
size of a pea, boiled, 
then chopped to 
dust, it avould be 
savoury omelette. If 
gravy were poured 
round, we should 
have omelette with 
gravy. If the green 
points of boiled aspa- 
ragus, Or green peas 
‘were mixed with the 
eges we should have 
omelette with aspa- 
Tagus, or omelette 
with green peas. If— 
adessert spoonful of 
gtated cheese were 
added to the eggs, 
and a little more 
sprinkled on the top we should have cheese 
omelette ; or if a cooked sheep’s kidney were 
cut into dice and mixed with the eggs, there 
would be omelette with kidneys; if a little 
Jam (apricot jam is the kind usually preferred) 
Were introduced into the centre, there would 

€ apricot omelette ; and if the flesh of toma- 
toes freed from skin and seeds were mixed 
with the eggs, there would be omclette with 
tomatoes. 

When it is wished that food should be 
quickly prepared, tinned provisions are parti- 
cularly valuable. I know quite well that a 
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strong prejudice exists against these meats 
in many quarters, and I think the feeling is a 
little unreasonable. Of course I do not main- 
tain that tinned meat, even when served in per- 
fection, is as good as a freshly boiled rump 
steak; but I do say that it is an advantage, 
especially for those who are likely to have un- 
expected calls upon their resources, to have in 
the house one or two varieties of preserved 
food. This food does not spoil with keeping, 
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‘HE WAS IN A HURRY.” 


and it will always be at hand when wanted. 
The only precaution that needs to be observed 
in buying it is to secure a goou brand. 

Tinned soups are especially excellent. The 
objection is frequently urged against them 
that they taste of the tin. This can be re- 
moved, however, by boiling fresh vegetables 
such as were likely to be used originally in 
flavouring the soup with a small quantity 
of fresh stock, and adding this with half a 
tea-spoonful of extract of meat, and a little 
brown thickening to the contents of the tins, 
and then making all hot together. By this 


| 


} 


means not only will the ‘tinny” taste be 
removed, and the flavour of the soup will 
be revived, but its quantity will be increased, 
and it will be made to “ go further.” 

Tinned vegetables on the other hand are 
improved by having a little sugar put with 
them when they are made hot, while, in addi- 
tion, peas can have a sprig of mint, or mixed 
vegetables a bunch of parsley, put into the 
saucepan with them. Tinned apricots and 
peaches can have a 
drop of almond fla- 
vouring added to the 
syrup. By the help of 
little manoeuvres of 
this kind food can be 
made to taste very 
much like fresh good 
tinned food. 


Before I close TF 
must say one word 
about making beef 
tea quickly. I ama 
great believer in good 
beef tea. Whenever 
any of my friends get 
below par, and take 
cold quickly and are 
generally out of sorts, 
1 always feel a desire 
to make them take 
twice or three times a 
day, and in addition 
to their ordinary 
food, 
good, streng beef 
tea. I mean good 
home-made beef tea, 
made from the rolk 
of the bladebone of 
beet, and tasting as if 
it would give energy 
and strength. 


It takes time, 
however, to make 
beef tea like this, 
and sometimes the 
tea is wanted quickly. 
When this is the 
case, take half a 
pound of lean juicy 
meat—the roll of the 
bladebone is the best 
part for the purpose 
—and trim away 
both fat and skin. 
Cut the meat into 
very small pieces, 
sprinkle a little salt 
over it, and pour 
upon it a_ small 
tumblerful of cold 
water. Bring it to 
the boil, stirring it 
all the time; Ict it 
simmer for five 
minutes, and it is 
ready to serve. 


PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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QUITE A LADY. 
By Anne Beate. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER II. 


WHILE Lord Eversleigh was lingering 
till the sun went down by the grave of 
his departed wife, his daughter was 
settling herself in her new home. The 
bustling, fussy, kindly Grace had dene 
much to make it look homelike, and had 
already arranged the principal furniture. 
But what attracted and shocked the 


a cupful of © 


~~ 
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sensitive Rose was the word -‘ Apart- 
ments ”’ already displayed in the window. 
The principal rooms, filled with the best 
and choicest of the furniture, were to be 
let, and strangers would use what her 
mother had used. The rooms were all 


small enough, but the smallest was ! 


reserved for her. It was at the back, 
and looked into the garden of some 
more pretentious house. At any rate 
she would see flowers. Here was her 
piano, books, work, and hundreds of 
odds and ends, piled one on another in 
great confusion, left for her arrange- 
ment on the morrow. 


‘You can use the drawing-rooms till 
they are let,’’ said Grace. ‘‘ Youare my 
lodger, you see, my dear, because it 
sounds better than as if you kept a lodg- 
ing-house, and you a lord’s daughter.”’ 

‘*It does not matter, Grace. We will 
live together, and, remember, I am only 
Miss Rose,’’ she said. 

But Grace was firm, and kept to her 
kitchen and bedroom on the area-floor, 
while Rose maintained her state in her 
small apartments. These, however, were 
sufficient for her, since in one was her 
piano. She was a born and educated 
artist, having not only inherited the gift 
of music from her mother, but had been 
trained in the mechanical and scientific 
parts of it by her also. At eighteen she 
might enter on a public career if it 
opened for her. She was conscious of 
this, and, having heard of her mother’s 
short-lived successes and failures, set 
forth to encounter similar ones. She 
had the highly-wrought, musical tem- 
perament—was elated and depressed by 
turns—hopeiul and hopeless according to’ 
circumstances. Sh? little understood the 
ordeal she wasabout to prepare forherself. 

Her first essay was at the Albert Hall. 
Having attended a morning performance 
there, she wandered about the huge 
galleries in search of some one who 
could direct her to the manager. She 
encountered a young artist, violin in 
hand, who said the conductor had just 
left; but if she needed an engagement 
she had better write to him. He gave 
her his address, and she..spent an. hour 
in composing a letter, to which. she 
received no answer. In a week-or so. 


she resolved to try again, and after: 
attending another large. .concert, and — 


wondering whether her voice could fill 
that huge hall, even if she strained it as 
the artists were compelled todo, she man- 
aged to waylay the director. He was 
in a hurry, as everybody. in- London 


always is; still he paused at the hesi-.: 


tating, ‘‘ May I speak to you ?”’ of the 
delicate, elegant Rose. He listened to 
her request for an engagement politely , 
but smiled as he said all his arrange- 
ments were made, and she had better 
apply elsewhere. He left her with a civil 
bow, and she shrank back, sick at heart. 

A gentleman was standing near, and 
overheard the conversation. He looked 
at the petitioner, ‘and seeing her youth, 
grace, and beauty, looked again. As 
she was about to hurry away, he said, 
“I think you should get an introduction 
from some master, or friend. Chance 
engagements are rare.”’ ae 

‘‘T have no master, no friend,’’ she 
replied hastily, and, turning to him, 


' faced a‘handsome, distinguished-look- 
| ing man. 
| “*You are young to say so, but you 
‘ can scarcely succeed in the musical, or 
indeed any profession, without both,’’ 
i he said. 
‘‘T must try; I am not afraid,’’ she 
: replied, as she met a glance of pitying 
' admiration, that even she, who knew 
_ litle of the language it spoke, could not 
misunderstand. 

‘“* Tf I could help you!’’ he said, but 
: Rose departed homewards in haste, un- 
conscious that he followed her, and 
noted the house into which she dis- 
appeared. 

She retired to her little cell and cried 
awhile, then took refuge in her music, 
| again unconscious that as her magnifi- 
cent voice poured forth, a gentleman 
and lady were listening in the garden of 
the great house into which her open win- 
dow looked. Indeed, not only could her 
songs be heard, but her figure seen from 
Soames Gardens, where attentive auditors 
stood, But while rich people listened 
and wondered, the singer grew poorer 
and sadder. 

Fortune that smiled on the gardens 
frowned onthe villas. If people called 
in quest of lodgings they found them 
either too small or too expensive. Their 


owners could not increase their size, and 
if they diminished the price they could 


not pay the rent and live. 
It would be useless to enumerate 


Rose’s various efforts at obtaining either ; 


an engagement or a hearing. She made 
them wherever she fancied she might 
have a chance, and journeyed by omni- 
bus and Metropolitan from hall to hall, 
in vain. Atlasta kindly official told her 
that she should apply at some office in 
the Strand, where engagements were 
procured for a premium. She went, and 
submitted to sing to a_ professional 
gentleman, who managed this branch of 
the public service. He said she had 
truly a fine yoice—a mezzo soprano, with 
a range of high and low notes:quite un- 
usual—that she ought to have success, 
that she should hear from him as 
soon as he had a proper engagement 
on hand, and that she must continue to 
study with a master. As she left the 
vhouse, having paid half a guinea for 
singing her song, she met the-gentleman 
who had spoken to her at the Albert Hall. 
Other strangers had since addréssed her, 
but none so kindly and considerately. 
Would he speak to her again? She was 
_hurrying by, when he made a movement 
towards.her, saying hastily 
‘Will you excuse me; but have you 
succeeded this time ?”’ 
‘‘T hope so. ‘I have a promise of an 

| engagement,’ she replied. 

“Where and when? I must hear 

ou.” 

*‘T do not know. Iam to hear. 
I have tried so long!”’ 

‘Can I help you? I know I am a 
stranger, and have no right to address 
you; but you are too young to wander 
about alone.”’ 

Again the admiring, pitying glance 
alarmed Rose, and witha quick ‘* Thank 
you, I am sure of an engagement now,”’ 
she passed on. 

; But weeks crept by, and neither en- 


Oh, 
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gagement nor lodgers canie. She and 
Grace were beginning to despair, and 
to count their remaining pounds in ter- 
ror of a future without them. ‘The sea- 
son was nearly over, and what should 
they do when winter came ? 

One day, when Rose was drowning 
her cares and the door-bell in song, a 
gentleman called to enquire about the 
lodgings. Grace showed him the pretty 
little drawing-rooms, made homelike 
by Rose’s flowers and ornaments. He 
took them at once for a lady and her 
maid. Hearing Rose’s voice, which 
rang through the house, in spite of her 
closed door, he said, 

‘* Have you other lodgers ?’’ 

‘Only one, sir—quite a lady. She 
would not sing if it was disagreeable,” 
said frightened Grace. 

‘“Who is»she? It is a magnificent 
voice,’ he said, stepping into the pass- 
age to listen. 

‘Miss Rose, sir. Indeed she is quite 
a lady, and his lordship, her father! but 
I’m always a’ forgetting.” 

The gentleman continued to listen 
until Rose’s song ceased, then told 
Grace that Mrs. Launceston would 
arrive that afternoon, and that if she 
required a reference she could get it at 
Soames Gardens. 

‘‘Number eight; the house at the 
back of this,’’ he added. 

Grace wondered if this was one of the 
gentlemen that she had remarked in the 
garden from time to time, listening to 
Rose. 

At about six o’clock that afternoon a 
brougham drew up at the door, and the 
hearts of the two women beat rapidly; as. 
the one opened the door, the other 
watched from a bedroom window a 
fashionably - dressed, elderly lady step 
out, followed by her maid. Rose heard. 
her exclaim, with evident dissatisfac- 
tion : 

‘‘Itisa mistake. It cannot be here. 
This small, paltry house !’’ ; 

‘All right, aunt. The only lodging 
You cannot 
imagine what charming rooms they are,’ 
said a gentleman, who appeared sud- 
denly. It was Rose’s triend of the 
Albert Hall. Uae 

“T shall not trust to you again,” said 
Mrs. Launceston, aggrieved, as she 
entered the house. 

He stopped to order ‘the coachman to 
return in about an hour, to take Mrs. 
Launceston to Soames Gardens tv 
dinner, and followed her. ; 

Rose’s heart beat. more rapidly than 
ever when.she thought that they pre- 
bably owed their lodger to this unknown 
friend. : 

Mrs. Launceston grumbled much, het 
maid more. When the former had de- 
parted, accompanied by her nephew, 
the latter made open complaint to poo! 
Grace, and said she wondered how any- 
one could take such small, inferior 
apartments for such a lady as Mrs. 
Launceston. ae 

However, they grumbled and remaince. 

One morning when Rose, not venturins 
to sing lest she should disturb het 
lodger, was employing herself in arrang- 
ing thedrawing-room, Mrs. Launceston $ 
nephew called. He encountered Rose 
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as she held a small statuette in one 
hand and a duster in the other. She 
turned to him with a blush and timid 
apology. She had a peculiar grace of 
movement, anda pathetic expression of 
face, that must attract, even though the 
pathos pained while it charmed. It was 
this which had interested Sir Edwin 
Launceston, and which induced him to 
inquire again if she had succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement. She replied 
in the negative. . 

‘‘My aunt is musical, and she might 
be of service to you,’’ he said, watching 
her while she replaced the statuette.on 
the mantel-piece, and turned towards 
him. “ Would you mind singing to her? 
You have such a lovely voice that she 
would be delighted.” i 

‘‘How can you have heard me?” 
asked Rose, involuntarily. ; 

«« We all hear youfrom The Gardens. 
Remember that Soames Villas. and 
Soames Gardens are back to back,’’ re- 
plied Sir Edwin. 

‘‘Oh, I am sorry. I forgot that I 
might disturb other people. I wish I 
had closed the windows,’ said Rose. 

‘‘Disturb!’’ repeated Sir Edwin, 
glancing at the drooping, graceful 
figure before him. Rose coloured. 

““ Are you quite alone ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No; I have Grace,’’ she. replied, 
simply, unconscious that his involuntary 
smile was called up by her unpremedi- 
tated compliment to herself. 


While the blush and smile still lingered | 


on the two faces Mrs. Launceston en- 
tered. She'did not look pleased, but, as 
Rose was about to leave the room Sir 
lidwin detained her. . 

‘‘This young lady is a fine singer, 
aunt,’" he said ; ‘‘if you could prevail 
upon her to sing to you, you would scon 
forget the size of your apartments,’’ 

‘‘They are very comfortable, and the 
landlady is very obliging,’’ said Mrs. 
l.aunceston, glancing coldly at Rose, 
who moved towards the door. 

‘You might be doing a good action, 
aunt,’’ whispered Sir Edwin; ‘‘ she seems 
quite alone and friendless.”’ 

Mrs. Launceston’s manner changed 
slightly. 

You are my fellow lodger, then,’’ she 
said, ‘my maid tells me that you sing 
magnificently when Iam out. Itrust Iam 
not interfering with your practice.”’ 

“ T—J—was afraid I might annoy 
you,’’? murmured Rose, glancing appeal- 
ingly at Sir Edwin. 

Mrs. Launceston suspected that she 
oved her small rooms to ‘the beauty 
and voice of the_songstress, and her 
hauteur returned. 

‘‘I should be sorry to incommode any- 
one,’’ she remarked, coldly. 

‘*“ If you would only sing!’’ entreated 
Sir Edwin of Rose. ‘‘ If you would but 
ask her,’’ he added aside to his aunt. 

‘“Might I inquire if you are pro- 
fessional ??? returned that lady, fixing 
her piercing eyes on Rose. 

‘‘ [wish to be, but I have no interest,’’ 
said Rose, humbly. 

“Would you mind singing to me, as 
Sit Edwin Launceston suggests ?”’ asked 
the old lady, looking keenly at her 
nephew. — 


‘‘ Do—pray do.. I know where the | 


? 


piano is, and the little den,’’ cried Sir 
Edwin eagerly. ‘‘ This way, aunt.” 

He led the way impetuously to Rose’s 
room, where they found her dog and cat 
comfortably sleeping together on the 
one easy chair, and her canary singing 
at its shrillest. 

‘¢ This is the bird I hear, then ?”’ said 
Mrs. Launceston. 


*‘T hope it does not disturb you. It 


rupted Sir Edwin, going to the piano by 
the window. ‘‘ Pray sing it. Do not be 
-alarmed; my aunt is a lenient critic, 
and I think your voice above criticism.”’ 

Happily Mrs. Launceston did not hear 

‘this. . She was surveying the tiny room, 
with its little attempts at elegance and 
palpable air of refinement. 

Rose seated herself at the piano, and 
Sir Edwin stood near her. Although her 
voice trembled slightly when she began 
the song its exquisite finish and modu- 
lation immediately drew Mrs. Launces- 
ton’s attention. Both she and Sir 
Edwin were entranced by its sweetness, 
and touched by the pathos.and taste of 
the young singer, they were ready to say, 
in the words of the song itself, ‘‘ Chazéez, 
chantez, toujours.” \Nhen, however, 
she concluded, softly, tenderly, as the 
voice of night, the last ‘‘ Dovmez, dor- 
mez, tougours,’’ they were silent awhile 
—for there are lingering sounds which 
you may not break. 

‘«She is aborn artist. I will speak to 
Lady Josephine about her,’’ said Mrs. 
Launceston at last. . 

But Sir Edwin stood as if listening 
still, and tears sprang to the eyes of 
Rose. 


{ ( Zo be continued.) 


A CLEVER RAVEN. 


| HAPPENING to spend a few weeks last summer 

at a picturesque village among the mountains 
of Northumberland, in company with a friend, 
I made a very interesting acquaintance in the 
shape of a tame raven. 

The owner of this bird, a small farmer in 
the neighbourhood of the village, lives in a 
cottage by the highway; and during the day 
Ralph usually occupies a strong cage outside 
the cottage, whence from his perch he surveys 
‘all passers-by with an expression‘of composed 
scrutiny. 

My friend and I were at first sight attracted 
to him by his unusually large size, and the 
beautiful hues of his nch plumage, the green 
on his back and the purple about his throat 


shall go intothe kitchen,” said frightened 
Rose. 
“Here is Gounod’s #er-cezse,’”’ inter- 


relieving the deep black of the rest of the 
body charmingly. My friend happened te ~ 
have some biscuits in her bag, one of which 
she offered him. He tock it immediately, 
threw it on the bottom of the cage, and 
pounded it almost to powder with his bill 
before eating it. It is known that ravens 
cannot digest hard or tough substances, and 
nature had taught this one how to prepare 
stch for his own use; for, as we were sub- 
sequently told, he had been taken from the 
parental nest when only four days old, and 
therefore could have learnt no lesson there. 

Bread crusts or tough cakes he steeps in 
his water-dish till quite soft, before swallowing . 
them, 

We often afterwards amused ourselves by 
giving Ralph food when we walked that way. 
One day my friend took him a slice of plum 
pudding in paper that we might see whether he 
liked it. The pudding crumbled into very tiny 
bits in the paper, and my friend was rather at 
a loss how to lay it in the cage; for as 
Ralph’s habit was to snatch, and his bill was 
a formidable one, handing the bits to him was 
out of the question, ‘I ’mafraid you'll bite 
me,” said she. ‘Throw it, throw it,’ said 
the bird, eying thedainty eagerly. She obeyed 
him, and he caught each morsel very cleverly, 
but as we had not known that he could speak, 
our amazement may be imagined. 

./We tried, but in vain, on succeeding days to 
make him say something else. We heard in 
the village that he was famed for his powers 
of speech, but seldom exhibited them to 
strangers, to whom he was inclined to be 
rather fierce. At length one afternoon, hap- 
pening to pass him alone, I gave him a bis- 
cuit. Ihad only one in my pocket on that 
occasion, so when he had eaten that I wished 
him good day... But hardly had I left him 
when he called after me, ‘* Come back! come 
back to poor Ralph,” slowly, but with clear 
articulation, and in tones wonderfully like 
those of the human voice. I walked back and 
showed him empty hands. ‘Oh. poor Ralph,” 
said the creature, with a most amusing air of 
chagrin. 

_ The pertinence of Ralph’s utterances, when 
he chose to make any, struck me as so remark- 
able that I called that evening on his master to 
make some inquiry regarding his training and 
acquirements, 

He had been corrected with a light whip 
when young, the man said,. for any mis- 
chicyous tricks he showed. But as to talking, 
that he had taught himself-by much patient 
practice, usually early of«a moming; and by 
observing what the family said and did in cer- 
tain circumstances he had learnt to under- 
stand human language to about the same 
extent as an intelligent dog. 

‘‘He knew quite well that ‘Come back’ 
would make you turn, ma’am. When Iam 
on my farm I Iet him fly about with me. He 
keeps pretty close to me, and seems frightened 
of being lost or taken away. Sometimes he 
perches on the telegraph post at the end of 
the cottage, and calls to people passing to come 
back, and thenhe laughs heartily, just asa person 
would do, when they turn. J have seen men 
very angry at this trick till I pointed to Ralph 
as the culprit. Then they were delighted ; 
but, unluckily, he is always quiet when he is 
noticed. I have had him seven years, but I 
have never managed to teach him to speak 
when we want to hear him. But he comes to 
call like a dog.” 

So saying, the man opened the back kitchen 
door, and called out, “ Here, Ralph!’’ Ralph 
had gone to roost, but he flew into the room 
immediately, disturbing all the drapery by the 
movements of his huge wings. He perched on 
his master’s shoulder, looking very sleepy, an- 
swered some caressing expressions by.rubbing 
his head against his master’s cheek, and flew 
away again on being told to go to bed. E.G. 
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HOW TO PLAY THE HARMONIUM. 


7 DARE say you, my kind reader, will be able 
to recall without much difficulty the disap- 
pointment, and perhaps disgust, with which 
you have risen from the harmonium after 
attempting to perform some simple piece of 
music for the first time. The instrument 
would not do what was required of it; the 
bellows were so horridly refractory ; and the 
stops were apparently arranged in such an 
arbitrary and irregular fashion that the result 
was the reverse of satisfactory ; and you were 
compelled at last to admit that your efforts 
were not crowned with the success your 
anticipations had led you to expect. 

Now this is the experience of everyone who 
sits down to the harmonium for the first 
time. 

With the pianoforte everything is so simple; 
and you feel that in the key-board itself are con- 
centrated all the difficulties of the instrument. 


By KING HALL. 


Even in the organ, which is, of course, con- 
siderably more complicated in construction, 
the difficulties present themselves in a straight- 
forward sort of way, and you know pretty well 
before beginning to play what you have to 
encounter. There are the key-boards, all 
precisely alike, and the pedals, which are very 
easy to understand. Then there are the stops, 
nicely and systematically arranged in rows; 
and, lastly, here is a grand array of pipes of 


all sizes and shapes. You know that these 
pipes are the sound-producers, that they are 
mysteriously connected with the keys, and 
that if you draw out a stop, and press down a 
key, one at least amongst this assemblage of 
“ whistles’? will be sure to speak, and speak 
properly. You do not even think of the 
blowing. Why should you? Is there not 
some one there to relieve you of any anxiety 
upon this score—a man, or, perhaps, a boy, 


hidden away in some dark corner, as if doing 
penance for sins innumerable ? 

But the harmonium is so different from all 
this. The stops are so peculiarly arranged— 
the sound-producing portion of the instru- 
ment, and, indeed, all the mechanism, 15 SO 
carefully concealed from view ; and last, but 
certainly not least, the blowing exercises such 
a marvellous influence upon the strength, anc 
even the quality of the sound, that no wonder 
you should be astonished and annoyed at the 
feeble and perhaps ludicrous results of your 
first performance. You are, indeed, almost 
inclined to be indignant at your efforts being 
frustrated by an instrument so plain and in- 
significant in appearance. ; 

Snow, dear fe do not let your disap- 
pointment prevent you from trying again. 
is not nearly so difficult to play the har- 
monium as you think; and if you will 
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kindly give me your attention for a few 
minutes, I shall probably be able to simplify 
a few of the things which now discourage you, 
although it is not possible in this little paper 
to convey more than a few hints as to the 
general management of the instrument. 

The principal difficulties which beset the 
learner are the proper manipulation of the 
draw stops, and the steady supply of wind. 

Having seated yourself, suppose you begin 
by playing ascale. But stop! Your chair 
is much too low. With wrists hanging down 
below the key-board, feet placed flat upon the 
treadles, and yourkneesalmost up to your chin, 
you cannot play with any degree of comfort, 
to yourself or pleasure to your hearers. Your 
chair, too, is for ever sliding away from the 
instrument, and, in consequence, you experi- 
ence the annoyance of being obliged to remove 
your hands from the keys every few minutes 
in order to shift your seat back to its original 
position. Or perhaps, instead of taking your 
hands from the keys, you contrive, by a series 
of spasmodic jerks, to wriggle yourself a little 
nearer, and are then dismayed to find that you 
are not in the centre of the key-board, but 
near one end, and sitting sideways instead of 
acing the instrument. At last you are com- 
pelled to take your hands from the keys, and 
possibly, to rise from the chair, in order to 
place yourself once again in the proper posi- 
tion. Now all this is the consequence of 
sitting too low; and if a harmonium chair 
cannot be conveniently procured, you must 
use books or a hassock for the purpose of 
raising your seat to the necessary height. The 
under part of the feet should be as nearly as 
possible in a horizontal position, and the does 
alone placed upon the treadles. Attention to 
this rule will insure a proper position at the 
instrument. : 

Now commence playing again, not for- 
gelting, however, that it is necessary to draw 
out a stop, otherwise there will be no sound. 
Craw, on the left hand side, the stop bearing 
the figure 1., and play the scale of C from 
the lowest note upwards. On reaching 


the scale suddenly breaks off, and you will find 
it impossible to proceed further unless the 
stop No. 1 on the right hand is drawn also. 
You now begin to perceive that the stops are 
divided into dass and treble, those of the bass 
extending from 


eee —o— 
-C- 
and those of the treble from 
8ve. 
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ard you also conclude, rightly, that as 1-1 are 
continuations of each other, so also are 2-2, 
3-3, and 4-4. But beyond 4 you cannot de- 
pend upon this continuation. No. 5 in the bass, 
for instance, is not usually carried through by 
No.5 in the treble, indeed, you will find an 
awkward break or gap between the notes 


of'the keyboard, which will require some 
little ingenuity to bridge over. 

Let us now examine the pitches of the 
stops. Draw No. 1 on the left hand, and 
put down the middle C 


You will find that this note is precisely the 
same pitch as the corresponding note on the 
pianoforte. Now draw out No. 2 and push in 
No. 1; the sound immediately drops down 
to the octave below. Draw No. 3 and push 
in No. 2; the sound rises two octaves. 
Change No. 3 for No. 4, and the sound pro- 
duced will be an octave lower than the 
last, in other words, identical in pitch with 
No. 1. 

In speaking of the pitches of stops it is 
customary to apply the technical expressions 
universally adopted by organ - builders. 
These expressions refer to the length of a 
pipe necessary to produce a certain sound, 
this sound being identical or in unison with 
the note C 
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of the pianoforte. An organ pipe must be 
eight feet long to produce this sound, four 
feet long for the octave above, or sixteen feet 
long for the octave below. Hence the stops 
Nos. 1 and 4, which you know are in uzéson 
with the pianoforte, are called eight-feet stops, 
No. 2 is therefore, a sixteen-feet stup, and 
No. 4 a four-feet stop. 

In playing you must remember that the 
principal or standard stops are those of eight- 
feet; and you will, therefore, never be wrong 
in using these stops. If, however, you wish 
to use a sixteen-feet stop, either alone or in 
conjunction with one of eight-feet, you will 
usually find it necessary to transpose the music 
an octave higher. 


As no two harmoniums are alike in the 
quality of their tone, it is absolutely impossible 
to give you much information upon this point. 
You will find, however, that the stops are 
divided into two distinct classes :—those of a 
Jiutey tone, like Nos. I and 2, and those of a 
reedy tone, like Nos. 3 and 4. Your own 
taste and good judgment will tell you which 
are the most suitable stops for the music you 
wish to play. 

In the study of blowing you will of course 
need a book of exercises, &c. There are not 
many instruction books, but there are sufficient 
for you to choose from. 

It is absolutely necessary that you should 
practice the feet separately at first, and not 
attempt to use them together until you can 
blow steadily with ove foot. 

Practice with one note, then with two notes, 
afterwards with three, and so on, thus in- 
creasing the number of notes and consequently 
the difficulty of blowing steadily. 

Use the stops 1-r to begin with, and gra- 
dually add the others in this order: 4-4, 3-3, 
and lastly 2-2. 

Let your principal study be confined to 
long sustained notes. Sustain them softly at 
first, then a little louder, and so on. After- 
wards practice increasing and diminishing the 
sound ; but be careful not to 7er% the bellows. 


When using both feet together, one treadle | 
should commence its descent a trifle be- | 


fore the other has finished, and do not let 
there be the slightest break in the continuity 
of the sound. 

The great beauty, and indeed the Zfe, of 
the harmonium is its power of expres- 
sion; and, except in pieces requiring uniform 
loudness throughout, you should make it the 
rule always to use the Expression stop. You 
must conquer the difficulties of this stop, 
otherwise your playing will be dismally mono- 
tonous and utterly devoid of the faintest 
approach to expression. Do not be dis- 
heartened, dear reader, a little perseverance 
is all that is necessary to enable you to over- 
come the difficulties which perhaps at first 
appear almost insurmountable. 


STARS OF EARTH; 
OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Jury.—“ Grasses AnD Ferns.” 


‘‘ THE feathery fern, the feathery fern ! 
It groweth wild, and it groweth free, 
By the rippling brook, and the wimpling 
um, 
And the tall and stately forest tree.” 


‘* FARMER MILLMAN has finished cutting his 
hay,” said Fanny, as we passed his field. 

“He seems to have a fine crop, though the 
rain has made him rather Jate,’’ said I, as we 
stood looking at the heaps of freshly mown 
hay. “ Would you like to hear about the 
flower of the grass?” I enquired. 

“ Surely grass has no flowers. I never saw 
any,” replied Fanny. 

“Nor did I,’’ added Laura. ‘I know they 
have little feathery heads, but I never heard 
them called flowers; that must be a new- 
fashioned name, Aunt Carrie.” 

“Anything but new, Laura. We find 
the term in a Book that is more than 
eighteen hundred years old, and one sentence 
in which it is used is mournful as it is true. 
‘All flesh is grass, and the glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and 
the flower thereof falleth away.’ But the end 
of the sentence is glorious with hope, for it 
says, in contrast to the former part, ‘But 
the W.rd of the Lord endureth for ever. 
And:this is the Word, which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you.’ 

‘St, James also tells of the flower of the 
grass. He compares it to the man who 
thinks only of earthly riches, and pronounces 
his doom. ‘As the flower of the grass, he 
shall pass away.’ 

“ We shall find these flowers all in bloom 
this month ; they belong to an extensive class, 
as well as a useful one. They are not, of 
course, tinted with gorgeous hues, like the 
rose or the dahlia, but they are perfect in 
their kind, are furnished with pistils and 
stamens, and the flowers generally grow in 
spikelets. 

‘* Barley and wheat are cultivated kinds of 
grass, so are rice, oats, and maize, which 
make up very important parts of our food. We 
should get on badly without ‘ daily bread.’ 

‘“‘These cultivated kinds grow in all tem- 
perate and hot climates,and have called forth 
the industry of man in all ages of the world, 
long before the sons of Jacob went down to 
Egypt to buycorn. Itis very remarkable that 
these cereals will not grow without due care 
and attention, illustrating most wonderfully 
and literally the words, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.’ 

“But to return to the wild grasses. They 
are very beautiful, and only think how 
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bare the earth would look if its bright green 
covering were removed. In hot countries, 
there is nothing to equal our own fresh, 
moist pastures. Jor instance, in Palestine the 
heat of the sun and the dryness of the earth 
cause the grass to wither very soon, and 
travellers say all the flaunting and gorgeous 
flowers of the East do not hide the parched 
and cracked ground, and that our emerald 
meadows are far more refreshing to the sight. 
One can easily imagine howsoon the eye would 
grow tired of crimson lilies and showy 
oleanders, and long to gaze upon the ever- 
green turf of our parks and pastures. Grass 
flourishes above the zone of man’s cultiva- 
tion, where he could never sow the seeds. 
‘God maketh the grass to grow upon the 
mountains.’ Strange to say, in these high 
lands the grasses do not produce seeds as 
they do in sheltered valleys, but the roots 
spread, and young plants spring from the stem, 
and go on increasing for ever. Onsome of the 
beautiful slopes of the Alps there are lovely 
green spots on which the goats feed. 

‘‘In southern countries the stems of the 
grass become tall, and form themselves into 
trees. I wish you could have a glance at these 
grasses, waving their silken, feathery flowers 
above the tree tops. There are also bamboo 
forests and cane-brakes from which we get 
sugar and other luxuries, all of the grass tribe.” 

«* Now we will gather some grasses from the 
roid side. I have found several kinds.” 

‘Ah! Ithought you would soon discover 
a variety. I will try and tell you the 
names.” 

‘* What sorts have Tin my bunch?” asked 
Laura. 

‘You have gathered some sweet-scented 
vernal grass; it has two little stamens, and 
flowered spikelets 
that arises from newly cut hay comes chiefly 
from the sweet-scented vernal grass. That 
pretty, soft-looking bunch with fine feathery 
spikelets, is bent grass, not so good for herb- 
age as many of the u:hers, and the hard look- 
ing kind is rye grass, common enough every- 
where.” 

** My grasses are not a bit like Laura’s,” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

‘You have the crested dog’s-tail grass, 
which has an erect head, and slender, hard 
stem. The other, much of the same form, 
but softer and more silvery looking, is cat’s- 
tail grass. There is some quaking grass, 
which is very delicate and beautiful, also the 
brome grass, very pretty and luxuriant. Iam 
giving you only the English names; the botan- 
ical ones are more difficult to remember. 
There are about twenty different kinds of 


grasses in our meadows and pastures, but the 


farmer only selects eight or ten sorts to sow 
for hay. 

““Now we will look for some ferns, and I 
must first tell you ferns, mosses, and other 
tlowerless plants are called cryptogamia— 
from crypt—and they include all tho-e in 
which stamens and pistils have not been 
detected, fructification beng performed by 
other organs. There are about three 
thousand kinds of ferns in the world, and in 
England only about thirty-five kinds are found 
growing wild. 

‘Ferns differ greatly in their habits. Some 
love the mountain side, some grow on old 
walls, others on the moist, shaded sides of 
streams. To discover to which class ferns 
belong ‘we must look at the back, and there 
we shall discover the seeds arranged in various 
forms. In one kind the seed grows in little 
round spots like spangles, in another it 
grows in bars, another has its seed like a neat 
braid round the edges in a half-moon shape. 
Thus we may call them the ‘spangled ferns,’ 
the ‘bar ferns’ and the ‘braid ferns.’ In 
olden times fern seed was supposed to have 
the power of rendering people invisible, and 


The delicious perfume ; ina circle is the Filéx mas, or male fern. The 
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pretty fables are told about it. No doubt in- 
sects teed on this seed, or sori, for it is so 
abundant the whole world might be full of 
ferns, if it did not perish in some way or 
other. Itis full of a kind of oil, and burns 
with a flash and noise like gunpowder, but it 
does not explode, and is not dangerous. The 
fern has not leaves like other plants, so there 
is a peculiar name given to the fern branches. 
They are called ‘fronds.’ If you examine 
the fronds well, you will discover every part of 
it is rolled up like a ringlet (circinate or 
curled). Only two other vegetable produc- 
tions have the same curled leaves; one isa 
little English plant called ‘sun dew,’ the other 
is the stately palm tree of eastern countries.” 

We had now reached the banks of a clear 
stream, where the thick trees nearly met over- 
head, and this was a favourite haunt of the 
ferns. 

‘* What lovely green leaves thosc are nearly 
touching the water !”’ said Fanny. 

‘You mean the delicate, light green fronds 
of the lady fern (Athyrium Filix Famina). 
The one above it, with long ribbon-like fronds, 
is the hart’s tongue (Scodspendtum Officinale). 
The latter is one of the bar ferns; the sori 
grows at the back in straight lines. This 
pretty graceful looking plant is the maiden’s- 


hair fern; the seeds form half-moons round the | 


edge (Aspleniunt). Here is another of the same 
kind—the bracken; both are braid ferns, 
Brackens grow to a great height in summer, 
and armed men have hidden 
amongst them in olden times, to surprise 
their enemies by an unexpected attack. 

‘‘ Maiden’s-hairferns growinnumerousforms, 
but the seed is always arranged in the same 
way; the stems are hard and thin, and of a 
delicate purple hue, like a girl’s black hair. 

“ Thetern yonder with several fronds growing 


seeds on the back form little round raised 
spots, and this is one of the spangled ferns.” 

Ere long we reached Overstone Lynch. 

“* What a lovely place! ” exclaimed Fanny. 
“What multitudes of orchis plants, what 
quantities of wild honeysuckles, what 
thousands of flowers!”? -She darted down 
the steep path, but soon drew back, and ex- 
claimed the place was full of bogs, and 
swamps, and mud. 

J brought you here on purpose to show 
a kind of fern called the Osmunda regalis, 
or royal tern. These ferns form into trees, 
and the seed-cases tower high above the 
large fronds, like tall brown feathers.” 

“I never thought ferns could be so lovely,” 
said Laura, as she picked her steps over the 
moist grass, and cut off a splendid feathery 
head and a frond. 

‘“‘T shall prize this greatly. I suppose if I 
press and dry it nicely it will keep ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, it certainly will; and it would bea 
good plan for you and Fanny to make a col- 
lection of ferns. It might remind you of 
Overstone Lynch when you are far away in 
Loudon again. Notice this forked-looking 
fern growing round the roots of the trees; the 
fronds have deep divisions, and it is called 
polypody, which means many feet. 
podium Vulgare.) 

“¢ Although ferns donot possess the gorgeous 
colours of flowers, nor the same useful quali- 
ties as fruits and vegetables, still they are a 
great prize to us, for they teach us the 
beauty of form. They help to make the 
world more attractive, and we may learn 
many a lesson from them of God’s wonderful 
goodness, even in the prodigality with which 
He has given us such graceful and wonderful 
varieties of elegant ferns.” 
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A GIRLS’ WALKING TOUR, 
Part II. 


| WEDNESDAY Morwninc.—Much refteshed, 
we rose with the lark (unless, indeed, that 
estimable bird rises before 7.30), and having 
had our usual substantial breakfast we went 
on our way without staying to inspect the 
lions of Farnham, or even to inquire if there 
were any. 

«I’m sure we may congratulate ourselves 
on having good tempers,” said the poet, as 
we stepped briskly along in the bright morning 
air, ‘because my father prophesied that we 
should all have quarrelled with each other 
before the first day was over, and should 
probably part and return to our respective 
homes on the second.” 

“‘But why should we quarrel any more thar 
anyone else ?”’ asked one. 

“Well, I could not quite grasp his reason, 
but he said people always do on walking 
tours ; it’s a way they have, I suppose. They 
get so tired of each other's society afler a day 
or two.” 

“Naturally they do, when the pedestrians 
are of the male sex,’’ said our artist, who .is 
something of a man-hater, “and very likely 
we should have been no exception to the rule 
had there been any gentlemen with us, so I 
think we have clearly proved that our arrange- 
ment is the best.” Of course we all agreed, 
and rather than let the prediction come 
true I forbore for the future to express 
my opinions with regard to the cooking-stove, 
smce the others all seemed peculiarly im- 
pressed with the conviction that it was the 
secretary’§ duty to carry the obnoxious 
machine. 

Exhilarated by the fresh air and bright sua, 
we walked at a fine pace towards the wild 
barren country round the Hind-head, intending 
to stay the night at Haslemere. 

Tilford was soon reached, and here we 
paused to buy provisions and also to inspect a 
| splendid old oak tree on the green. 

“It is called the King’s Oak,’ said the 
‘ pathfinder, “and is one of the boundary 
| marks of the Waverley Abbey lands. Years 
: ago orders were given for it to bé cut down; 
| but the country people assembled from far 
| and near to protect the tree, which they 
| regarded with great respect and even affection. 
| 


They nailed plates of tin round the trunk so 

that the axes could not take effect.” Seeing 
‘ what she took to be incredulous looks. she 
added—* There are the pieces of tin before 
your eyes, so it must be true.” 

Whether the pathfinder’s pretty story were 
true or not, we could not but be glad that the 
hoary old tree had stood,so long, and such as 
were able made some hasty sketches of it, 
whilst the others went on an expedition to the 
one shop of the village, and secured a hetero- 
geneous collection of viands for, dinner. 


As we left Tilford with its pretty bridge and 


J.river behind us, the aspect of the country 
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ares¥ wilder, and cultivation began to give place | 
to heather-clad hill and wide breezy moor. The 
road was very dusty and glaring white. The 
sun, mounting high in the heavens, blazed 
down upon us, mak:ng us pine for the sight of 
a tree or anything that would cast more shade 
than a small umbrella; but we pushed on 
bravely till the strange mounds called the 
« Devil’s Jumps ”’ were clearly visible, 

At this pomt a very unexpected “ten 
minutes’ interval” took place, It is super- 
iluous to relate that we owed this halt to our 
president, who, spying a small lake lying placid 
among the heather a short distarice from the 
road, insinuated how delightful a closer in- 
vestigation of it would be. 


and expatiated on the beauties which wou'd 


soon be unfolded to our wondering view; we | 


looked at the hot white road, then at the 
cleat cool water. Alas ! the temptation was 
too strong, and, headed by the president, we 
set off at a run, away from the path of duty, 
feeling rather like Christian and Hopeful 
when straying into Bye-path meadow. We 
did not, however, like them, come to repent 
having strayed, for of all the delightful 
remembrances of our tour, none is 
looked back to with more pleasure than 
the rest beside that lonely lake. We 
lay down on the springy heather, most 
luxurious of couches, revelling in the 
floods of sunshine, whilst a gentle 
vreeze fanned our hot faces as we gazed 
up into the cloudless blue overhead. 
We drank from the transparent water, 
where a tiny waterfall rushed over the 
sto:.es in mimic wrath. We watched 
the caddis- flies and other “strange 
creepy creatures’’ cutting capers in the 
water, all unconscious of the curious eyes 
marking their every movement, whilst a 
lark, hidden from view in the clouds, 
trilled forth its glad song “ thanking the 
Lord for a life so sweet.” The babble 
of the fairy cascade, the sound of insects 
humming drowsily, a d the bird’s song 
just broke the stillness that otherwise 
would have been oppressive. All too 
swiftly the moments flew by, we each 
knew we must soon be moving onwards, 
and yet dreaded hearing the pathfinder 
wive the. signal. Suddenly, looking at 
her watch, she started to her feet and 
exclaimed— 


“Oh, it’s actually twelve o’clock ! 
How could [:let:you waste so much 
lume by this silly- little pool! You must 
skoulder knapsacks instantly. Come, wake 
up, president. Now secretary, I long to. hear 
the cheerfiil:jangle.of the stove again.” 

With tiuch: 
Leaving’ our lovely resting-place, we were 
soon marching along the fine country road, 
and shortly began the actual ascent of the 
Hind-head. 

Two hours’ walking brought us to a belt of 


“WE LAY DOWN ON THE SPRINGY HEATHER.” 


regret ,we obeyed her behests. | 


‘ 


firs on the road side, in the cool depths of | 


which we lunched, getting water for tea from 
a well hard by, said to be 200 feet deep. No 
misadventures occurred, except the usual one 
of setting fire to the grass by the stove-lamp. 
As this happened almost every day, we be- 
came very expert at extinguishing conflagra- 
lions of this sort, and ceased to notice them 
much, though at first they proved rather ex- 
ciling, 

We were very expeditious over our repast, 
having already spent too much time on the 
rad; indeed we were all anxious to start . 
igain quickly, for the scenery through which we 
wele passing became more and more grand, 
and we longed to be at the top of the hill to 
See the view which. we knew was in store. 

. “(How far is it to the Devil’s Punch Bowl?” 
asked the pathfinder, of a rustic sitting astride 
alow. stone wall. 


“Dunno, never yeard tell on’t,” was the 
stolid answer. 

‘“ What ignorance!’? murmured she, ‘and 
hastened on to ask a woman approaching. 
This individual seemed to have the very 
vaguest ideas of distances, but hazarded in 
reply, “It moight be about three moile.”’ 
The next pedestrian declared it to be a “ good 
foive moile,” whilst still another said even 
fursher than that. 

Our guide concluded not to ask any more 
questions, so we trudged on. The strange 
parallel valleys causing the road to make a 
wide detour, possibly accounted for the 


1? 


| difference of opinion about the distance. 
The pathfinder | 
warned us of the distance still to be traversed, | 


At last we reached the celebrated ‘Punch 
Bowl. No doubt every one who knows 
Surrey will be familiar with this spot—one of 
the finest in that beautiful county. Standing 
there, half way up the Hind Head, one sees 
range upon rangeof bleak, rounded hills. Con- 
spicuous among them are the three conical peaks 
mentioned before as marking the jumps taken 
by the individual said to own the Punch Bowl. 
Behind, the ascent is more abrupt and steeper 
than that of the road by which we have come. 


At our very feet is the great hollow scooped 
out in the bosom of the earth, so sudden and 
unexpected as readily to account for the super- 


‘stition which gave its name. 


* On its brim is a tombstone, erected to 
the memory of an unknown sailor foully mur- 
dered on this spot, and whose tragic end is 
set forth in a curious inscription. Coiled 
about the base of the stone lay a viper recently 
killed, perhaps by some passer-by. This gave 
the finishing touch to the weird, unnatural 
character of the scene. Gazing, in a silence 
unbroken by voice of any living thing, it was 
with almost a sigh of relief that we heard the 
sound of sheep-bells tinkling faintly far below 
us. We then saw for the first time, dwarfed 
by distance, but still recognisable, a substan- 
tial and most zzghostly farmhouse nestling 
amongst the trees in the very Punch Bowl 
itself. 

With that, all our eerie feelings vanished, and 
then someone remembered that this place is 
mentioned by Nicholas Nickleby, he having 
stopped to rest here when on his way to 
Portsmouth with poor Smike. 

Turning away from the melancholy scene, 
we were soon at the top of the hill, whence a 
wonderfully extensive view is obtained. 
From thence a picturesque lane, whose high 
hedges sent forth long. trails of honeysuckle, 
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clematis, and rose, led to Haslemere,.our goal. 
We had, for some reason or other, all been 
filled-with intense admiration for Haslemere, 
never having seen it. Perhaps we rather 
associated it with the poems of the Laureate 
who lives there. However, our expectations 
were high, and, as is nearly always the case 
when one expects much, we were disappointed. 

The pathfinder and myself had gone to 
reconnoitre, and we read in each other’s faces 
the tale of blighted hopes. 

“Oh, pathiinder, we cazmot stay here, it’s se 
very tame after what we have come through,” 
I exclaimed. 

“Tt is; painfully so,” said my companion ; 
‘and see, the sun is not thinking of setting 
yet, it won’t be dark for hours. Do let us go 
on again.” 

** But where to? and what will the others 
say >?” 

. “Oh, if we settle all before they arrive, and 
then just say we are going on tosuch and such 
a place, they will take it quite calmly.” 

Consulting the map, we found the next 


, village to be Fernhurst, which sounded charm- 


ing to us, and some women standing near told 
us there was sure to be accommodation 
there, as there were two inns, which 
could not both be full, Thus en- 
couraged, we went to meet the others, 
who, hearing it was only two miles to 
Vernhurst, were quite satisfied with the 
arrangements, 

It was rather a dismaying discovery 
to find the “‘two inns” to be really 
nothing more than small public-houses, 
and quite impracticable, but hearing ol 
a larger inn with a farm attached a mile 
away, we started on again, hopefully. 
The pathfinder and I fecling respon- 
sible in this matter, as we had been the 
ones to decide on leaving Haslemere, 
went quickly on, feeling a trifle anxious 
lest there should not be room at the 
“Old Ewe’s Head.” It proved to be 
indeed the beau ideal of an old- 
fashioned country inn, standing back 
from the road, with a little green in 
front, in the middle of which was an 
immense patriarchal elm tree, whose 
branches, stretching out all round, 
nearly touched the trees on the other 
side of the road. Round the great 
gnarled trunk were seats ranged, on 
which doubtless, the lords of the crea- 
tion resident in the neighbourhood would 
sit, when the day’s work was done, 
smoking their evening pipe, and talking over 
the affairs of the nation. 

The landlady, a buxom and highly good- 
natured dame, was«really distressed to find 
we required more than one’small room, which 
was all she could offer. ‘This being the 
melancholy fact, my companion and I were, 
for the moment, plunged into a state of 
abject despair. The only information the land- 
lord could give was that we were nine miles 
from anywhere. ‘ Ah, yes,” he said, ‘it’s a 
good nine mile afore you'll come anywhere 
worth mentioning ; and a lonely road too, a 
very lonely road, it is. "Well do I remember 
when I was a lad going down that road of a 
morning with the other lads to see the gibbet, 
and sometimes there’d be as many as three 
bodies hanging there all at once; just oppo- 
site that pond as you'll see, ’bout two mile 
from here, where the trees meets over your 
’ead now, that’s where them gibbets used for 
to stand. Yes, avery lonesome road itis, and 
no mistake.” He continued in this strain for 
some time; we had gone out to consult him 
whilst the tea we had thought it prudent to 
have ready against the others’ arrival, was 
being prepared. Happily, the landlady broke 
in upon his enlivening information by coming 
to say the kettle was ‘just on the boil " and 
that tea would be ready in a, minute. 
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“What’s my old man been telling you 
about nine miles from nowhere, ladies >” I 
heard him through the window; but never you 
heed him, he always was such a one to put 
the worst side upmost. J’H set you on the 
road as ‘ll bring you to 
Midhurst under five 
miles, so you'll get 
there ’fore it’s dark if 
you go as quick as you 
was when you come 
here. And as for them 
gibbets, he lnows as 
well as I do that 
they’ve been all took 
down and done away 
with these forty years ; 
so don’t you heed him, 
ladies.” 

This was reviving, 
and we felt ready to 
fall upon her neck and 
weep for joy, but re- 
frained, and greeted 
our companions with a 
sprightly air, refusing 
to tell them anything 
till after tea. And what 
a tea that was! Such 
new-laid eggs and fresh 
butter, such cream and new bread, 
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to hold a council of war. The pathfinder 
and I volunteered to scour the country round 
till we met with either a house or a person to 
ask. Climbing to the top of a five-barred 


gate, from whence a very extensive view is 


and : 


the giant water-cress, home-made jam, and |; 


native honey, combined with all the other 
good things, made up a repast not soon 
to be forgotten. And how the eatables 
vanished! We might not have eaten for 
a week, to see how quickly the table was 
cleared. At last we were satished, and with 
many directions from the kind hostess and 
predictions of evil from her saturnine spouse, 
we set off on the last stage of that long day’s 
journey. 

A lovely walk it was. Through the road- 
side trees were seen distant hills bathed in the 
ruddy sunset glow, and the sky, where visible 
through the green rocf overhead, was flecked 
with amber and cimson and gold. The sunset 


was a glorious one, but it reminded us that - 


‘©A PARTY OF VILLAGERS SPECULATING ABOUT US.” 


darkness would soon follow, and we must hurry 
on. And hurry we certainly did, too much 
so, perhaps, as it soon became evident that 
we had missed the way among the many 
short cuts recommended. 

After floundering wildly about for a little, 
we were soon hopelessly lost, so we stopped 


obtained, I surveyed the prospect o’er till I 
discovered—oh joyful spectacle !—a house. 
The guide and 1 hastened to it, and our 
thanks will be for ever due to the lady of that 
house, who, with the greatest kindness, put us 
in the right road, by which a mistake would be 
impossible. 

“Putting our best foot foremost,’ we went 
along at a good pace, singing “ Marching 
thro’ Georgia,” and other martial 
airs, when sure there was no one 
“ around,” till at last our long walk 
was over, and we were peacefully 
ensconced in our hotel at Mid- 
hurst, having come twenty-three 
miles. 

Next morning our rule of early 
rising was, for the first time, broken, 
in fact I fear it 
was nearly nine 
o’clock before we 
gathered round 
the breakfast- 
table. We all 
felt rather stiff, 
and some of us 
even a little foot- 
sore, though our 
constant practice 
of bathing the 
feet in warm 
water, with a few 
drops of arnica 
therein, saved us 
from much suffer- 
ing in that way. 

After visiting 
the beautiful ruins of Cow- 
dry, we crossed the park and 
gained the high road to Pet- 
worth. We were rather 
curious to see this little 
town, having heard a story 
of a regiment of soldiers 
which was ordered there. 
They marched what seemed 
t» them to be more than the 
proper distance without ap- 
parently getting any nearer 
; the town; they then made 
inquiries and learned that they had already 
passed through the place, without being aware 
of the fact, and were marching back to 
London! I think the town must have con- 
siderably changed since this extraorditiary 
thing took place. 

The inhabitants appeared to ‘think the 
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spectacle of six girls dressed alike, with 
knapsacks in their hands (we always carried 
them thus in the towns), a curious and in. 
teresting one. We bought our viands, how- 
ever, in spite of the eyes staring’ through 

the shop window at 


sree the transaction, and 
EN Sat the noble president 
: oN ul = presented herself and 
SS us with a tin can, 

Tens which the shopman 


filled with water for 
us. 

Leaving Petworth, 
we went on only till 
out of the range of 
vision of its denizens, 
and then turning up 
a lane, we seated our- 
selves on the grass, 
and leaning against a 
gate, with our feet 
on our knapsacks, we 
lunched as comfortably 
as we could have done 
in our own dining- 
room. We were just 
congratulating our- 
selves on our privacy, 
too, when a gate at 
the end of the lane was opened, and a 
carriage and pair dashed past, its occupants 
gazing with astonishment at the merry party, 
and the various component parts of the lun- 
cheon that lay scat'ered around us. 

It was always found that we walked better 
and with more enjoyment after lunch than 
lefore, and to-day was no exception. Pass- 
ing along the pleasant lanes and across the 
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‘“NO BREAD LEFT, MISS.” 


open heaths, singing and telling tales to be- 
guile the way, stiffress and blistered {eet 
might have been things to us unknown, and 
we could hardly believe our day’s walk was 
done, when we arrived at Pullborough. 

As we left the village next morning, we 
heard a party of villagers speculating about 
us, and the president’s gift evidently sup- 
plied them with a clue to our pursuits. 

“‘ They’ll be painters, I reck n,”’ said one. 
‘See the can that one be carrying? That's to 
hold the colours, that is.” 

Our road was said to be the Roman Stone 
Street. We could well believe it for, as our 
poet remarked, “it needs a great deal of the 
iron determination attributed to the Romans 
to tramp along this straight undeviating road. 
A bend or turn here and there would have been 
quite a relief; but no such weak-minded de- 
viation from the severe straightness occurred. 


At Billingshurst we were dismayed on 
visiting the only bread-shop to hear the owner 
say she had none left; but after a search in 
the back regions of her establishment she 


emerged with one very small loaf, all she had, | ; 


and with that we had to be content. We 
lunched in a somewhat marshy spot, but the 
damp had happily: no ill effects, being 
counteracted, perhaps, by our usual drink 
of tea each. 

The day was very warm, and the president’s 
can proved a great comfort, for we refilled it 
on every opportunity so as to be able to 
quench our thirst as we went along. This 
night, the last of our tour, 
we spent in a comfortable 
hotel at Horsham. 

Saturday morning broke 
gloomy and_ threatening, 
but as it did not actually 
rain we determined to start 
as usual, and it was not 
till we were beyond the 
region of railways that the 
storm began in earmest. 
It was trying to have to 
put up with the very 
limited view of the pretty 
country which is obtainable 
from beneath an umbrella ; 
but as it was the only wet 
day we had, we tried to 
persuade ourselves that it 
was quite a pleasant 
variety. 

Our pathfinder had spent 
the previous evening in 
measuring on her maps and 
counting up the distances 
of each day. She now told 
us that, on our arrival at 
the starting - place, we 
should have walked alto- 
gether 96 miles, making 
an average of 16 miles a 
day; though, as will have 
been seen, we had gene- 
rally been either above or 
below the average. 

The treasurer, too, had 
been busy with her account- 
book, and it may’be of 
interest to my readers to 
know exactly what our 
tour cost. The total ex- 
penditure for the six of us 
during six days and five 
nights was £8 4s. 6d., 
which gives £1 7s. 5d. 
as the share of each, or 
4s. 6d. each per day. 
This included every- 
thing, excepting only the 
president’s noble gift of a 
tin can, value 3d. Our 
treasurer said that our plan 
of having “high tea” in 
the evening instead of 
dinner was an economical 
one. And, of course, taking 
our midday meal in the open air cost much less 
than having it at an hotel would have done, 
besides being much more agreeable. We 
should all have been very sorry to have 
missed the pleasure and fun of our daily 
picnics. 

As we neared home the clouds broke, and 
the drops became few and far between. 

_ Look!” cried the artist, ‘ there is quite a 
bright gleam of sunshine; we shall reach 
home under smiling skies after all.” 

‘ Tbelievewwe shall,’’ said another of the party. 
“What a time of great enjoyment we have 
had! Do you know, I can’t help thinking 
of this verse all the time— 

‘Oh God, oh Good beyond compare, 
If thes Thine earthly works are fair, 
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| How glorious will those mansions be 
Where Thine elect shall dwell with Thee !’” 


For a moment or two we were all silent; 
then the president, looking up, cried—* See, 
here is our own home in sight. Now fora 
spurt, so as to come in gaily at last!”? And 
so, with happy faces and thankful hearts, we 
marched up to the door, feeling, as we received 
the hearty welcome awaiting us, that we 
should be richer and better all our lives for 
the delightful hours spent in our walking 
tour, 

Dora Hopr. 
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aging and clever—have quickly noted their 
value in an economical point of view. This 
draped and trimmed skirt has quite taken the 
place of the ordinary skirt sold, which used 
to require a tunic or polonaise, as well as a 
bodice. They are to be obtained in Paris in 
silk, black and coloured, in Surah silk and 
satin, as well as in Corah, foulard, cambric, 
percale, gingham, cotton, and sateen, A 
few polonaises are to be seen, some of them 
with the front turned up like a /aveuse tunic, 
and the back draped—an excellent idea for 
anyone who wishes to remodel an old 
polonaise. But the fashionable revival of the 
polonaise fastens behind 
and has puffed sleeves, 
and is made in velvet or 
striped Pekin, of satin and 
silk, or satin and velvet, 
a style which will probably 
last through the autumn, 
as it is most becoming 
and pretty. Hoods look 
extremely well on hand- 
some dresses made in this 
way, and are lined with 
bright colours, like the 
‘“ Zingari stripes.” 

But to return to skirts. 
All walking skirts must be 
made as narrow as pos- 
sible, and the effect of the 
whole skirt demands that 
great care should be exer- 
cised in the cutting-out of 
the foundation, which, if 
the dress be of silk or any 
good material, may be of 
twilled lining, or of alpaca, 
to match the colours ot - 
the dress. The front 
breadth alone is slightly 
gored, and the fulness of 
the back breadths is 
gathered in at the waist 
behind, while two darts 
make it sit well over the 
hips. The width of the 
skirt should not exceed two 
yards at the edge. Kilted 
skirts are still much worn, 
as well as those with 
quantities of small gathered 
flounces, some of them ex- 
tending to the waist. 

Princesse dresses have 
by no means disappeared, 
but are worn both for day 
costumes and evening 
toilettes, though the skirts 
are so much trimmed and 
overwhelmed with dra- 
peries that they have lost 
their distinctive appear- 


ance. The wvobe de 


THE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 


I AM always most desirous of helping those 
amongst our readers who are endeavouring to 
make their own dresses, as they deserve every 
encouragement in their laudable efforts. The 
girl who has succeeded in making a dress for 
herself has a new feeling of independance, and 
a degree of pride in her own abilities which 
will probably lead her on to making fresh 
attempts in “ self-help,” that will both benefit 
herself and everyone about her. All costumes 
are still composed of draped skirts and 
bodices, which may, or may not be of the 
same material. This skirt is called in Paris a 
jupe drapé, and we hear that they are 
sold there ready-made, to be worn with any 
‘ bodice; for the French ladies—always man- 


chambre, or tea gown, 
alone is allowed to retain 
the Princesse character, 
and to fall with uninter- 
rupted folds to the feet. 


The old gathered bodices, plain at the 
shoulders and neck, and gathered into a band 
at the waist, are adopted by many young 
people, and are worn with a wide belt and a 
bow under the arm, but this style is only 
suited to certain figures, and is therefore not 
very largely adopted. Pointed bodices, with 
Henri IV. bands and puffs, are much worn 
for full dinner and evening dress, as well as 
the Elizabethan standing ruff. A abot of 
this description is one of the most cflective of 
our recent evening toilettes, and may be 
made up without difficulty at home. It has 
been already illustrated in the June monthly 
number at page 317, and for the evening need 
only be carried a little lower down the 
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of the basqued waist and made slightly 
narrower. 

Vandykes, points, battlements, and tabs 
have all come back to us again for the decora- 
tion of dresses, and will be much used this 
autumn. Rows of them all are put on like 
flounces, with kiltings showing below them, 
or else the edges of the upper skirts. The 
tunics and aprons are cut out, and bound at 
the shaped edges, no trimming being used 
besides. Bouwil/lonnés, or puffings, are also 
used to trim skirts in combination with 
flounces. 

I have lately discovered “ how to buy an 
umbrella,” and the reason for the bad wear- 
ing qualities of most of the umbrellas sold 
at present. The first reason is that, the 
frames are no longer so good as they were, 
now that they are manufactured wholesale, 
and are the production of comparatively 
unskilled labour. So, pains should be taken 
to purchase only those umbrellas which 
have the maker’s name upon the ribs, by 
which he has made himself in a measure 
responsible for their wear. With regard to 
the silk which covers them, it is frequently 
very poor in itself, and in many cases 
economy is pushed to such a pitch in the 
cover that hardly enough material is put 
in to give the ribs freedom to open pro- 
perly. ‘ Hence,” says my informant, ‘“ there 
follows a continual struggle between the 
silk, which cannot stretch; and the ribs, 
which cannot yield; and the weaker gives 
way first, the earliest signs of wearing out 
being found in cracks in the silk near 
the tips or at the top. It is quite 
impossible for the best umbrella to wear 
well under these circumstances. 4 tight 
cover may always be recognised by the creak- 
tng it makes on being opened.” This in- 
formation seems to me so valuable that I 
have transcribed it v.rbatim, and hope that 
it may be of service to my readers. So many 
complaints of the want of wear in high 
priced umbrellas are now made that it is a 
comfort to know how to avoid some evils, 
and to form a judgmeut on what will really 
prove serviceable. 

The small round capes which were so much 
favoured last summer, have found equal favour 
in the present one; their moderate price and 
graceful and pretty effect make their popu- 
larity no matter of surprise. It is ‘hinted 
that next winter the fur coachman’s ‘capes 
will still be in fashion, and [hear that the 
best furriers are preparing them for that too 
fast approaching season. The favourite gar- 
ment, however, for ordinary out-of-door wear 
seems to be the perfectly tight-fitting jacket, 
of medium length, with a hood. Sometimes 
these jackets match the dress, but are of a 
different material, to be worn with one of the 
trimmed skirts which I have before described. 
One of stamped navy-blue velvet, having a 
hood lined with yellow and blue striped silk, 
was intended to be worn with a skirt of navy- 
blue silk. Another of plain satin in dark 
brown, the hood lined with pale grey, was 
intended to be worn with a skirt of pale grey 
beige. A large brown straw hat, trimmed 
with grey silk, completed the costume. 

Inthe country the prettiest hats worn have 
been of Leghorn, wide in the brims, which 
are tied down with strings of black velvet 
passing over the crown, and tied under the 
chin. They have no other trimming, but 
certainly require a certain amount of beauty 
to make them effective. Covering the brims 
of hats with jet beads makes them very 
becoming, and gives a softening te the face. 
Some pretty little hats which I have lately 
neticed have the brims trimmed with deep 
waves, and are covered with rows ef black 
lace, beginning at the topof the crown. They 
are in the simplest style possible, and I 
should fancy are generally made at home. 
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The illustrations given this month are in- 
tended to help our readers to simple and 
easily-made apparel. The girl playing the 
piano has a walking costume of two 
be of a washing cha- 
The method of mak- 


materials, which may 
racter or otherwise. 


ing up is too apparent to need description. 
The pinafore and its pretty little toque 
will give our girl readers an idea of making 
up some old dress into an entirely new 
costume. The material for the pinafore 
is figured satcen, the trimming may be Ma- 
deira work, or lace. Fig. 1 is a small bonnet 
for those who may prefer a change of shape. 
It is made on an ordinary net foundation ; the 
brim covered with ruby silk; the crown is 
covered with a figured satin of cream and 
ruby, the Alsatian bow at the top, and the 
strings are ruby satin ribbon, and the crimped 
frilling at the back is cream muslin or lace. 
This idea may be carried out as a “sym- 
phony" with the dress—as the high art world 
would call it. Fig. 2 is a simple style of 
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trimming for a sleeve in two materials or 
colours, the edges of the cuffs being bound 
with the contrasting colour. The patterns 
of these can easily be cut out in paper, and 
fitted to the size of the cuff. 


Le 
MRS. FERRARS'S WEDDING 
RING.. 
By Mrs... Prosser. 


“Tr’s a very odd thing—vzery odd! I missed 
a pair of cuffs last week, and the silver top 
of the inkstand has disappeared for a long 
time ; I wish—I wish 5 

“What do you wish, aunty?” said a 
bright-eyed, smiling girl, who looked as jf 
she had all she could possibly ‘ wish ” for, 

“Why, my dear, that I knew what to 
think and what todo. My ring is constantly 
in my thoughts, and it troubles me greatly. 

‘* But when you wear your plain ‘ keeper,’ 
nobody would know that you hadn’t one on, 
so what does it signify ?”’ asked Blanche. 

“What does it signify? A very great 
deal. What has become of it? that is the 
thing that signifies to mz,” said her aunt. 
Sarah is one of the best servants I ever had; 
but really, so many things have been lost and 
can’t be accounted for, that I am afraid [ 
must part with her.” 

“Qh, no!” cried Blanche, * Sarah js a 
good girl, I am sure.” 

‘‘Z thought so,” replied her aunt, “but 
lately I have had some very unpleasant. sus- 
picions about her.” 

*« Aunty, suspicions are miserable things, 
and very unworthy—don’t you think so ?” 

“Blanche, when you have kept house as 
many years as I have, you will have learned 
enough to make yoz suspicious.” 

Mrs. Ferrars said this in an almost angry 
tone, and Blanche made no answer; but slic 
had firm faith in Sarah, and determined w 
give up the morning to hunting for the ring. 

And she did hunt ; but without success. 

“You see, auntie dear, you often leave all 
your rings on the washstand when you warli 
your hands,” she said. 

“Not my wedding-ring—never!”? was the 
answer. 

“No, auntie, but that was very large for 
you; your hand has got much thinner, and it 
might have come off in the water withcut 
your knowing it.” 

‘J should have missed it directly,” said Mrs. 
Ferrars. 

‘* When did you miss it? asked Blanche. 

“J don’t quite remember, but a fortnight 
ago, I’m sure; I was so busy with preserving 
and overlooking the puddings for Christmas, 
that I did not notice it till your uncle asked 
me what I had done with it.” 

While Blanche and her aunt were talking, 
a lady called, and ‘common talk” superseded 
the subject of the ring. 

The lady had much to say about the enor- 
mous charges made by butchers and bakers 
and tradespeople generally; she seemed not 
to approve of the ways @ the world, and 
heartily wished all had the same views ol 
honesty that she had. Then came her opinion 
of servants. She was afraid very few were 
honest ! 

The silver inkstand top, the cuffs, the 
“other things,” and, above all, the 77g, rose 
_ like speetres before the mind’s eye of Mrs. 
j Icrrars. She looked at Blanche. 

‘“«T suppose your Sarah will be leaving you 
soon?” said the lady. , 

Mrs. Ferrars started. What made the lady 
think so? 

“T saw her in Trink the jeweller’s shop, 
looking at some wedding rings. She had one 
in her hand; there was a young man wilh 
her, so I conclude she is going to be married. 
Silly girl, that’s the way with them all!” 
| Mrs. Ferrars did not speak, but looked 

again at Blanche, turned her head aside, and 

said nothing till the visitor had departed. 

** Now, Blanche!” cried Mrs. Ferrars, when 
they were alone, * What do you think of 

' that ?” , 


“Nothing at all, aunt! Why shouldn’t 
Sarah buy a ring if she wanted one? and if 
she is going to be married, she will be sure to 
give you proper notice. _ Besides, that 


gossip (L beg her pardon—Mrs. Lynch) is , 


short-sighted, and may have mistaken some- 
one else for Sarah.” 

It was to no purpose that Blanche expostu- 
lated and explained ; so many things came up 
into her aunt’s memory, that she determined 
to get rid of Sarah as soon “‘ as Christmas had 
turned.” 

Mrs. Ferrars was a first-rate, old-fashioned, 
housekeeper. She was very kind - hearted 


also, and gave a plum-pudding to several 


retainers, such as washerwoman, gardener, &c., 
&c., for their Christmas dinner. In order that 
these should be made good, but without waste 


or extravagance, she always superintended 


the making of them herself. This year she 
was very busy with them, for she had a young 
girl, whom she was, as she said, “ making 
into a cook,” and she worked away diligently 


. with her sleeves turned up to show her how to 


mix the puddings thoroughly. 

At length the mass was finished, and the 
basins were filled and tied over, and put into 
the boiler, in which the family puddings that 
now hung from the kitchen ceiling had been 
boiled. ‘‘ Hang them on those hooks when 
they are ready, that they mayn’t be mixed up 
with ou. puddings,” she said, as she left the 
kitchen. 

How many puddings have you made for 
out-of-doors, aunty ?”’ asked Blanche, 

* Five,” said Mrs. Ferrars. 

“ Oh, aunty, dear, but you said Guffin should 
have one this year,’ Blanche expostulated. 


‘Ah, but Guffin hasn’t pleased me _ this 
year; I can’t help thinking he had something 
to do with those chickens,” said Mrs. Ferrars. 

“ Dear aunt,” cried Blanche, with a sorrow- 
ful look, ‘everybody’s chickens about here 
went off at that time; it was some discase 
that was in this place. Guffin had no more to 
do with it than I or you.” 

“ Mary saw him pottering about their food,” 
said Mrs. Ferrars. 

“You never believed Mary when she was 
your cook; why do you believe her now?” 
said Blanche. 

After a long argument Blanche won her 
cause, and half a pudding was to be given to 
(Guffin. 

Christmas came, and on Christmas Eve the 
eae of beef and the puddings were distri- 
uted. 


Mrs. Ferrars didn’t look happy when she sat 


‘down to dinner on Christmas Day. A family 


party had assembled, and Blanche was at her 
brightest ; but she was concerned for the cloud 


-on her aunt’s face. 


Some one made a remark that she was sure 
would inevitably lead to the story of the lost 


ring. She was getting very nervous, and had_ 


almost given up hope of its being stopped, 
when Sarah came in with a serene face to say 
that old Guffin wanted to see the mistress 


au ‘ectly. 


Blanche was despatched to discover his 
errand. 

“Td a rather to see_the missis herself, 
miss,” said the old man, stoutly. Then he made 


“4 communication to ‘ Miss,’ which sent her 


in in haste to her aunt. 


“Aunty, Guffin has something for you, and 
€ won't give it to any one else, he says,” she 

= then she whispered something to her 
uncle, 

Mr. Ferrars, who had been much teazcd of 
late by lis wife’s suspicions and frets, looked 
very pleased. h 

“ Bring Guffin in,” he said. ‘ He shall have 
a Christmas-bos, for he will help to make us a 
happy Christmas.” 

So Guffin, a cheery-looking old man with 


“now-white hair, was ushered in, and,. bowing 
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' to the company with all the courtesy of true 


humility, he walked up to the lady and put 
the lost ring into her hands. 

“Where did you find it?” she asked, in 
amazement. 

“ Why, mum, I found it in my pudden ; and 
a good thing it was as it ’scaped my swodlerin’ 
of it. Icouldn’t a dct it, having so few teeth, 
you see!” 

A loud laugh was the result of this an- 
nouncement, and Guffin added that, ‘having 
heard as there had been a deal of trouble made 
about the loss of the ring, he was determined 
to return it into the mistress’s hands himself, 
and tell her he was sure she never meant to 
leave it in‘his pudden.” 

Sarah’s visit to Trink, the jeweller, was of 
course a fable so far as this ring was con- 
cerned ; but, although innocence gave her ease 
of mind, she had been made so uncomfortable 
by her mistress’s suspicions of late, and had 
understood, if she had not felt, her insinuations 
so well, that she gave her notice to leave on the 
next morning, intimating that she had only 
waited in hopes of the ring turning up that 
she might leave without a reproach, even of 
suspicion, on her character. 

After this, Blanche had the advantage in 
all cases of a like kind. Whenever her aunt 
began to “wonder,” she reminded her of 
Sarah and the lost ring, gently adding that 
there were things more valuable than even a 
wedding ring to lose, and that peace of mind 
and family comfort must be at stake where 
suspicions were indulged in ; suspicions which, 
in most cases, were as groundless as that had 
proved to be. 

Thanks to Guffin’s half pudding, from that 
time Mrs. Ferrars managed to keep her 
servants, which, of course, was to the im- 
provement of her own affairs and the satisfac- 
tion of her husband. As to Blanche, she 
determined that her favourite old man should 
have a whole pudding every Christmas, to 
which her aunt willingly consented, adding : 

‘You are right, Blanche, about suspicions 
being bad things. I hope I have done with 
them!” 


VARIETIES. 


YouTH anp Acr.—I have often thought 
what a melancholy world this would be with- 
out children, and what an inhuman world 
without the aged.— Coleridge. 


VALUE or CiviLity.—A good word is an 
easy Obligation; but not to speak ill requires 
only our silence, which costs us nothing.— 
Tillotson. 

Dousbir ACROSTIC. 


A town in Cumberland. A town near 
Ratisbon, on the Danube. A town in the 
North of England. Another word for leaping 
or springing on one leg. A mount in the 
South of Russia. The participe passé for to 
redden. A province of Russia. The finals 
and initials read downwards will form the 
names of two English kings. 

A Goop Wirr.—* She commendeth her 


husband in any equal matter by constantly 
obeying him. She never crosseth her husband 


in the springtide of his anger, but stays till it 


be ebbing water. Surely men, contrary to 
iron, are worse to be wrought upon when they 
are hot. Her clothes are rather comely than 
costly, and she makctl plain cloth to be 
velvet by her handsome wearing it. Her 
husband’s secrets she will not divulge; espe- 
cially she is careful to conceal his infirmities. 
In her husband’s’ absence she is wife and 
deputy husband, which makes her double the 
files of her diligence. At his retuin he finds 
all things so well that he wonders to see him- 
self at home when he was abroad. Her 
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children, though many in number, are none, 
in noise, steering them with a whisper whither 
she listeth.”—Lady Rachel Russell. 


BuRIED ENGLISH RIVERS. 

Did you see that bear, Eustace ? 
Have you paid the last rent yet ? 
I bought a wheelbarrow yesterday. 
Naughty Neptune flew at the man. 

5. We are all very fatigued to-day. 

6. Have you heard from Cousin Enoch this 
week ? 


ANSWER TO A CHARADE (p. 463).— 
Susan. 
ANSWER TO ARITHMETICAL Puzzzx (p. 
463)— 
.One Iron Box at ., a 
One Wooden (would not) do 
One Wood (would) do. 


I. 


a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS, 


Mavup C. Apair and Mary and Ernz1.—Your cos- 
tume of fine serge and silk might be worn in the 
summer, so far as appearance is concerned. lts 
warmth, however, must carry some weight in your 
adoptionof it. 2. See answerto"V.M.N.’’ in reter- 
ence to long and short costumes. 3. It is an 
untidy, dirty style for a girl of fifteen to ‘* wear her 
hair down her back,”’ soiling her dress. 4. Leather 
belts of considerable width are coming into fashion. 
5. A light-coloured beige or cashmere would be 
suitable for wear at a picnic. Weare glad that 
you consider that all our correspondents receive 
nice, kind, and trustworthy answers. Battledore 
and shuttlecock is a nice game for girls, 

V.M.N.—No one should wear along dress at pre- 
sent, whether young or old, excepting in evening 
and full-dress costume. ‘The dress of a girl of 
fifteen should be of a convenient walking length, 
just clearing the ground. Unless addressing a 
Frenchwoman, you need not affix the final ¢ to 
“‘madam.’’ We have no further advice to give on 
the hair, beyond what has already been oifered. 
Weare glad our magazincis so much appreciated. 

Ruopa.—Paint stains may possibly be satisfactorily 
removed by means of turpentine. 

Amy.—Some dyers do not takea diess to pieces when 
they dyc it; as it would be almost impossible su 
to put it together again as to be wearable, in most: 
cases, as many are made of small pieces to suit the 
style. ‘he more plainly your dress is made the 
more likely that it will be dyed as it is; but you 
must consult the people to whom you send it. 

Verrena.—You should wear crape six months for 

our grandfather. After that sight mourning may 

e worn for a few wecks. 2. With respect to your 
inquiry about musical examinations, you should 
write to the Secretary of ‘Trinity College, Wey- 
mouth-street, London, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Loncrars.—Fced your hare as you would a rabbit. 
If you want to know more about the management 
of tame hares, look at Cowper’s account of his 

ets. 

Tear wool like to know ifa prize would come to 

“ South of Scotland if competed for. Certainly it 
would. It would go even to the Fijian Islands it 
an inhabitant were fortunate enough to win one. 

Fortune is informed in answer to her queries (1) 
that if the hair is turning grey from neuralgiain the 
scalp quinine should be taken when the pain is 
absent, a grain and a half twice a day after meals, 
dissolved in a little water, with four or five drops 
of aromatic sulphuric acid. She ought to brush 
the scalp twice a day with a hard brush if it can be 
borne, wash it occasionally, and take plenty of 
exercise. 2. Diamond cement is the best for picring 
china; and (3) that Tarquin the Virst was a king 
of Rome, beloved alike in peace and war, who 
died n.c, 518. Tarquin the Second was his grand- 
son, B.C. 509, Whom the Romans finally roseagainst 
and banished from the city. 

Cuano’s Sister is growing so fast she does not know 
what to do, she is 15 years old, 5ft. 5gin. in height, 
and still growing very fast. She must keep her 
mind easy, for it is a long lane that has no turning. 
She also wants to know how to feed a fox-terricr 
puppy six weeks old; continue its milk for a month 
yet, uy it must be thickened with gruel, bread, 
&c., and afterwards give it broth and the scraps 
from the table. 

Katuiren MAvournren.—However can you expect 
us to teach you to draw faces in an “‘answer’’? lf 
your hymn tune is really good, and written with a 
correot knowledge of the laws of harmony, ask 

our music master to offer it to a publisher for you. 
‘our handwriting will be improved by practice. 
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Grace.—You will have no difficulty with your colours 
for velvet painting if you mix them (whether cake 
or moist) into a thick paste, with ‘‘ Chinese white.” 
The water with which they are diluted should 
contain two or three drops of gall to each spoon- 
ful of water. 

Barperry.—tThe best way to obtain orders for illu- 
minating cards and flower painting on china or 
satin is toapply to shops where such things are 
sold, taking with you some specimens of your work. 
The supply already is far in excess of the demand. 

An Inguirer.—It would be impossible to attach the 
fringe to the stone mantel-piece, you must have an 
extra shelf of thin wood fastened by two “ eyes” 
to the wall at the back; this you could have wider 

‘than the stone shelf, which would produce the 
effect you desire. ‘The upright picces of wood on 
each side of the ‘‘bath easy chair,’’ mentioned in 
the “ Girl’s Own Bedroom,”’ merely. serve as sup- 
ports to the round piece of wood forming the seat, 
and prevent its slipping on one side. As to its 
being in:the dressing room is a matter of taste, it 
should of course be there when used as a bath, but 
Nora and Mabel did not possess the extra room. 
The cretonne curtains for your window and re- 
cesses would do admirably, there is no necessity 
to edge them with lace. The bedroom floor would 
look well stained, if you had some warm mats 
about. The paper on “decoration of hall and 
staircases ’? for which you express a wish has 
already been written, and will shortly appear. 


Lotriz.—A curtain each side of your fire-place 
would look more uniform, and there would be 
no difficulty in going to.the cupboard. As the 
door opens into the room, the curtain must be 
fixed on it, and would not require drawing on one 
side. Two upright brackets, fastened to the door 
and reaching as high above it as you wish your 
curtain to be carried, should have a strong wire 
(or a stair rod) stretched across them, the curtain 
to be fastened on this. Without knowing the size 
and arrangements of your room, it is difficult to 
say if your chest of drawers could be put out of 
sight. Could you not make it ornamental, in one of 
the ways,suggested in the articles on the ‘ Girl's 
Own Room’? Your questions are written in 
exactly the right manner to ensure their being read 
and answered with facility. 

Darby.—t. Try ‘jewellers’ cement’’ for mending 
your jet ornaments. If that do not succeed, I[ 
should ask at some jeweller’s what would suit the, 
best, as there are many kinds. 2. Lay your ferns 
and leaves between sheets of blotting paper, and 
leave them under heavy pressure all night, and 
replace the damp sheets with dry ones next day. 
If your leaves be brightly coloured, varnish them 
after they are pressed. 

Gura.—t1. There is no Governor of the Tower, but 
there is a Constable of the Tower; anoffice tilled 
at present by Gener2l Sir Charles Yorke, G.C.B. 
2. To become a member of any charitable society, 
you must subscribe. 

Lity of THe VALLEY.—There are only certain flowers 
that would be unwholesome in a bedroom; it has 
been latterly proved that many are advantageous 
rather than the contrary. 

Icnoramus.—1. You should feed a siskin just as you 
would a canary. 2. Use common soap and water 
frequently, and also what. is called “ Naldire” 
soap, to destroy the vermin by which dogs are 
always infested. 3. Your writing will form a very 
good foundation for an ,excellent “running” 

and. 

Prriwinkie.—Australian love-birds require larger 
cages than are usually given to birds of thcir size. 
Give them nuts, ordinary bird-seed, milk and 
bread crumbs, fruit, almonds, &c. 

M. A. Murray.—A rich kind of cake is eaten in 
Lancashire in Mid-Lent, calleda ‘‘ Simnel cake,” 
which name is derived from the name of a roll, 
called in German Semmel, in Danish and Nor- 
wegian Sine, and in Swedish Sim/a. The eating 
of these cakes was originally designed to com- 
memorate Joscph’s banquet given to his brethren 
—the story of which forms the first lesson of Mid- 
Lent Sunday, and also the feeding of the five 
thousand persons by our Lord, which forms the 
second. 

Diamonp.—RBe careful to give your bullfinch very 
little hempseed, as it will make his legs gouty. 
Canary seed, groundsel, plantain seed, crumb of 
bread, and a scrap of the yolk ofa hard-boiled 
ege would suit him. 

SILVERSPEAR.—1. The family name of our Royal 
Family is Guelph. 2. The origin of the Gipsy 
tribes is a much-disputed point: some trace their 
descent from Egypt, some from the ancient Aryan 
race, some suppose that they are of Israclitish 
origin. ‘ Gipsy” might be a corruption of 
Egyptian ; and in 1418 a band of them appearcd in 
Europe under the command of aleader called Duke 
Michael, of ‘Little Egypt.” The French call them 
“ Bohemians,” because thcir first immigration into 
France was from that country, when they presented 
themselves at the gates of Paris in 1427. The 
Portuguese call them Czgduzos, and the Spaniards 
Gitanos, both names being corruptions of Zingine. 

Vunus and Hzro.—Yes, vidlet is a favourite colour 
this summer, known by the French name pevsée. 
Heliotrope will also be much in favour. Grey (or 
mode), terra-cotta, copper colour (or chaudron), 
pink (or gdycine)—all these are the newest shades. 


FLorA:—We sympathise much with you in reference 


to the dissatisfaction expressed by your grand- 
mother with everything you do. But if you have 
no mother, she is the next in nearness of relation- 
ship, and we should advise your trying to bear 
with the old lady, and trying to please fer better. 
After all, you may yourself be in fault. Reflect a 
little over this suggestion. It may rest with your- 
sclf to make your home happier, and that which 
Providence has given you may be a better one 
than you could provide for yourself by going into 
business. ; 


Country Girt.—The summer quilt described in the 


**Girl’s Own Bedroom,” No. 19, would be 
far more effective in sateen than any other 
material, as this has a beautiful satiny surface, 
and is really a most successful imitation of real 
satin. The white calico will do very well to line 
it, or a cotton the same colour, such as is used for 
lining cretonne curtains. The size of the quilt 
depends entirely on that of the bed. Sateen is about 
28 inches wide, and may be had of very good 
quality for 1s. 2d. a yard, but they may be procured 
for less. The pattern of lace sent is not the style 
recommended ; that was much stronger and 
coarser. It is the cheap imitation used for edging 
tables, brackets, and may be bought as edgings and 
insertions; the latter, forming the squares, should 
be not less than two and a half inches wide, and 
the border round five or six. The latter would be 
about 43d. a yard; the narrow, 2d. or 23d. The 
pattern sent is very fine for the purpose, and would 
be much more expensive, but would look very 
handsome. ‘he size of the squares is a matter of 
taste. It would be well to pin the lace on to try 
the effect. Most linendrapers sell the lace in 
question. 


A. A. E. will be obliged to put a shelf of thin wood 


on her mantel-piece, as it is impossible to attach 
her crewel work to thestone. It would be fastened 
to the wall at the back of the m2nrtel by two 
“eyes’’; any working carpexcer would make it 
very cheaply, as only a thin piece the exact length 
is required, and the commonest wood would suffice. 
The shelf must, of course, be covered cither with 
the same material as the crewel work border or 
with something to correspond. The border might 
be edged with one of the new crewel fringes; they 
are made in all combinations of colours, with a 
lattice work heading and fringe of balls or tassels, 
and are quite inexpensive. 2. Your handwriting 
shows want of care. 


“ Amatuur.’—A kiln for the firing of china paintings 


would be very expensive to purchase, excecdingly 
difficult to manage, and the result of its use would 
be the destruction or great injury of many paintings 
before one was successful. The greatest experience 
and utmost care of the professional firers will not 
always'prevent accidents ; it would be very unwise of 
“ Amateur’? to attempt the management of a kiln. 
There are some very careful and experienced firers 
who take great interest in the works entrusted to 
them, and will give many useful hints as to pre- 
cautionary measures; their charges are most 
moderate, and the work is very quickly done. 


Fusety Gisput.—r1. Your games during ‘‘ recrea- 


tion interval’? should be lively and involve plenty of 
exercise, as you sit so much in school. “‘ Tierce, 
or touch the third,” ‘‘ whip magic music,” ‘ dumb 
charades,”’ “stag,” ‘chivey,’”’ ‘‘ French cricket,” 
“Tiggie, touch wood,’’ ‘“‘cross tick,’ &c., are 
good for the purpose. Most of them can be played 
either in or out of doors, by large numbers and 
during a short interval. The mode of playing 
these and other games will be fully described in 
the series of papers entitled, ‘‘ What to do on 
Holiday Afternoons.’ 2. Your writing is very neat 
and fairly good fora girl of thirteen, but too stiff 
and laboured looking. Pay more attention to the 
shape of your letters, particularly o, s, and h; do 
not curve and twist your down strokes, but try to 
write with more ease and freedom. 


Maup G.—Probably your tooth requires to be 


stopped ; or else you may have a gathering at the 
root. Ifso, it will have to be extracted, Warm 
milk and water, or eau de Cologne and water, or 
myrrh and water, held occasionally in the mouth 
may soothe a little; but you should consult a 
dentist. 2. You hand is rather a good one. 3. By 
exercising a little self-control yeu can pertectly 
well correct any disposition to indolence. 


Sinver Lircu.—' Speech is silver, but silence is 


_gold” is an American Indian proverb. Your 


writing would be good, if not so large. 


Datsy.—We know of no better cure for round 


shoulders than to wear a backboard and faceboard 
daily, for an hour at a time, twice a day, while 
reading or learning your lessons. 


MAvrLowsrs.—The fact of your not being at home 


when the clergyman’s wife calls upon you by no 
means absolves you from the obligation of return- 
her visit. 2. You have no business with your 
visitor’s hat and stick. If he be acquainted with 
the rules of polite society, of course he will bring 
them into the reception room with him, and put them 


' upon the floor or upon a chair. He could not leave 


them in the hall unless staying in the house. 

Acnes.—We thank you for your nice grateful letter. 
There is no reason why you and your sister should 
not ride a tricycle, especially as it is with the 
approval of your parents. ‘There is a ladics’ 
tricycle club in Kensingtoa. 


SPEEDWELL.—Your letter is a very nice 4 
able one, and we thank you for Foun ee 
gratitude. Lying on the floor, if there be 
draught, is good tor a growing girl; an inclined 
plane would be preferable. 2. Change of elimat 
will sometimes make a young persun grow tall - 
Early going to bed, good food, and Kes 
exercise will also conduce towards it. Your prese 
writing will make a good foundation for a tlt 
hand. Flushing is common among girls. Yo 
will probably grow out of it. Do not stoop yo : 
head, nor read just afer a meal. wenn 


Huxtvettyn.—You can procure the Sydney Morr 
Herald or Sydney Mail. inane for ‘tates 
Messrs. George Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C 
2. Weshould not like to prescribe for tender eyelids, 
It may be a constitutional delicacy, and a doctor 
should be consulted. Your writing is not good 
and you use a very bad pen. : 

Fio and Trupiz, M. W., and Nan inquire whether 
borax and camphor dissolved in water might be 
safely used for washing the hair. We think it 
quite as good for that purpose as an egg wash. It 
is not at all necessary to add soap to it. Weare 
glad to hear from ‘‘ Nan’? that she derives so much 
information, as well as amusement, from our 
answers to correspondents. In preparing bees’wax 
and turpentine for polishing oak furniture, or a 
stained floor, the mixture should be made of the 
consistency of butter. We fail to understand why 
the butter, which ‘‘Nan” says she beat until she 
was tired, did not dissolve into the desired state of 
creaminess ; but we quite understand why her hair 
became sticky and dusty-looking after using the 
egg wash, as she evidently omitted to wash it out 
thoroughly with clean water after use. 


Cu1s.—It is very injurious to remain long in the sea. 
If you can swim, ten minutes should be the utmus: 
limit of your stay in the water; if you cannot, half 
that time would be quite long enough, and only 
two or three plunges in and out if the reaction by 
not very good. 2. You write a fair hand for a 
child. it is not “‘ vulgar,”’ as it has no peculiarities 
of form to render it so. It is unformed as yet. 

A Murr or Twenty.—The charming picture be 
Frank Dicksee, called ‘‘ Harmony,”’ is sold in 
London as an etching. 

Mermaiw and Emity.—We are asked for ‘‘a recipe 
for the cure of mumps,” and also for “ swelling of 
the glands,” and do not consider that it comes 
within our province to prescribe for such diseases, 
for which medical advice should be obtained or 
else a work on home nursing consulted. 2. If your 
business should necessitate your leading a sedentary 
life, the recreation you take should be of a nature 
to afford you as much exercise of your limbs and 
lungs as possible. 3. How could we tell you what 
is ‘the proper size of a young lady’s waist,” when 
we do not know her age, her height, or gencral 
proportion? ‘Lhere should be harmony throughout 
the whole figure; and if she be plump the waist 
ought to correspond. But of this be assured, that 
a wasp-like waist is a great deformity; and your 
dress, though close-fitting, should not draw in the 
waist even by the quarter of an inch. 4. If you 
wish to rise early, go to bed early. 4. A recipe for 
ginger wine will probably appear in “ Useful 
Hints.” : 

Viotet and Ernestine.—See former replies to 
exactly similar questions. Your writing 1s too 
large, and the letters not prettily formed. 

Puxne and Hitva—We do not think it would be 
nice and “ ladylike in a girls’ school to challenge 
another school to a game of cricket or rounders. 
We have already expressed an opinion in reference 
to the former game in conncction with girls. Your 
writing is too upright and stiff. ; 

KATHLEEN.—Sce Rule 6 and former replies to your 
question about hair-dressing. 

Cuartey D.—Certainly, you may take some of your 
bride-cake with you, to present to your new con- 
nections, if you like so to do. ‘ : 

PERVENCHE.—Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to Her 
Majesty, will tell you “‘ How to Play the Harp, 
in the course of a week or so. : - 

Enitx M.—The first volume of THe Grrt's Ows 
Paper will be ready in September, and will be sola 
at six shillings. - 

Lapy Jane.— One thing at a time, 

And that done well, 
Is a very good maxim, 
As many can tell.” 
Your writing is not yet formed. ; 

Eusraciz.— Garcia’s Tutor”? is a good one. Don't 
give up lawn-tennis if it does you good, and ifyou de 
not spend too much time upon if. Millais, Burnt 
Jones, Frank Dicksee. Many of the K.A.’s th 
exhibiting good pictures this year. A young Sl 
of about cighteen has a sweetly pretty i 

colour in the Academy, and has exhibited there 10" 
several seasons. Here is an example for you ah 
for all our “ girls” to follow. ans 

Manion Frorence A, is informed that the habit o! 

eating butter to excess tends to obesity, The cure 
is, of course, to remove the cause. fer 

Swau,suffers from flushing of the face and nose alle 

meals, and when walking. ‘This is constitution 
and only to be prevented by kecping the sys is 
well up to the mark by exercise, moderate Be iu 

and the bath, which latter should be taken Ga) y 

An occasional aperient will also co good. 
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